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PREFACE. 


FOR my earliest interest in the celebrated, though 
often far from easy, play, a new edition of which is 
here offered to the public, I am indebted to the fact 
that, some fifteen years ago’, in common with many 
other students in this University, I had the advantage 
of attending a course of lectures upon it, by the 
Reverend W. H. Thompson, afterwards Master of 
Trinity College, who was at that time Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. Those who shared that advantage 
will long remember his happy renderings, and his 
brief and pointed criticisms, which had the rare merit 
of being sufficient for their immediate purpose, while 
at the same time they were calculated to stimulate 
the student to further investigation on his own account. 

The impulse thus given to the study of the play 
led to my continuing to devote attention to it, after 
taking my degree, and to my including it from time 
to time, in and after 1869, among the subjects of my 
College lectures. After a while, it occurred to me 
that the materials thus collected might serve as a 
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foundation for an edition of the play ;, and, finding 
from the Master of Trinity that there was no prospect © 
of his editing it himself, I began under his kind en- 
couragement to prepare to do so. My notes, how- 
ever, had not proceeded further than the first 433 
lines of the play, when they were laid aside for other 
editorial work, shortly after the publication in 1871 of 
Mr Tyrrell’s edition, which, together with Mr Paley’s 
already existing commentary on all the plays, ap- 
peared likely, for some time to come, to meet the 
wants of English students. In the courseof last-year, 
however, finding myself attracted once more to my 
original purpose, I set to work afresh, and devoted the 
summer of that year to recasting, or rather, entirely 
rewriting, the. notes which. I had already prepared, 
and also to reducing into some sort, of order the 
materials collected for the remainder. To do this, 
and to get the explanatory notes into type, was the 
holiday-task which I set ‘myself for the summer vaca- 
tion of 1879, the claims of University and College 
duties in term-time rendering it otherwise nearly im- 
possible to prepare a work like the present, which, 
limited as it may seem in compass, has involved a 
not inconsiderable amount of labour, even apart from 
what appears on the surface. Indeed, it could hardly 
have*been undertaken at all, but for the existence of 
that excellent institution, the University Long Vaca- 
tion,—an institution against which a few bold hands 
have been lately lifted, but which nevertheless. in the 
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form in which we are familiar with it in the Colleges 
of Cambridge, where residence under due limitations 
is allowed but not enforced, has a value, for teachers 
and learners alike, which it would be difficult to over- 
- estimate. 

My endeavour throughout has been to supply, in a 
convenient and comprehensive form, a kind of hand- 
book to the criticism, interpretation and archaeo- » 
logical illustration of the play, which should be inter- 
esting and instructive to the student, whether at 
School or College, and also to some extent useful to 
the more advanced scholar. The short introductory 
essays with which the volume opens, include a sketch 
of the closing years of the poet, and some account 
of the points of interest whether in mythology or 
in art, in dramatic or in textual criticism, which are 
connected with this, perhaps, his latest work. In the 
critical notes at the foot of the page, which, for obvious 
reasons of general convenience, are written in Latin, 
the manuscript readings are recorded, together with 
all the conjectural emendations that appeared for any 
reason to deserve notice, and also the principal varia- 
tions occurring in the text as printed in nine previous” 
editions. In settling the text, 1 have endeavoured to 
decide in each case to the best of my judgment 
according to the evidence before me, with the ‘result 
of finding myself on the whole in closer agreement 
with the second editions of Kirchhoff and Nauck than 
with those of any other editor.” In the explanatory 
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notes, at the end of the book, due acknowledgment is 
made of all my more important obligations to others, 
and'of many even of the less important. Further, I 
have, as far as possible, gone on the principle of 
quoting parallel passages in full, instead of contenting . 
myself with a bare reference, considering the former 
course not only more convenient to the reader, but also 
fairer in every way, as by this means any argument 
that rests upon a quotation can’ at once have its due 
weight assigned to it,—neither less nor more. Those 
who have ever had to spend much time in looking up 
references will, I think, agree with me in holding that 
few things are more vexatious than to find a particu- 
lar opinion on a doubtful point supported by an array . 
of references which may or may not be relevant, but 
all of which have to be tested in detail before any 
further advance can be made. As a matter of fact, 
few people take the trouble; and those who do, find 
themselves often discouraged by their experience 
from continuing to make the attempt.—It may be 
added that the short pieces of translation occasionally | 
given in the notes are, in the case of the dialogue of 
‘the play, extracted from a rendering of that portion 
in blank verse, which I prepared for my’use in the 
lecture-room, — 

In the explanatory notes, a number of adversaria 
by R. Shilleto (1809—1876), whose name is here’ 
gratefully recorded by one of his many private pupils, 
are now printed for the first time from his interleaved 
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copy of the Poetae Scenict in the Cambridge University 
Library, as well as a few conjectures and other notes 
by the same scholar, for some of which I am indebted 
to the Rev. A. J. Tuck, Assistant Master at Upping- 
ham School, who attended his lectures at King’s 
College. I have also the pleasure of thanking the 
Rev. W. H. Thompson, D.D., Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, and J. S. Reid, Esq. Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius, for kindly placing their own conjectures at my 
disposal. A few suggestions of my own, which I 
venture to submit to the judgment of scholars, will 
be found in the notes on the following lines: 126, 
135, 147, 209, 251, 278, 327, 550, 1002, 1008, 1157, 
1207, 1365. In the case of one or two of them, it 
is some slight gratification to find them to a certain 
extent confirmed by their having independently oc- 
curred to others. | 

I have endeavoured throughout to devote par- 
ticular attention to points of archaeological interest 
and especially to the illustration of the play with the 
help of monuments of ancient art. Under. :the. new 
scheme for the Classical Tripos, one of the; special 
subjects in which students will be able henceforth to 
obtain distinction, after taking honours in pure scho- 
larship, is Classical Archaeology, including ancient 
art and mythology, with certain prescribed portions 
of the wide province of topography and antiquities; 
and provision is already being made by Professorial 
and other teaching for the due instruction of students 
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in that department. .Thus any Cambridge scholar 
who in future years undertakes a work similar to the 
present will happily be able to start with the advan- 
tage of a systematic study of ancient art. which has ~ 
only to a limited extent fallen to the lot of the present 
editor. On.the general subject, however, I have had 
the pleasure of attending some of the lectures given 
by Professor Colvin, and by Dr Waldstein, and it will 
be observed that one or two incidental points in the 
Introduction are due to the former. But, for my 
special purpose, I have naturally found it necessary 
to rely in the main, on the study either of the actual 
- monuments of ancient art or published representations 
of them, besides constantly consulting the somewhat 
scattered literature of the subject, a conspectus of 
which, so far as it has come within my own knowledge, 
is given at the end of the Introduction. Among the 
archaeologists of the last generation, to whose works I 
am thus under special obligations, are Otfried Miiller: 
and Otto Jahn. In the case of living authorities on 
ancient art and archaeology, my thanks are due to 
Jahn’s distinguished nephew, Professor Michaelis of 
Strassburg, for drawing my attention to one or two 
recent German contributions towards the archaeological : 
illustration of points immediately connected with the 
play, and in particular for enabling me to supply a 
more accurate copy of one of the sculptured represen- 
tations of the death of Pentheus, than those hitherto 
published: to C. T. Newton, Esq., C.B., honorary | 
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D.C.L, and LL.D. of Oxford and Cambridge respec- 
tively, for indicating several of the subjects suitable 
to my purpose, among the treasures of art entrusted 
to his keeping in the British Museum: and to the 
Reverend C. W. King, Senior Fellow of Trinity, for 
allowing me to consult him on the particular province 
of ancient art in which he is a recognised master. 
I am further specially indebted to Messrs George 
Bell and Sons, the publishers of Mr King’s Axtigue 
Gems and Rings (1872), for allowing electrotypes to 
be taken for this book from woodcuts used in that 
admirable work; eleven of the illustrations (including 
a gem in the Fitzwilliam Museum, originally engraved | 
for the Syndics of the University Press) are, with the 
_author’s kind concurrence, borrowed from the compre- 
hensive series there published. The remaining twenty- 
one have been prepared expressly for this volume 
by Mr F. Anderson, the skilful artist and engraver 
engaged in the establishment of Messrs R. Clay, 
Sons, and Taylor. A full description has been given, 
not only of all the thirty-two illustrations here 
selected (with an indication in each instance of the 
source from which it is derived); but also of other works 
of art connected with the play, which though not in- 
cluded in this selection, nevertheless deserve particular 
attention for their archaeological interest. | Specialists 
in this department may perhaps find little that is 
‘entirely new to them in these illustrations, but I 
have had in view the needs of the large body of those 
| a2 
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who take a general interest in such matters, but to 
whom the copies of monuments of ancient art hitherto 
published are often somewhat inaccessible, owing 
partly to their being generally confined to works 
that can hardly be consulted except in our larger 
-public libraries... Several of the illustrations, however, 
are, I have reason to know, more accurate than those 
that have appeared elsewhere; and I may add in 
conclusion that a terracotta lamp from Cyprus (on 
p. 238) as well as a gem lately found in the north of 
England (on p. clv) are here figured and described 
for the first time. For placing in my hands the 
originals of both of these, I have the pleasure of 
thanking the Reverend S. S. Lewis, F.S.A., Fellow 
and Librarian of Corpus Christi College. 


J. E. SANDYS. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Fuly 31, 1880. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


_. A NEW edition of this volume having been 
called for at an unexpectedly early date, I have 
availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded to 
submit the whole to a careful and thorough revision. 
In so doing, I have endeavoured to give due con- 
sideration to all the criticisms on the former edition 
with which I have been favoured by scholars at 
home and abroad. I am especially indebted to the 
writers of the able and suggestive reviews which 
appeared in the Philologischer Anseiger 1881, pp. 13 
—21 (Dr Wecklein) ; the Padagogisches Archiv 1881, 
pp. 426—434 (Dr L. Schmidt); the Academy for 13 
Nov. (Mr Paley) and 2 Oct. 1880; the Athenaeum for 
11 Dec. 1880, and the Sfectatox for 15 Jan. 1881. I 
am also bound to express my thanks to the writers 
~ of the articles in the Saturday Review (13 Nov. 1880), 
the Guardian (27 April, 1881), the Scotsman (22 Oct. 
1880), the British Quarterly Review (No. LXXIIl, p. 
221, 1881), and in Wotes and Queries (27 Nov. 1880). 
I have further the pleasure of acknowledging my 
obligations, amongst others, to Professor Michaelis of 
Strassburg for his valuable advice and assistance on 
some points of archaeological detail; to Professor 
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Mayor for kindly supplying me with séveral interest- 
ing addenda, together with a list of all the corrigenda 
which his practised eye had been able to detect in 
my former edition; and to Mr Jerram, editor of the 
Alcestis and Helena of Euripides, for not a few re- 
ferences to parallel passages, and other useful an- 
notations on the earlier part of the play. 

It only remains for me to state the principal 
points in which the present edition differs from its 
predecessor. Six additional representations of the 
subject of the play, as treated in ancient art, three 
of them from vase-paintings and the remaining 
three from sculptured reliefs, are now included 
among the woodcuts. They may be found between 
‘pages cvili and cxvi of the Introduction. The 
descriptions of these and other examples of the 
artistic treatment of the déath of Pentheus in the 
part of the Introduction just referred to, have been 
re-arranged and enlarged to the extent of about | 
five pages of letterpress. Some additional remarks 
on the horned type of Dionysus have been inserted 
on pages cxxxix—xlili; and pages cxxxviii—ix of 
the former edition, describing various representations 
of the Triumph of Agave, have been transferred to 
_ more appropriate places on pages cxvi, cxvii, cxviii 
of the Introduction. On pages cliv and clv several 
new items have been added to the list of dissertations, 
&c., bearing either on the textual criticism or the 
archaeology of the play. In four passages (lines 207, 
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406, 98: and 1007), the text.has been altered in ac- 
cordance with emendations proposed by Mr Munro, 
Meineke, Dr Thompson, and Dr Wecklein respec- 
tively; and a few other emendations are now re- 
corded in the critical notes to lines 200, 372, 506, 678, 
860, 1060, 1125. In the explanatory notes many 
additional details have been inserted. Such new 
matter has sometimes been worked into the body 
of the notes (as in the notes on lines 1341 and 
1350); but, in a far greater majority of instances, 
it has taken the form of brief references inserted at 
the end of the paragraph to which they belong. 
Owing however to the book having been stereotyped, 
such insertions could not in all cases be incorporated 
in the text of the notes; and many of them have 
accordingly been placed at the foot of the page, 
while a few for which room could not even thus be 
found, have been relegated to the Appendix. The 
latter also contains an account of a hitherto un- 
published text of the play, by George Burges, with 
a selection from his very numerous and often need- 
less emendations, together with some other proposed 
corrections of the text which have appeared since the 
publication of my former edition’. 

Lastly, a visit to Florence during the Easter vaca- 
tion of the year 1883 has enabled me to revise and 
correct the apparatus critzcus of this edition by reading 
through the whole of that portion of the play which 
is contained in the Laurentian manuscript. All the 
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readings hitherto ascribed to this manuscript have 
thus been verified afresh ; several inaccuracies of state- — 
ment respecting them have been removed ; and direct 
evidence as to the text has been substituted for some 
inferences formerly drawn from the silence alone of 
previous collators. The requisite alterations have ac- 
cordingly been made in the critical notes on lines 107, : 
135, 151, 202, 292, 347, 398, 525 and 631; while most 
of the points to which my attention was drawn in 
examining the manuscript are recorded on p. 268—9. 

During the same visit, I endeavoured in vain to 
find the original of the alleged ‘Florentine gem’ en- 
graved on p. 122 and described on page cl. By the 
kind assistance, however, of Professor L. A. Milani, 
the accomplished and obliging keeper of the Etruscan 
and Classical antiquities, which have been admirably 
rearranged in their new home in the Vza della Colonna, 
I have been enabled to give on page 258 some ac- 
count of the probable origin of the engraving to which 
I refer. I may add that the same authority proposes 
shortly to publish a hitherto unnoticed illustration of 
the passage of this play where Dionysus is associated 
with the goddess of Peace (416—420), which will be 
looked forward to with interest by scholars ‘and ar- | 
chaeologists. I only regret that I feel myself pre- 
cluded for the present from giving any account of 
the work of art to which I allude, or from including 
a copy of it among the illustrations to this volume. 


jE. Ss. 
April, 1885+ 
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THE Zert of this edition is the same as that of its 
immediate predecessor. There is, however, one pas- 
sage in which I might perhaps have been justified in 
introducing an alteration on the strength of evidence 
which was not accessible to me when the work was 
first published in 1880. In line 1084, the manuscript 
reading, etAesuos vary, presents us with an epithet 
which is not found elsewhere. The author of the 
Christus Patiens, who frequently borrows from this 
play, has UAspos vary. But this alone was not enough 
to turn the scale, as ¥Auuwos was quite as rare a word 
as evAeuuos; accordingly, of all the editors Dindorf 
alone accepted Bros. The point of interest is that 
we now find this very word in a fragment of the 
Melanippe of Euripides, discovered in Egypt in 1879 
and published in 1880, which contains the phrase, 
cpeos vrlww van (Eur. Frag. 495, 34 in Nauck, 
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Lragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 2, 1889). The 
evidence in favour of UAuwos is thus materially 
strengthened. 

In the Crztical Notes I have cones all the 
more important suggestions that have been proposed 
since the publication of the last edition. I have also 
included the conjectures of the Dutch critics, Naber 
and Hartmann, which were formerly printed in the 
Appéndix. The readings of the Palatine manuscript 
in the Vatican Library, which alone contains the 
whole of the play, have been verified by a personal 
examination of the manuscript during a visit to Rome 
in the Easter vacation of 1887. -The only other 
authority for the text, the manuscript in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, I had already examined in 
1883. | 

The work of art in the Museum at Florence, 
which I saw during the same visit, and to which I 
could only vaguely refer in the preface to my second 
edition, has since been published in the Budlettino of 
the German Imperial Archaeological Institute for 
1890. I have to thank the author of the elaborate’ 
article, which accompanies its publication, for cour- 
teously sending me a copy. ‘The work in question 
is a bronze relief on a circular mirror-case found on 
Etruscan soil at Corneto-Tarquinia. The photograph 
appended to the article shews that the design includes 
several figures. One of these is identified as Eirene 
seated, with the infant Plutus holding a cornucopia on 
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her knee; while the youthful form gazing wistfully at 
her is held to be none other than Dionysus. The 
design in general may serve as an illustration of the 
following lines in one of the choruses of this play :-— 


6 daipwv 6 Atos tais 

yaipe. perv Oariaory, 

girct & odPBodotecpay Hi- 

pyvav, xoupotpodov Oeov (416—420). 


In the /ytroduction, the bibliographical account of 
the Literature of the Play (pp. clii—clv) has been 
brought up to date. The Commentary has. been 
revised, and the Supplementary Notes enlarged by the 
addition of several valuable criticisms which have 
been contributed to the Classical Review by various 
scholars. In two of these notes, those on lines 145 
and 1163, I have now been enabled to quote the 
rendering which commended itself to the judgment of 
the late Dr Thompson in his professorial lectures. 
These quotations are taken from his own copy of 
Elmsley’s edition, for the gift of which I am Mdebice 
to the kindness of Mrs Thompson. 

I cannot conclude without adding that, since the 
publication of the second edition, I have received from 
India a large number of Corrigenda for which I have to 
thank Mr K. Deighton, the late Principal of the Agra 
College, whose editions of several of Shakespeare’s 
plays are widely known. These Corrigenda have 
materially aided me in my endeavour to ensure that 
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in point of typographical. correctness, the present 
edition should be. more worthy of the favour which 
has been generously extended to both of the preceding 
editions by scholars at home and abroad. . 


ie 


february, 1892. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





§ 1. The legend of Dionysus. 


THE story of the birth of Dionysus, in its simplest 
form, is as follows: Semele, daughter of Cadmus 
king of Thebes, being beloved by Zeus, was beguiled 
by the jealous Hera into asking him to visit her, as 
he visited Hera herself, in the full glory of his god- 
head. He accordingly appeared before her in all 
his majesty as the god of thunder; Semele, over- ° 
' powered by his presence, was struck dead by his 
thunderbolts; but in her death she gave untimely 
birth to a child, whom Zeus, its father, rescued from 
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the lightning-flames and hid in the hollow of his 
thigh, until its time of birth was fully come. On 
the second birth of the infant god, his father sent 
him by the hands of Hermes to the nymphs of 
Nysa, who brought him up in a cave among the 
dells of that mountain, and, as a reward for their 
- ministrations, were placed by Zeus among the stars, 
under the name of Hyades. 
The name of Dionysus was supposed in ancient’ 
times to be derived from that of Zeus his father, 
and Nysa, the haunt of his earliest days’. Nysa is 
first mentioned in connexion with the legend of Ly- 
curgus, king of Thrace (aad VI 133); but many other 
places of that name are referred to by ancient autho- 
rities, in Phocis and Euboea, in Egypt and Arabia, 
in Ethiopia and India, all of them associated with 
the worship of Dionysus (note on 1. 556). The name 
may be connected with a rare word meaning “trees’,” 
and it would be therefore particularly appropriate 
as the designation of a well-wooded spot: this view 
is supported by the fact that in one of the minor 
Homeric hymns, the infant god in the dales of Nysa_ 
is described as making the woodland his favourite 
place of wandering*; and it may also be illustrated 
by the word Sevdpirns, which was one of the many 
epithets under which the god was worshipped *. | 
1 Diodorus Siculus III 64, md ToS warpds Kat Tov Témov. 
> Pherecydes in Schol. Arist. Panath. 185, 3, p. 313 ed. D., vuoas 


(v. 2. vdooas) éxddouv Ta dévdpa. | 
$3 Homeric hymn 25 (26), 8, gorrigecxe kad’ vAnevTas évavdous. 


4 Plutarch, Moralia 11 p. 678 F (Symp. 11 § 4), Auvicw 58 Sevdptry 


Ae 
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THE LEGEND OF DIONYSUS.: xi 


The popular legend of his second birth was long 
ago a stumblingblock to the scepticism of the 
Theban king who denied his divinity’; and, if it 
remains unexplained, it may still continue to be 
a cause of offence, more especially to those who 
acquiesce in the belief that-the vulgar legends of. 
Greek mythology were the offspring of little better 
than an inventive, and somewhat disordered, imagi- 
nation. It has therefore been suggested? that the 
very uncertainty of the position of Nysa on earth 
is an indication that, in its original form, it must be 
traced to those clouds of heaven which are the 
ultimate source of no unimportant portion of the 
mythology of the Aryan nations; the trees of Nysa 
must, in fact, be looked for in the same region as the 
great ash-tree of Teutonic legend whose branches 
embrace the whole world*®. The story of the birth 
of Dionysus thus resolves itself into nothing more 
than a rude personification of the powers of nature; 
the rain-cloud, big with tempest, is his mother, while 
his father is the sky that enfolds in its embrace 

the gathering storm. The short and sudden shower 


1 Bacchae, 242—8. 

2 Wecklein’s ed. of the Bacchae (1879), balan: p. I. 

3 Veedrasill: Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 1118. Wecklein 
himself réfers to A. Kuhn, de Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gotter- 
tranks (Berlin, 1859], p. 24 ff., p. 131 ff. Kuhn, it will be remembered, 
- is a leading exponent of what has been. called the ‘ meteorological,’ as 
. contrasted with the ‘solar,’ theory of Comparative Mythology. Max 
Miiller, in maintaining the latter, assigns ‘a proportionately small space 
to meteorological phenomena, such as clouds, thunder, and lightning’ 
(see his Lectures on the Science of L anguage, Series 11. ed. 1864, P- 517; 
to end of lecture xi). 
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which, after a flash of lightning and a clap of 
thunder, is discharged by the bursting cloud, and 
falls to earth before its time, is crudely described as 
the untimely birth of ’{ns, the Rain, from “Ty, the 
Cloud; the former is only another name for Diony- 
sus, and the latter for Semele, while his nurses are the 
‘Tades, the nymphs of rain’. Again, the passing 
shower is carried up once more in mist and vapour to 
‘the sky, and in due time falls to earth again, in a 
fertilizing and abundant rain* Thus, Dionysus is, 
the offspring of the clouds descending in the storm; 
is, in fact, the blending together of the watery and the 
fiery elements in nature.’ In this union of moisture 
and warmth, which fosters the fruits of the earth, dis- 
plays its strength more especially in the fiery juice 
of the vine, and shares its domain with the power 
that presides over the ripening corn, we recognise the 
peculiar characteristics of the gentle and genial, as 
well as the stimulating and inspiring influence of 
Dionysus’*, oO 

1 Etymologicum Magnum under “Sys: ériOerov Avovicov. 6 82 Pepe-. 
Kbdns THY Deuérnv “Vqv réyer kal ras Tod Arovicov rpopods “Lddas 
(Wecklein, z. s., p. 2). Cf. Ruskin’s Queen of the Air, i 30. | 

2 Wecklein, however, prefers regarding the story of the god being 
hidden in the thigh of Zeus, as only a second mode of representing the 
origin of Rain, which has been combined with the first. The legend of 
Dionysus being hidden in the thigh of Zeus is compared by Kuhn, z. s. 
p- 167, with the Indian account of soma (see p. xiii), entering the thigh 
of Indra. For Greek attempts to rationalise the legend, see Diodorus 
Sic. 111. 62 (also on A. rupryevys, Strabo XIII iv § rt and V iv § 8). 

3 Plutarch de Jside et Osiride § 35 (quoted by Wecklein), [AZoralia 
p- 365 A], ore 8 ov wdvov rod owov Acdvicov, adda Kal mdons vypas 
ptoews "EdAnves tryotvrat Kipiov Kal dpxynyov, dpxet Iivéapos udprus etvar, 
. Néyar Aevipéwy 5é vopov Acdvucos modvyabns avédvor ayvorv 
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A partial parallel to this may be found in the 
ancient Indian mythology. According to the Rig. 
Veda (ix), the exhilarating juice of the soma-plant’, 
of which all the gods are eager to partake, plays an 
important part in bracing Indra for his conflict with 
the hostile powers of the atmosphere. Soma is also 
the god who animates this juice, an intoxicating 
draught which takes a conspicuous place among the 
sacrifices of the Vedic age*. ‘The simple-minded 
Arian people,’ says Professor Whitney, ‘whose whole 
religion was a worship of the, wonderful powers and 
phenomena of nature, had no sooner perceived that 
this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and pro- 
duce a temporary frenzy, under the influence of which 
the individual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds 
beyond his natural powers, than they found in it 
something divine: it was to their apprehension a god 
endowing those whom it entered with god-like powers?*.’ 
Soma ‘dispels the darkness, and ‘lights up the gloomy, 
nights, he is ‘the priest of the gods, the leader of 
poets, a vzshi* among sages, a bull among wild animals, 
a falcon among kites, an axe in the woods’; as an 


méyyos émmpas (fragm. 125). To this may be added zd. p. 675 
Symp. WI § 4, auddrepor yap of Geol (Poseidon and Dionysus) ris bypas 
kal ryoviwou KUptot Soxodow apxis elvac. 

1 asclepias acida or sarcostemma viminale. 

2 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts vol. 8, sect. xvi, p. 258, Kuhn wz. s., pp. 
50ff., 118 ff. Cf. line 284 of the play, ovros Oeotor oréviera Beds yeyws. 
3 Fournal of American Oriental Soctety 11, 299 (quoted by Muir). 

4 The title given to the seven sages of ancient Hindu tradition. ‘In 
its widest meaning the word was taken to denote the priestly bards who 
conducted the worship of the gods’ (Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Na- 
tions, 1 p. 413). 
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object of adoration he is associated with Agnz, the 
ey of Fire’. 

' Even in his transformations into serpent, bull, bear, 
lion or ‘panther, by a coincidence which may, of 
course, be merely accidental, Dionysus finds his 
counterpart in the monstrous shapes assumed by the 
- changing clouds; whether as described in the Vubes 
of Aristophanes (347), ‘Centaur or pard or wolf or 
bull’: or as in the familiar lines of Shakespeare: 

‘Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish; 

A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen these SIgMs ; 

They are black vesper’s pageants?.’ 

Passing, however, from this cloud-land of uncertain 
speculation, and returning to the traditional legend of 

Dionysus, in the shape in which it was familiar.to the 
| Greeks themselves in historic times, we find that, at 
Delphi, the god whom we have just described as the 
offspring of the sky and the rain-cloud, was closely 
associated with the god of sunshine, Apollo. On the 
two pediments of the Delphic temple, the art of the 
sculptor represented the setting of the sun, wand the 
birth of Apollo, together with the forms of Dionysus 
and his attendant Zhyiades; while the heights of 
Parnassus were not sacred to the sun-god alone, but 
were also the favoured haunt‘of Dionysus. The 
immediate surroundings of the central sanctuary of 
Hellenic religion had the appearance of a vast natural 


1 Muir, z. s., pp. 267, 269. 2 Antony and Cleopatra, IV. 14. 
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theatre’, closed by the semicircular range of the 
Phaedriades, and, for the greater part of the day, 
those resplendent rocks, facing nearly south, reflected 
the full rays of the sun on the temple of Apollo’; but 
at sunset, when the light had left their lower portions, 
those brilliant cloud-effects were seen, which poetic 
fancy called the torches held aloft by Dionysus, as 
he leaped along the ridges of Parnassus; while the 
sun-beams, darting athwart the two peaks, to the east 
and to the west of the Castalian fount, 3 
‘translucent, pure, 
With touch etherial of Heaven’s fiery rod,’ 

were described as the shooting and brandishing of the 
wand of Dionysus’. 

Confining ourselves mainly to the details of the 
legend which are recognised by Euripides himself, 
we find Phrygia mentioned as one of the god’s earliest 
homes. He grew up under the .care of the goddess 
Rhea, or Cybele, who taught him the mysteries on 
mount Tmolus in Lydia; from her sacred rites the 
Phrygian flute was borrowed, to be blended in his 
worship with the sound of the tympanum which is 
described by our poet as the joint invention of herself 
and Dionysus (1. 59). He discovers the vine and 
_ spreads its cultivation over many lands, visiting Egypt, 
Syria and Arabia and other parts of Asia: according 
to a form of the legend, unrecognised by Euripides, 
which became popular after the eastern conquests of 

1 Gearpoedés (Strabo IX p. 418). 7 Mure’s Tour in Greece. 1p. 188. 
3 See notes on lines 306—308. ‘The line quoted above from the ' 


Samson Agonistes, 1 need hardly say, does not refer to Castalia in its 
original context. 
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Alexander, he advanced in triumph even to distant 
India. Wherever he went, he was attended by a 
band of followers who, in the earlier legend, were 
either the nymphs who had nursed him, as related in 
the Homeric hymn, or the Charites” whom compara- 
tive mythology identifies as the shining steeds of 
Dawn, though Hellenic legend never represents them 
except as graceful beings of human form®. As time 
went on, this simple company was expanded, by the. 
imagination of poets and artists alike, into a multitu- 
dinous troop, including the goat-footed Pan, the sage 
Silenus, the frisky Satyrs and the frenzied Maenads. 
Wherever he went, his votaries arrayed’ themselves 
in a fantastic garb; wearing the skin of the fawn or. 
of the panther (note on |. 24), crowning themselves 
with the leaves of the vine, the ivy, or the smzlaxr 
(107), sometimes even entwining serpents around 
their hair or about their limbs (102). They took into 
their hands the rod of the zarther or giant fennel (113); 
-or the ¢hyrsus, the light wand swathed with ivy and 
capped with a fir-cone, which was the special badge 
of Bacchic worship (25). In their dances by night, 
they waved about the pinewood torch (146), while the 
- U Nonnus Dionysiaca 1. 36. Curtius, Alex. vitl 10 § 11 (ad Nysam 
urbem pervenit). a Libero patre conditos esse dicebant: et vera haec origo 
evat. sita est sub vadicibus montis, guem Meron incolae appellant. inde 
Graect mentiendt traxere licentiam, Lovis femine Liberum patrem esse 
celatum. His Indian conquests appear as early as Antimachus (Dio. 
Sic. 111 65). 

21, 414, éxe? Xapires. Cf. Plutarch Qu. Gr. 36, odv Kaptrecow 
(quoted in note on 1. 100), and Pausanias v 14 (end), (at Olympia) zpés 
T@ Teuéver Tov Wédomos Acovicov pév kal Xapirwy.év Kow@, peTacd dé 
avrayv Movowy kal édetiis rovrwv Nupdbv éort Bwpés. 


3 Max Miiller, Lectures on Language 11 pp. 369—376, 383. 
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flute (128, 380) and the zympanum (59) were among 
their characteristic instruments of music. 

Breaking loose from the ordinary duties of every- 
day life (118), they held their revels on the hills, rapt 
into a state of wild and ecstatic enthusiasm which, 
with its frolics in the open air, amid the sights and 
sounds of nature, recalled the careless happiness of a 
by-gone time, before the advance of civilisation had 
robbed life of its romance’. They rejoiced in the 
pursuits of the chase, hunting the wild goat to the 
death, rending their prey in pieces as it quivered in 
their grasp, and feasting on the raw flesh of their 
victim. At the touch of their rods,.as the poet tells 
us, springs of water leaped forth from the stricken 
rock, fountains of wine shot up from the earth, and 
marvellous streams of milk oozed from the soil, while 
honey dropped from their ivied wands (147, 700—711)’. 
As contrasted with marvels such as these, suggested 
by the poet’s imagination, we find that regular festivals 
in honour of the god were held in alternate years, 
under the name of ¢fvzeferica, on Parnassus, and else- 
where ; in Attica, where thesé ¢vzetlerica were never. 
introduced, the worship of Dionysus was, in historic 
times, celebrated in simple country-festivals of rude 

1 ad naturae integritatem castitatemque et aurei saeculi felicitatem 
redire videbantur qui illa celebrabant, et cum feris quandam communi- 
tatem inibant (Hartung, Auripides restitutus 11 551). For a prose 
poem on the subject, see Maurice de Guerin’s la Bacchante p. 391 ff. 

2 At the festivals of Dionysus these marvellous streams may have 
been produced by mechanical means, as suggested by Hero de auto-. 
matis p. 247 ed. 1693, éx wey ToU Ovpcov Tov Atovisov 7Tot yada 7 Vdwp 


2 U e 2 NX t > ’ t 20% \ e 4 
éxmiTucOnoetar’ é€x O€ Tov oKudous oivos ExxvOynoerau émi Tov vToKElwevov 
mavOnpioKov K.T.X. 
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rejoicings over the gathering in of the vintage; as well 

as in the feast of the wine-press called the’ Lenaea, 

in the ancient festival of the new-wine known as the 

Anthesteria, and chiefly in that of the great Dionysia, 
With its Bromian mirth, at the coming of spring; 


With the strife of its choirs, as they cheerily sing; 
With its Muse of the flute deep-murmuring. Ar. Vudes 311. 


While, in Attica, his, worship was thus blended with 
the refining influences of poetry and music, the wilder 
extravagances of his ritual seem to have lingered long 
among the barbarous tribes of Thrace. 

Lastly, the legend told of the vengeance that 
visited all who opposed the worship of the god, and of 
this vengeance the two most signal instances were the 
fate of the Thracian king, Lycurgus, and the Theban 
pririce, Pentheus. In the case of the former, all the 
revel-band of the god were captured by the king, but 
the women were soon set free: the land ceased to 
bear fruit, the king was struck with madness, killed 
his own son by mistake, and himself came to an un- 
timely end, torn in pieces by horses at the bidding 
of Dionysus. After this, Dionysus, passing through 
Thrace without further resistance, returns to Thebes, 
the city of his birth, drives the women out of their 
homes, and makes them hold revel on Cithaeron, to - 
the indignation of Pentheus, their youthful king, who 
is bent on putting a stop to the scandal and asserting 
his authority; he is lured out to the hills by Diony- 
sus; where his mother, Agave, under the influence of 
Bacchic transport, mistaking him for a wild animal of 
the chase, tears him in pieces, and thus unwittingly 
kills her unhappy son. 
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. O22, The legend of Dionysus in Greek literature 
down to the time of Euripides. 


The earlier Epic poetry supplies us with a striking 
passage on the story of Lycurgus, king of Thrace, 
whose life, like that of Pentheus, is cut short by his 
hostility to Dionysus. It occurs in the episode of 
Glaucus and Diomede, where the former refers to the 
legend in the following terms: 

Against the gods of heaven I dare not fight, 

No! for e’en Dryas’ son, Lycurgus strong, 

Lived not a2 long life, when he warred with heaven. 

He, on a day, from Nysa’s haunts divine 

Drave forth the nurse-nymphs of mad Dionysus, 

Who all to earth flung down their holy gear, 

Struck by the ox-goad of the ruthless king. 

The god, affrighted, plunged beneath the wave, 

Where Thetis in her lap enfolded him 

Dazed by the king’s rebuke. With 2m the gods 

Who lightly live were wroth, and Cronus’ son 

Smote him with blindness. Aye! he lived not long, 

When once at war with all the immortal gods. JZ v1 129—140. 


Elsewhere in the Ziad, Dionysus ‘son of Semele’ 
is described as a ‘joy to mortals’ (XIV 325, yapya 
Bporoictv); when Andromache rushes forth from 
her loom to learn the fate of Hector, the poet com- 
pares her to a wild maenad (XXII 460, pauwvasds ion)’; 
the flute, which was a special characteristic of the 
worship of Dionysus, is only mentioned twice, once 
in the description of the marriage-feast in the Shield 
of Achilles (XVIII 495, avdrot gopyiyyés Te), and 
again, of the music of Ilium heard in the Grecian 
camp by the sleepless Agamemnon (X 13, avdAoy 


1 Cf. Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, 284—298. 
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cupiyyav Tv évoTnv)—a passage which suggests the 
obvious remark that Homer assigns that instrument, 
not to the Greeks, but to the Trojans only*. In the 
Odyssey we find a passing allusion to the death of 
Ariadne (XI 325, Avovicov paprupinow); and the 
golden urn, mentioned in XXIV 74, is called the 
gift of Dionysus and the handiwork of Hephaestus, 
but the wine given to Odysseus in Od. IX 197 is 
mentioned as the gift, zof of Dionysus, but of Maron 
son of Euanthes, priest of Apollo. Hesiod gives us 
little more than a general reference to the son of 
Zeus and Semele, Acdvucos morvynOyns (Theog. 941)’, 
and Herodotus, who refers to his worship in Arabia, 
mentions him, with Hercules, and Pan, as the most 
recent of all the gods (11 145). 

From these meagre references we gladly turn 
to a passage of special interest, in connexion with 
his marvellous transformations. One of the Homeric 
hymns (VII) tells us how, on a day long ago, Dionysus, 
son of famous Semele, once appeared in the form of 
a youth in the bloom of life, standing on a head- 
land by the sea, with a purple robe around his 
shoulders, and his dark hair flowing adown his neck, 
when he was seized by some Tyrrhenian sailors who 
took him for a king’s son and carried him off in their 
vessel, hoping for large ransom for him. They try 
to bind him fast, but the chains fall away from his 
hands and his feet, while he sits smiling at them 
with his dark-blue eyes. The helmsman alone pro- 


1 Cf. the statement criticised by Eustathius on //. XVIII 495, gdaciy 
ot madatol ws ovdauoh avtrol wap "EAAnow. See also Lobeck’s Agiao- 


phamus, p. 298 note. 2 Sc. Herc. 400 (dupaxes) ota Arwyvoos 60x’ 
dvipdor xapua Kat &xOos. 3 The testimony of Herodotus is discussed 


in Brown’s Dionysiak Myth 1 pp. 163—226. | 
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testing against the wrong, they sail away under.a fair 
wind, with the captive youth, when suddenly through- | 
out the dark ship a fragrant stream of wine gushes 
forth, the sail is entwined with a vine and fringed 
with clusters of grapes, the mast is hung with dark 
ivy, and with blooming flowers and beautiful berries, 
and the rowlocks are all wreathed with garlands. 
The youth now changes himself into a roaring lion, 
while, in the midst of the vessel, he conjures up a 
shaggy bear; the lion seizes the captain, while all 
the crew are driven into the sea and turned into 
dolphins—all save the good helmsman, to whom the 
youth in pity reveals himself as Asévyaos éptBpopos, 
and to whom he gives his gracious benediction. This 
adventure, one of the most poetical episodes in the 
legend of Dionysus, was also a favourite subject in 
ancient art, the best remaining example of which 
is the frieze of the choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
a cast of which may be seen in the British Museum’. 


Dionysus was also a favourite theme of Lyric 
Poetry. In contrast with the grave and sober music 
of the Pacan of Apollo, we there have the wild and 
tumultuous strains of the Déthyramb of Dionysus, . 
which was specially devoted to celebrating the birth 
of the god’. 

One of the many victories of the Acamantid tribe 
in a dithyrambic contest is the theme of an epinician 
epigram by Simonides (150 = 205); and among the 

1 See also Gerhard’ s auserlesene Vasenbilder 1 taf. 49, and Archio- 


logische Zeitung 1874 taf. 5; cf. Philostratus 2. 1 r9. 
2 Note on Ll. 526. 
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fragments of Archilochus is the following couplet 
referring to the dithyrambic song: 
os Atwvicot dvaktos Kaddv é&apEat pédos 

otda StOvpayBov olive cvyKepavvdels ppévas. 

Pindar refers to Arion’s improvement of the dithy- 
ramb as one of the glories of Corinth’, he also 
alludes to the god’s ivy crown (fragm. 103*), and. 
to the worship of Acvovucos devdpirns (fragm. 125)’; 
among the glories of his own Thebes, he mentions 
tay Atwvvcov modkvyabea tiynay (fragm. 5), and yar- 
KoKpoTov tapedpov Aapuatepos evpvyaitay Axovucoy 
((sthm. VI [VII] 5). He further tells of the large 
recompense given to the daughters of Cadmus for 
all their sorrow, fwer pev év ’Odvprriots amobavoica 
Bpopm xepavvod ravuébepa Seuéra, dred 56 pw 
Tlaaads aiel, cab Leds matip para’ dire? 88 mais 6 
Ktccopopos (O/. HW 28)*; and, in the only fragment 
of his dithyrambs which has been preserved in any 
considerable length, he describes himself as vopevOévr’ 
dowd Sevrepov emt xuccodétav Oedv, Tov Bodusoy TOV 
EpiBéav TE KaEOper, cose with the line ayetraz 
Dewérav EMKaBTUKG Xopob’, 


The Greek Drama, as is well known, owed its 
origin to. the dithyrambic choruses in the festivals 
of Dionysus, who was in fact the patron-god of the 
stage; the theatre at Athens was the ‘theatre of 
Dionysus, his altar stood in the centre of the ‘or- 

1 rat Avwvicov wodev éEépavey oly Bondrdrg xXapires diOvpduBy ; 

2 Sevdpéwv 5é voudr Acovucos morvyabys aviavor, ayroyv péyyos dmrdpas. 

3 See the exquisite Etruscan mirror in Miiller-Wieseler, 1 lxi 308. 

4 For the minor lyric poets see Brown’s Dionysiak Myth 1 86—8o. 
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‘chestra,’ the middle stall in the foremost row of | 
reserved seats was assigned to the priest of that 
god, and is still to be seen carved with the inscrip- 
tion, IEPEQ> AIONYZOY EAEYOEPEQ2.* Hard by 
the theatre, was the most ancient sanctuary of Dio- 
nysus. When the traveller Pausanias visited Athens, 
he saw, within the sacred enclosure, two temples and 
two statues of Dionysus, one surnamed Lleuthereus, 
which was made of wood and. received its name 
from the country deme of Eleutherae, the other made 
of ivory and gold, the work of Alcamenes. ‘ Here 
also, he adds, ‘are pictures representing Pentheus 
and Lycurgus being punished fu the wrongs they had 
done to Dionysus?.’ 

Tragedy, in particular, in its earlier forms, was in 
many ways connected with the god. His adventures 
were often the subject of the set speéches that were 
interspersed between the choral odes, and when the 
Tragedy of Thespis had established itself, before 
Comedy had come into existence, the populace, dis- 
contented with the serious style of the new dramatic 
exhibitions, and resenting the introduction into the 
performances, of other heroes than the familiar and 
favourite Dionysus, are said to have expressed their 
indignation at what they regarded as irrelevant matter 
in the clamorous protest, which afterwards became 
proverbial, ti tadra mpos tov Asovucov;” 

1 Engraved in Haigh’s Attic Theatre, p. 308. 
2 Pausanias I 20 § 3, and 38 § 8 (Leake’s Athens I p. 137). 
8 Plutarch Symgos. 1 1, Zenobius p. 40, and Suidas quoted in 


Donaldson’s Theatre of the Ceks chap. v. p. 69. He appears as the 
inventor of tragedy, holding” a tragic masle in his left, and ee 


A 
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To Thespis himself is attributed a play called 
the Pentheus, but the only line quoted as coming 
from it (Zoy@ vowite veBpid yew erevdvTnv) is pro-. 
bably to be ascribed to a pupil of Plato’. 

In Aeschylus, the doom of Pentheus is the sub- 
ject of a well-known passage in the prologue of the 
_Eumenides, where the Pythian priestess refers to the 
god, as having taken possession of the heights of 
Parnassus as his favoured haunt, after compassing 
the death of the Theban king : | 


The Nymphs I worship, near the vaulted cave 
Corycian, home of birds’ and haunt of gods; 
And Bromius, I remember, guards the spot, 
Since erst that god,“leading his Maenad host, 
Dealt death to Pentheus, like a hunted hare?. 


The same poet wrote a set of four plays on the 
doom of Lycurgus, known as the tetralogy of the 
Avxoupyeia, consisting of the "Héwvol, Baccaplées, 
and Neavickot, followed by the satyric drama, Av- 
xovpyos*. Among the fragments of the first play, 
we find a description, by a Thracian chorus, of the 
strange music of the god’s retinue, the thrilling flute, 
the clanging cymbals, the twanging lute, the drum 
reverberating like subterranean thunder, and the 
deep tones of some other instrument unseen, whose 
sound resembles the bellowing of a bull (fragm. 55, 
partly quoted in note on I. 59). Just as in the Bac- 
chaé, so here, Dionysus is captured and brought before 


1 Heraclides Ponticus (Diogenes Laertius -v § 92, referred to by 
Wecklein). 

2 Eum. 22—27, quoted on l. 559. 

3 Scholium on Ravenna Ms of Aristophanes, Thesm. 135. 
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the king, who, like peas: asks his girl-faced pri- 
soner whence he came’. When the god. reveals him- 
self, the palace of Lycurgus, like that of the Theban 
king, ‘reels like a bacchanal inspired’ before his 
presence*, Lastly, the long-trailing robe, or bassara, 
which gives the name to the Bacchanals who form 
the chorus of the second piece in the trilogy, is re- 
ferred to in the lines : 


daTls yuTOvas ees te Avodias 


éyer Trodnpes (64 8). 


Of the second play, we learn that it included an 
account of the attack of the Bassarides on Orpheus, 
who instead of honouring Dionysus adored the sun- 
god Apollo, climbing the Pangaean mount betimes, 
to do his reverence to the rising sun. They tore 
him in pieces, and scattered his limbs abroad, every 
one from its fellow (like those of Pentheus in our play); 
but the Muses came and gathered them all together 
and buried them. The few remaining lines are too 
trivial to detain us; in one of them we have a refer- 
ence to a ‘bull goring’ (22 0, cf. Bacchae, 743), 1 
another to a oy flame smouldering on: an altar’ 
(22 2). | 

In the third play, in which the Thracian king 
appears to have paid with his life the penalty of 
opposing Dionysus, and yet to have been honoured 
side by side with that god after his death, we find 
little of special interest beyond the line describing 


1 Fragm. 56, quoted in note on 1. 460. 
2 Fragm. 64, quoted in note on l. 726. 
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the breezes that play in the cool and shady haunts 
of the gods: avpas [v.2. cavpas] vrockiotcw év wWuKrn- 
plots. | | 

The fragments-of the satyric drama at the close 
of the tetralogy contain nothing that is of any 
importance for our purpose’. 


There was also a trilogy of Aeschylus, on the 
doom of Pentheus, which probably consisted of the 
following pieces: (1) Seuéry %} dpoddpos, (2) Baxyar, 
(3) IlevOeds. One of the fragments of the first appa- 
rently refers to the alleged death of the son of Semele 
by the thunderbolts of Zeus’; another to the 
‘Thyiades that banquet on raw flesh®’ From (2), 
which is sometimes identified with (3), not a single 
fragment has been preserved; from the Pextheus, 
we have only a solitary line (und alwatos réuduya 
mpos Tédm BdAns), alluding possibly to the bloodless 
victory over the Bacchae which Dionysus bids the 
king look forward to, as the result of his espial (cf. 
804, and contrast 837). His death was referred to 
in another play called the Kavtpia, the title of 
which was formerly understood of the Bacchantes 
tearing their victims in pieces,—a meaning suggested 
by the use of the verb £alvew in a passage of Philo- 
stratus describing the rending asunder of the limbs 


1 They happen to include one of the earliest references to malt 
liquor, or barley. mead (123, kak Trovd’ érwe Bptrov icxvalywy ypdvy 
kaceuvoxourer TOOT év dvipela oréyy). 

2 Zeds os karéxra rotror, cf. 1. 244. 

3 dudow wuoBdpors, cf. 1. 139. 
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of Pentheus*. It appears simpler, however, to take 
it in the more obvious sense of ‘the wool-carding 
women?” In. the Bacchae we read of all the women 
being driven from the looms to the mountains by the 
frenzy -inspired by Dionysus (118, 1236); and in 
the earlier treatment of the same, or at any rate a 
similar, subject by Aeschylus, the chorus may possi- 
bly have consisted of the sober and stay-at-home 
women who went on working with their wool instead 
of joining the revels on the hills. It has been inge- 
niously suggested that the play may have referred, 
not to the story of Pentheus, but to another part of 
the legend of Dionysus, the ‘wool-carders’ being 
in this case the daughters of Minyas, who, when the 
worship of Dionysus was established in Boeotia, 
after the death of Pentheus, instead of taking part 
in the orgies in Cithaeron, remained in their home 
engaged in spinning and weaving wool, and were duly 
punished by the god for their neglect of his rites’. 


1 Quoted onl. 1136 (so Elmsley, p. 15). 

2 mulieres lanificae ; Od. XXII 423, elpia re galvew, Eur. Or. 12, 
‘oréupara Eqvaca (of one of the Parcae). 

3 Ovid Met. IV 1—543 329—415, esp. 32—35, Solae Minyeides 
intus, intempestiva turbantes festa Minerva, aut ducunt lanas, aut 
stamina pollice versant, aut haerent telae, famulasque laboribus urgent. 
This interpretation of the name Zdvrpiac is supported by Wecklein, who 
quotes Bockh, Graec. trag. princ. c. “iii, and assigns the play to the 
same trilogy as the (Avovicov) rpopol and the ’A@duas. According to 
the legend as related in Apollodorus (111 4 § 3), Zeus, when Dionysus 
had been born from his thigh, sent the infant by the hands of Hermes to 
be brought up by Semele’s sister Ino and that sister’s husband Athamas. 
Both of them were struck mad by Hera, Athamas mistook one of his 
sons for a lion’s cub (cf. fragm. 4 a, Bpvafovons realvns, and Ovid 2. ¢. 
513, cum gemina...prole leaena), while Ino slew the other. 
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But however this may be, we may be sure that 
the death of Pentheus was either incidentally or fully 
referred to in the tragedy, and that it took place, 
as in our own play, on mount Cithaeron’; and it is 
highly probable that the ‘stakes of pine in flame 
enfolded’ mentioned in one of the fragments’, were 
the torches used by the Bacchae in their attack on 
the intruder Pentheus, in exactly the same manner as 
is represented on a work of ancient art figured on a 
subsequent page (lxxxviii), Thus it would appear 
that the manner of his death, as referred to by Ae- 
schylus, was somewhat different to that which is related 
by Euripides. In the same play Lyssa, the goddess 
of Madness, appears in person, as in the Hercules 
furens of our poet, and incites the Bacchae in a 
stirring speech in which she apparently compares the 
frenzy’ she inspires with the convulsions caused by 
the scorpion’s. sting*. Another fragment tells of a 
place ‘unlit by ray of sun or-moon’; words which 
possibly describe a gloomy dungeon like that in 
1, 510 (oxdreov Kvédas). 

As we leave these few fragments of Aeschylus on 
‘the worship of Dionysus, we may well remark, with 


1 Schol. on Aesch. Zum. 24, vov dynow év Ilapvacw eivar ra xara 
TlevOéa: év' dé, rats Ravrpiats év KiOaipam. The former part of this note 
is clearly wrong, as Aeschylus in the Humenides says nothing of the 
place where Pentheus was slain, but only alludes to the god’s making 
the Corycian cave on Parnassus his haunt, afer putting the Theban 
king to death (doubtless, as in the Xantriae, on Cithaeron). 

2 Pollux: ras pévroe Adurddas Kai kdmaxas eipynev ev Havrplas 
Aisxdnros ‘ kduaxes revxns of wuplpdexro.’ (fragm. 167). 

° Fragm. 165. Eur., inl. 977, speaks of the ‘hounds of Lyssa.’ 
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Milman, that ‘the loss of these Aeschylean tragedies 
is to be deplored more than that of any of the poet’s 
works, except perhaps his Viode. What must they 
have been, with his lofty fearlessness of religious con- 
ception, his massy power and grandeur, and his lyric 
language unrivalled in its rude picturesqueness ?’ 
‘We would willingly know, too,’ he adds, ‘how such 
a subject could have been treated by the grave and 
reverent Sophoclés*.’ | 


Among the lost plays of Sophocles is one called 
the ‘YSpoddpo., which may possibly have been, ‘like 
the play of Aeschylus already mentioned, an alterna- 
tive title for a SewéAn; but hardly anything remains 
to indicate its subject, except the bald statement that 
‘the author there used Baxydy in the same sense as 
Baxyevrav. His son, Iophon, wrote a Pentheus and 
a Bacchae (unless indeed these plays were identical), 
and a play of the latter name was included in the 
tetralogy with which Xenocles was victorious over 
Euripides in the year 415 B.c.2 Sophocles himself, in 
his extant tragedies, has a few graceful passages 


1 Avsamemnon and Bacchanals, p. 96. 

.2 Aelian Var. Hist. 11 8, kara riv mpornv kal évevnxoorny ’Odup- 
midda, Kad? qv évixa "Héaiveros 6 "Axpayavrivos ordd.ov, avrnywricavro 
dddjAows HevoxrAfs kal Hvpurldns. Kal mpards ye iv Revoxdfjs, boris more 
otrés éorw, Oldtmods kat Avedore kal Bdxxas cat APdwavre Larupicg. 
TovTov SevTepos Huvpurlins qv ’ANeEdvSpw Kal Iladapjdec cai Tpwoi nai 
Sicidy Tarvprx@. yedrotov 5é (od ydp;) Bevoxdéa mey vixav, Hdpurldyv 
6 HrrdcOa, Kal radra rovovTos Spduact. tov bv0 Tolvuy .7d erepov’ 
h dvbnro. joav of THs Wiou Kipros Kal duabets kal méppw xploews dpOfjs, 7 
édexacOnoav. dromov dé éxarepov kal’ AOnvalwy qkiora déov. On the 
small number of victories won by the greatest dramatists, v. Meineke 
Com. Frag. li 904. 
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referring to the legend of Dionysus. In the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, for example, the god is invoked as follows 
by a Theban chorus: 

“We call on the god of the golden crown (xpucoulrpayr), weet 
name is linked with the name of our land, the ruddy (oiv@ma) boisterous 
Bacchus, the comrade of the Maenads; we call on him to come, and 
flash his flaming brand, against the war-god whom the gods disown.” 
(211—215.) 

At a later point in the same play, the Chorus, 
while musing on the birth of Oedipus, wonders 
whether he is the offspring of one of the gods, of 
Pan or Apollo or Hermes; 

‘for haply the Bacchic god, who dwells upon the mountain-peaks, 


received him as a gift from one of the Nymphs of Helicon with whom 
he loves to sport.” (1105.) 


Again, in the Oedipus Coloneus, the representation 
of which by the poet’s grandson, in B.C. 401, belongs 
to a date later than the Bacchae, (though it was written 
possibly many years before,) the choral ode, which the 
familiar anecdote connects with the author’s declining 
years, describes, as a haunt of Dionysus, 

‘the gleaming Colonus; where down in the fresh green delis. the. 
clear-voiced nightingale most loves to sing, true evermore to the 
purpling ivy and to the god’s own sacred leafage, with its unnumbered 
fruit inviolate, that knows no heat of sun, no blast of storm; where 


Dionysus, lord of revel, wanders, dancing around the nymphs divine 
who nursed his youth.” (670—680o.) 


‘In the earliest of his plays whose date is known, 
the Antigone of 440 B.C., we have the following refer- 
ence to the legend of Lycurgus: 


‘*Fast bound, besides, was Dryas’ son, the Edonian king of temper 
keen, who, for his bitter taunts, was enchained in a dungeon of rock, by 
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the will of Dionysus. So dread is the full bloom of wrath that issues 
from madness like his; but at last he learnt that in all his frenzy, 
twas the god himself that he-.was taunting with bitter tongue; 

for he fain would have quelled the dames inspired, and quenched 
' the Evian torch, and vexed the heart of the Muses to whom the flute 


is dear.” (955—965.-) ' 


The parallel story of Pentheus is, however, never 
referred to by Sophocles; to have devoted a whole 
tragedy to a theme into which the wild enthusiasm of 
Bacchanalian revelry must necessarily have largely 
entered, would perhaps have been hardly in keeping 
with the calm and serene composure which is one of 
the main characteristics of that poet’s temper. But 
we may well regret that the legend of Dionysus was 
not more fully handled by one who could write the 
brilliant ode in the Aztzgone, where the god is sum- 
moned to the relief of the plague-stricken place of his 
birth. It is a perfect mosaic of happy allusion to his 
varied attributes, to his favoured haunts and to his 
wide-spread worship; and, as many of these points will 
meet us again in the play which we are about to study, 
we may close this brief review of the literary treat- 
ment of the legend before the time of Euripides with 
an attempt to render the ode in question (I115—-52). 

Hail, thou god. of many names, 
Pride of Theban Semele, 

Born to Zeus mid lightning flames, 
Strength of glorious Italy ! 

O’er Deo’s dells thy power presideth, 
Where Eleusis welcomes all; 

Where Ismenos softly glideth, 
Bacchic god, on thee we call; 


In Thebes, the Bacchant’s. home, to dwell thoi ‘deignest, 
And o’er the brood of the fierce dragon - reignest:: 
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O’er the double-crested height, 
Where the nymphs Corycian roam, 
Looks on thee the lurid light, 
Where Castalia falls in foam. 
Nysa’s hillside ivy-clad, — 
And the bright Euboean shore, 
Green with vines, with clusters glad, 
Haply soon shall waft thee o’er. 
Oh! haste to Thebes and all her calling streets; 
A people’s holy cry thy coming greets. 


Far above all towns that be, 
Thebes is honoured most by thee, 
And Semele, the thunder-slain ; 
E’en now, when all our thronging town 
With dire disease is stricken down, 
Speed hither, speed! with healing in thy train, 
O’er high Parnassus, or the moaning main. 


Leader of the heavenly quire 
Of dancing stars that throb with fire! 
Shine, son of Zeus! upon our sight,. 
Thou ruler of the midnight voices, 
' Thou king, whose Thyiad-band rejoices 
In madding dances all the live-long night, 
Iacchos praising, lord of their delight. 
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! § 3. Euripides in Macedonia. 


While we are told of Sophocles that, so strong 
was his love for Athens, that none of the kings, who 
invited him to their courts, could induce him to leave 
his country’; the closing years of Euripides, like 
those of Aeschylus at the court of Hiero, were spent 
far away from the land of his birth. He was weary, 
perhaps, of scenes of domiestic discomfort; he had 
been persecuted in the Thesmophoriazusae by the 
taunts of that licensed libeller, Aristophanes; and the 
shadows of unpopularity were possibly already gather- 
ing round his friend, Socrates’, while, Alcibiades, in 
honour of whose Olympic victory he had composed a 
song of triumph*, was now a condemned exile. Ac- 
cordingly, the aged poet retired from Athens. He 
visited, in the first instance, Magnesia, where he was 
received with special distinction*, and where we may’ 
fancy him looking from the shores of the Pagasaean 
bay toward the pine-woods of mount, Pelion, and re- 
calling the prologue of his own Medea : 

Oh! that the Argo ne’er had winged her way 
To Colchis, *twixt the blue Symplegades;. 4 


Nor the cleft pine e’er fall’n in Pelion’s glens. 


1 otTw pirabnvaréraros nv. Vit. anon. 

2 Diogen. Laert. Socr. Il 5, €ddxee 5é cummrorety Hipirldy.  d6ev 
Mynotrhoxos otrw dyot? Ppvyes éorl Kkawdv Spaua rovr Hdpurlédov, | 
@ kal Th Ppvyay broriOnot Zwxpdrns. Aelian Var. A/zst. 11 13, 6 dé 
ZwKparns cmdvioy pev éreoira rots Pedrpors, et more dé Hipurlins O THs 
Tpayywolas mounTys yywrifero Katvots rparywdors, Tore ye adixvetro...éxatpe 
yap TH avdpt dia Te THY Coplay adrov Kal Thy év Tots “ETPOLS ApeT HY. 

3 Plutarch Acid. xi. 

4 wit. Eur. (in Nauck’s ed. p. v, lL. 21), erie dé éy eae Kal 
mpocevia ériundn kat aredela. g 2 
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- From Magnesia he proceeded to the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia. Socrates himself was 
also invited by that king; but, true to himself, he de- 
clined the compliment, on the ground that it was as 
degrading to accept a favour when unable to return it, 
as to receive an injury when incapable of requiting 
it. The philosopher may well have had other reasons 
for refusing the invitation, as he was doubtless aware 
of the career of crime by which the king had won 
the throne. A graphic description of that career 1s, 
at any rate, to be found in a dialogue between So- 
crates and Polus, in the following passage from the 
Gorgias of Plato:— 


‘Polus. You see, I presume, that Archelaus the son of Perdiccas is 
King of Macedonia. Socr. Well, if I don’t, I hear of him, at any rate. 
Polus. Is he happy, then, in your opinion, or wretched? Socr. I don’t 
know, Polus, for I haye not the honour of his acquaintance. Polus. 
What then? Do you mean to say you could find it out, by making his 
acquaintance? Don’t you know already, that he is happy? Socr. No, 
indeed, I don’t. Folus. Then it’s clear, Socrates, that you will say 
that you don’t know that ‘the Great King ’ is happy either. Socr. And 
if I do, I shall be speaking the truth; for I don’t know what is his condi- 
tion in regard.to mental cultivation and moral character. Polus. How 
then? Does happiness consist in this alone? Socr. Yes, according to 
my view, Polus; the man or woman who is gentle and good, I say, is 
happy, and onie that is unjust and wicked is miserable. Polus. Then, 
according to your account, the said-Archelaus is miserable. Socr. Yes, 
my friend, if he'is unjust he is. olus. Why, of course, he is unjust; 
he had no claim at all to the throne which he now holds, as he was the 
son of a woman who was the slave’ of his father Perdiccas’ brother, 
Alcetas; and therefore in strict rzght, he was himself the slave of Al- 
' cetas; and, if he had wanted to do what was ‘right,’ he would have been 


1 Ar. Rhet. 11 23 § 8, Dwxpdrys otk épy Panter ws Heo: vBpuv 
yap &pyn elvar 7d wh divacba dutvacbar duolws eb wabdvra women Kal 


kaxas. Stobaeus 97 p.522. Diog. Laert. 11 5 § 9. 
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the slave of Alcetas, and ‘happy’ according to your account; but, as it 
is, he has become unspeakably misérable, for he has committed acts of 
the gravest injustice. In the first place, he invited to court this very 
same master and uncle of his, on the pretence of intending to restore 
him to the throne which Perdiccas had usurped; and after entertaining 
him and his son Alexander, his own cousin, about the same age as him- 
self, and making them drunk, he stowed them away in a carriage, 
' drove them off by night, killed them both and made away with their 
bodies. And, after all this wickedness, he never discovered that he > 
had made himself the most ‘miserable’ of men, he never repented of 
what he had done; he did not choose to make himself ‘happy’ by bring- 
ing up, as he was bound to do, his brother, the true son of Perdiccas, a 
boy of some seven years of age, to whom the throne rightly belonged, and 
by restoring to him his kingdom. No! far from it; not long after, he threw 
him into a well and drowned him, and then told his mother Cleopatra, 
that he had tumbled in, just as he was chasing a goose, and had so 
come by his death. Accordingly, as he is now the greatest criminal in 
Macedonia, he is doubtless the most ‘miserable’ of all the Macedonians, 
and not the happiest; and I dare say there are a good many people in 
Athens, who, with you at their head, would rather change places with 
any Macedonian you please to name, than with King Archelaus},’ 


Antecedents such as these may well have deterred 
Socrates from presenting himself at the court of 
the king; Euripides, however, poet and philosopher 
in one®, accepted the invitation which the philosopher 
-declined. For, in justice to this most ‘unjust’ Arche- 
laus, we are bound to admit that he appears to have 
governed well the kingdom that he had won by crime, 
thus proving an exception to the rule laid down by 
Tacitus, zemo unquam imperium flagitio quaesitum bonts 
_artibus exercuit®. He built fortresses, developed the 
means of communication between various portions of 

1 Plato Gorgias 470 D-—-471 D (mainly from Cope’s translation). 
2 Vitruvius viii, praef., Zuripides, auditor Anaxagorae, quem philo- 


sophum Athenienses scenicum appellaverunt, 
3 Fist. I 30. 
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his territory, and equipped himself with an ample 
supply of horses and arms, by which the military 
resources of his dominion were improved to a greater 
extent by himself alone than by all his eight prede-. 
cessors put together’. He not only did all this, but 
(like the Elder Dionysius not long after) he also 
became a distinguished patron of art and literature. 
His palace was lavishly embellished with paintings by 
Zeuxis”, who presented his patron with a picture of 
Pan for which he would accept no remuneration; on 
the ground that the work was beyond all price*®. As 
a descendant of the Heracleid Temenidae of Argos, 
the king may have feasted his eyes on pictures by that | 
artist representing the exploits of Hercules, his heroic 
ancestor*; the patron of the poet of the Bacchae may 
have had his walls adorned with those pendent grapes, 
in painting which, according to the familiar story, 
Zeuxis was unrivalled’. Either at Aegae, the ancient 
capital, or at Dium on the sea-coast, the king esta- 
blished ‘Olympian’ festivals in honour of the Muses’®. 
At his court was the tragic poet Agathon, the first to 
set the pernicious precedent of introducing into hisplays. 
choral odes which had no connexion with the plot’,— 
Agathon,the genial host of Plato’s Symposiam,who was 


1 Thue. II roo. 
2 Aelian Var. Hist. X1v 17 (at the cost of 400 mduae). 

3° Pliny Vat. Hist. Xxxv § 62. 

4 Such as Hercules infans dracones strangulans, painted by Zeuxis, 
apparently however for Agrigentum (Pliny zz. s.). 

5 Pliny zw. s., § 66. 

6 See note on 1. 409. 

7 Aristot. Poet. 18, 22, éuBoryua oo mpwrov dpéavros ’ Ayd0wvos 
TOLOUTOU. 
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complimented by Euripides himself, while reclining at 
the king’s table with his brother poet, as ‘handsome 
‘not only in the spring-time, but also in the autumn of 
life’’ There too, was the famous musician and dithy- 
rambic poet, Timotheus, who, when hissed off the 
stage for his bold innovations, had been re-assured 
by Euripides with the prediction that ‘he would soon 
have the theatres at his feet?’ And there, also, was 
Choerilus, the writer of the great epic on the wars of 
the Greeks with Xerxes and Dareius’®. ~ 3 

In this goodly company, Euripides composed a 
play to which, in compliment to his patron, he gave 
the name of ‘Archelaus’*; and it was almost certainly 
at the court of that king, that he either wrote the play 
which is now before us, or, at any rate, gave it the last 
finishing touches. This conclusion is rendered highly 
probable by its complimentary references to the haunt 
of the Muses in Pieria, which was part of the king’s 
dominions; to the hallowed slope of Olympus, the 
most prominent object in the Pierian landscape (Il. 
4o9—415); and to the ‘swift stream’ of Axius (568), 
which after bursting its way through what is known 
as the Iron Gate between the Scardus and Orbelus 


1 Aelian Var. Hist. XIII 4, ob} yap mdvoy 7d gap Tay Kardoy Kandy 
ory, dNAG Kal Td werdrwpov. 

2 Plutarch, az seni sit gerenda respublica xxiii. § 4, p. 798 c—d. 
Tipddeov Hipurtdns, ovpitréuevov él ry Kaworouig kal mapavomety eis 
THv povoikny Soxodvra, Oappeiv éxédeuvcev, ws édlyou xpévou T&v bed pw 
br’ air@ yevncouévwy. He composed a dithyramb on ‘the travail of 
Semele,’ Boethius, de musica,11. See also Plut. apophth. p. 177. 

3 Athenaeus VIII p. 345 E. 


4 vit, Lur., Nauck, p. vi, l. 23, xapivduevos air@ dpaua O meu [Les 
eypaye. 
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ranges, and passing through the great upland plain of 
Pelagonia, one of the primitive seats of the Macedonian 
race, becomes the principal river of Macedonia itself, 
finding its way at last into the Mediterranean at the 
head of the gulf of Therma*’. The poet also refers, in 
terms of praise, to the less important stream of the 
Loidias (571), one of whose tributaries rises near 
Aegae, or Edessa, the ancient capital of the Mace- 
donian kingdom. Aegae is the modern Vodhena, 
a place remarkable for the strategic importance of its 
position and the beauty of its surroundings, standing 
as itdoes at a point commanding communication with 
the upper country, and now traversed by a ‘clear river 
which descends from the upper part of the valley and © 
divides into a number of smaller streams which pass 
through the town, and plunge at various points down 
the steep rocks®” The prospect from its terraces ex- | 
tends over the plain of lower Macedonia which is ~ 
celebrated by Euripides as ‘the land. of noble horses,’ 
‘fertilized by fairest waters’ (5 71—5). About half- 
way between Aegae and the sea were the low hills 
and the widespread marshes, which marked the site 
of Pella*®, destined ere long to become the capital of 

* Tozer, Geography of Greece, pp. 200—202. 

2 id. p. 203. Curtius, Z. G.v21. Abel, Mak. vor Philipp, 110—5. 

3 It is often stated by modern writers that Euripides spent the last 
years of his life at Pella, and not, as seems more natural, at Aegae, the 
capital (apparently) of Archelaus. The evidence of late authorities, 
writing at a time when the fame of the earlier capital had been eclipsed 
by that of the later, appears to me almost worthless in such a matter. 
Nothing more than a tomb in Macedonia need be meant in the anony- 


mous epigram which closes with the couplet: aAN guores IeAXatov 
tm’ jplov, ws ar d Adrpis ILvepldwy valys ayxd0e Ieepliwy (Anthol. Pal. 
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one of the successors of Archelaus, Philip of Macedon, 
and to be the birthplace of Alexander the Great; 
while to the south, the landscape was closed by the 
_ mighty mass of the snowy Olympus. | : 
Whether the play, written in whole or in part 
“among the surroundings above described, was actually 
represented at the court of Archelaus, is a question on 
which we have no evidence. We may, however, ob- 
serve that the theme selected would have probably 
found an appreciative audience in Macedonia. The 
subjects of Archelaus would be well acquainted with 
the story of Lycurgus, king of the adjoining district 
of Thrace; and the legend of Pentheus, the Theban 
parallel to the Thracian story, would have the advan- 
tage of being less trite and familiar to the Macedonian 
people. Further, the worship of Dionysus would seem 
to have met with an enthusiastic reception among 
the wild tribes of that region; this may be con- 
cluded from the terms in which Plutarch in his life of 
Alexander introduces an anecdote of Olympias, be- 
longing to a date about fifty years after that of this 


vil 44). The only other writer, so far as I can find, who mentions Pella 
in connexion with Eur., is Suidas s. v. Hupurléys : cal rd dora abrod év 
TIé\Ay peraxoulods Tov Baotdéa. Pella, which, in the time of Philip’s 
father Amyntas (B.C. 392), is extolled as peylorn raov év Maxedovig 
mov\ewy (Xen. Hell. v 2 § 12), is depreciated by Demosthenes as being, 
at the accession of Philip himself, a xwplov &ofov kat prxpdv,—in com- _ 
parison, that is, with its later fame, and in contrast, as the context _ 
shews, with the glory of Athens (de cor. p.247).. Abel w. 5. p. 198, 


_, says: unter Archelaos trat diese Stadt, soweit es irgend moglich war, an 


die Stelle von Edessa: but I can find no clear authority for this state- 
ment. See infra p. cxxxvi. See also Leake’s Northern Greece, iii 
258—270. 
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play. ‘All the women of this region,’ he remarks, 
‘being of old time under the influence of the Orphic 
rites and the orgies of Dionysus, and bearing the name 
of KrAw&daves and Miparréves, have customs similar 
‘in many respects to the Edonian and the Thracian 
women near mount Haemus. But Olympias, who more 
than the rest affected these wild raptures and carried 
her enthusiasm to a still stranger pitch (BapBapixdre- 
pov), was wont to carry about in the revel-bands huge 
tame serpents, which often crept out of the ivy and the 
mystic baskets, and entwined themselves round the 
sacred wands and garlands of the women, to the 
terror of the men’ (11§ 5). It was on such an occa- 
sion as this, that Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
first won the admiration of Philip of Macedon. 

In Macedonia Euripides died, in B.c. 406, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age’. The strangest legends 
were told of the manner of his death, possibly invent- 
ed by the comic poets of his own time, or the scandal- 
mongers of a later generation, who, wilfully confound- 
ing (it may be) the fate of the poet ‘with that of 
, Pentheus in this, perhaps his latest, play, described 
him as having met his end by being torn in pieces by 
some infuriated women. According to another equally © 
improbable story, indignantly denied in a well-known | 
epigram, he was worried to death by the dogs of 
- Archelaus’. | 

He was buried near the town of Arethusa in the 
pass of Aulon, at a spot where two streams met, one 


. piedoxts XIII 103 eu Eur. p. x, note 3). 
~ 2 Anth. 3 VII 51, ov ce KuvGy yévos eiX, a K.T. rh 
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of them famed for its healthful water, while it was 
death to drink of the other’. His tomb was. struck. 
by lightning, a distinction which it shared with that of 
the Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus*. AtAthens,on hearing | 
of his death, Sophocles, we are told, put on mourning 
himself, and at a public representation in the theatre 
ordered his actors and chorus to lay aside their crowns; 
and all the people wept. His countrymen, who in 
vain pleaded for his remains, built a cenotaph in his 
honour, which was seen in the second century of our. 
era by the traveller Pausanias as he made his way 
from Peiraeus to Athens along the ruins of the long- 
walls of Conon’. It stood near the monument of one 
whose style. had many points in common with that of 
Euripides, the comic poet Menander, and it bore the 
following inscription, attributed to the historian Thu- 
cydides, but composed more probably by the ee 
and musician Timotheus: 
PVTLO [LEV ‘EdAds Garac’ Evputidov’ ooréa 8 toes 
14 Makeddy, Hrrep* SéEato tépya Biov' - 
matpn © -ENAdéos *EKAXas, non TOAAG 6€ Movgas’ 
Tépras, €K TONY Kal TOV érrawov é&xet. 


(Anth. Pal. VII 45.) | 


Euripides, all Hellas is a monument to thee; 
Thy bones hath Macedonia, that saw thy latter days, 

And yet, thy home was Athens, the heart of Hellas she, 
And thou, the Muse’s darling, hast won the meed of praise. 


1 Ammianus Marc. 27, 4,8; Pliny JVat. Hist. 31, 193 Vitruvius 8, 
3 (Nauck Zur. p. xxi). 

2 Plut. Lycurg. 31. 3 Pausanias I 2, 2. 

# ms. 7 yap, al. ry yap. 

5 al. wovcas (thou, whose Muses charmed us). 


Ss. Bo a 
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Another epigram refers as follows to his burial in 
Macedonia, and bids the poet rest assured that his 
fame will rival that. of Homer: 


yaipe mehapretarous’, Evperridn, éy yuarouce 
TIteplas Tov: aet yurtos éyav Oadapov" 
icO. & dard yOoves adv, St cou KrEos APOiTov Eorat 
isov ‘Opunpelats aevdows yapiow. | 
| (VII 43.) 
Though, ’mid Pieria’s dells of leafy gloom, 
In endless night thou sleepest in the tomb, 


Rest sure, though laid in dust, thy fame for aye 
Shall rival Homer’s charms that never die. 


1 Lobeck’s emendation for wedaumémdots. 
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§4. The Bacchae of Euripides: an outline of the 
play, with some account of tts representation on. the stage. 


After the death of Euripides, his son or nephew, 
who bore the same name, exhibited the Aacchae, to- 
gether with the Alcmacon in Corinth, and the Jphi- 
geneia in Aulis’, No ingenuity, however, is ever likely 
to find any point in common which would justify the 
three plays being regarded as a trilogy in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term*. It is probably this trilogy 
to which the prize was awarded after the poet’s death”. 

It may be added that the date of its representation 
was almost certainly after that of the Ranae of Aristo- 
phanes, which, as is well known, was brought out in 
B.C. 405, shortly after the death of Euripides and 
Sophocles. Had the Bacchae been exhibited before 
the Ranae, the latter would inevitably have contained 
some reference to the former, especially as the charac- 
ter of Dionysus is common to both, and several points 
in the play of Euripides would lend themselves isagny 
to the criticism of the comic poet*. 


The persons of the play are 


DIONYSUS, a god in the iienese of man, son of 
Zeus and Semele, daughter of Cadmus. 


1 Schol. Ar. Raz. 67, ai ddacKkantae Peporgt rehevrqjoavros Hupurldov 
Tov vidy adbrod dedidaxdvar ouwvupoy év adore: Idvyéveray thy év AUNO1, 
*AAkpalwva, Baxxas. 

2 Suidas, vikas dveldero réoocapas mepiwv, Ti dé plav pera THY 
TedeuT Hp, érdersapevov 7d Spaua Tod ddeAGrd08 adrod Hvpurtsov. 


3 Cf. Boeckh, Graec. tragocd. princ., p. 306. 
. a2 
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TEIRESIAS, an aged prophet. 

CADMUS, founder, and sometime king, of Thebes. 

AGAVE, one of the daughters of Cadmus. 

PENTHEUS, king of Thebes, son of Agave. 

THE KING’S ATTENDANT. 7 

FIRST MESSENGER, a herdsman. — | 

SECOND MESSENGER, one of the King’s attend- 

ants. : 
CHORUS of Asiatic women, worshippers of Diony-. 

SUS. 


As there are only three actors, the cast of the play 
would probably be as follows: 


First Actor (mporayaviarys); Dionysus and Teire- 
sias. 

Second Actor (Sevtepaywvioctns), Pentheus and 
Agave. 

Third Actor naavign.. Cadmus, Attendant, 
First and Second Messengers. | 


This arrangement enables us to assign to the first 
actor a leading part throughout the play, including 
the delivery of the opening speech. The famous actor 
Theodorus, as we learn from Arist. Pol. IV (VII) 17 
§ 13, always made a point of taking the opening part, 
because it ensured his winning..the attention of the 
‘audience at the very outset.. The vdle of Agave, 
though comparatively short, would require good 
acting, and it is possibly this that has led Wecklein 
to assign Agave and Pentheus to ‘the mpwrayeavoris. 
There is no difficulty in giving the Second Messenger’s 
speech to the Second Actor; this would be quite’ 
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consistent with the suggestion referred to in the note 
on 1.1153, where the parts of the Second Messenger 
and Agave are assigned to the same player; it also 
harmonizes with the combination of parts incidentally 
-impliéd in the anecdote of the recital of a scene from 
this play in the Parthian camp on the death of 
‘Crassus (note on 1169). The arrangement proposed 
in Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks, p. ae is some- 
what different : 


‘Protagonist : Dionysus, Teiresias, and the second 
messenger. | 

Deuteragonist: Cadmus, servant, first messenger. 

T. vitagonist : Pentheus, Agave’. | | 


Throughout the play, the Scene is laid before the 
palace of Pentheus in the Cadmeia, the citadel of 
Thebes in the northern part of the town, the direction 
furthest removed from Cithaeron where the Baccha- 

nals are holding revel. The towers of Thebes are. 
referred to in the course of the play (172), but we. 
need not suppose that the scenery included any repre- 
sentation of them. The mechanical contrivance known 
-as the periactos is visible at each of the two extremi- 
ties of the stage; the feriactos on the: spectators’ left 
conventionally indicating the direction of the road 
to foreign and distant parts, while that on the right 
denotes the way to the town and to the neighbouring 
range of Cithaeron, which would naturally be reached 
by going through the town and leaving it by the 


1 Compare the same scholar’s edition of the Amtigone, p. 20. 
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Electran gates’, The palace is a building in the 
Doric style, with its columns supporting an entabla- 
ture, in which the triglyphs, characteristic of that 
order, may be seen (591, 1214). Near the palace is 
the monument of Semele, marking the place where 
she was struck dead by lightning,—a spot fenced off 
from profanation and mantled over with a clustering 
vine; over it a dull flame is flickering which will be 
kindled into brightness as the action of the play 
advances (594—9, 623), while around it are the still 
smouldering ruins of the house in which she was 
slain. ; a 

mpédoyos (1—63). The prologue is spoken by the god 
Dionysus, who enters from the left of the stage. He 
appears in the form of man, disguised as one of his own 
votaries, as leader of a revel-band of women whom he 
has escorted from Lydia, and who form the Chorus of 
the play. In his hand he holds the ¢hyrsus (495), his 
hair falls in long ringlets down his neck (493, a8pos 
| Boorpuxos, and 235, 455); he has a flushed cheek 

1 The meplaxro. (sc. Otpas) appear to have been ‘revolving doors 
in the form of a triangular prism, which stood before the side-doors on 
the stage and by turning round on a pivot indicated the different 
regions supposed to lie in the neighbourhood of the scene’; Theatre of 
the Greeks, p» 239. Julius Pollux, 1v § 126, wap’ éxdrepa dé ré&v dbo 
Oup&v r&v wept tiv péonv, ddrat Svo elev dv, ula éxarépwOev, rpds as al 
weplaxTo. cunmennyacw* 7 wer Sea (on the right of the stage, i.e. the 
left of the spectators,) ra gw médrews Syrofca, t 8° dpirrepd ra ex 
modews? pddiora Ta ek ipévos...el dé Emtotpadeley of meplaxrou * 
deka ev dwelBer torov* duddrepar 6é xwpay Vradddrrovet. Tov pwévTor 
mapbdwy 7 wev de&ia (on the right of the spectators) dypd0ep (al. dyop7- 
Gev), 7 €k Ayuévos, 4 Ex modews dryer’ of 5é dAraXSOEY Tefol ddixvotpevor, 
kara Thy érépay eiciaow. On this difficult passage, see Wecklein’s 


Scenische Studien (Philologus 31, p. 447), and A. Miiller 2d. 35, p. 324 ff. 
also id. Buhnenalterthiimer, § 13, and Haigh’s Aztic Theatre, p. 181. 
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(438), languishing eyes (236), and a fair and delicate 
form of almost feminine loveliness (353, O7Avpopdos, 
and 457). In other respects he is represented in the 
dress and other accessories common to all the retinue 
of the god,—the ivy-crown on his head, the fillet on 
his brow, and the skin of the fawn or panther slung 
across his chest (see notes on 106, 833 and 24). Like 
any other actor in Greek tragedy, he wears the long 
striped tunic reaching to the ground’; and, over this, 
a loose upper robe. Towards the end of the play, 
when he reveals himself as Dionysus, he will assume 
the attire conventionally appropriated to that god, 
when represented on the stage,—a long robe of saffron 
colour, bound about the breast with a broad girdle of 
varied hue’. 

In the first part of the prologue (1—54) Dionysus 
states his object in coming to Thebes in human dis- 
guise. He has triumphantly established his worship 
in the lands of the East, and he now comes to the city 
of his birth, resolved on manifesting his divinity in a 
signal manner to the Thebans, and chiefly to his own 
mother’s sisters, Ino, Autonoe and Agave, and ‘to 
Agave’s son, the young king, Pentheus. He has 
inspired all the women of Thebes with madness, and 
driven them forth, with the daughters of Cadmus, to 
hold their revels on Cithaeron. If Thebes does vio- 
‘lence to his votaries, he will give them battle a the” 
head of his Maenads. 

a Pollux, Iv § 116, éoOjres wev Tpayexal, moxidov Cue yap éxadetro 
6 XLTwV) K.T.A, 


2 ‘Pollux, IV § 117, 6 5€ Kpoxwrds tudriov' Acévucos 6é abr@ éexpiro, 
Kal pacxanior Ape avOu'@, kal OUpocw. 
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At this point the Chorus, a baad of fifteen Asiatic 
women, who. have attended the speaker of the pro- 
logue in his wanderings, after passing along the para- 
scenia-or side-buildings of the stage, and through the 
entrance called the parodos, has just come in full view 
on thé side of the orchestra which lies to, the left of 
the spectators. They appear in the garb characteristic 
of Bacchanals; crowned with wreaths of ivy and with 
the gay mitra, the Bacchic head-dress ; robed in.the 
long tunic which falls to their feet (yerav odnpns), 
and is bound by a bright girdle; the dappled fawn- 
skin is flung across the shoulder ; all of them appear 
to be barefooted (863) ; some of them are waving the 
thyrsus, while others are beating the tympanum. 

After a slight pause, while the Corus: are coming 
into sight, Dionysus, whom they regard as only their 
escort in travel and not as their god, in the latter part 
of the prologue (58—68) addresses them from the stage, 
calling upon them to beat their drums before the 
palace, that all Thebes may come and see, while he 
himself goes to join the revels on Cithaeron. [Exit 
Dionysus by the right-hand periactos.] 


ard.poSos (6 4—169).1 The object of the first Choral ode 
is to give a brilliant and life-like picture of the Diony- 
siac worship in its purer forms. In the first two 
strophes (64—71), recited perhaps by the coryphaeus 
alone’, solemn silence is called for, in language like 


' Defined by Aristotle, Poet. 12, as } mpdérn dééts BXov xopod, and so 
~termed because it was recited by the chorus immediately on reaching 
the orchestra from the side entrance. 

2 As suggested by Wecklein on 1. 64. 
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that of the priests of Eleusis,.as a prelude to the 
praise of the mystic rites of Didnysus: They sing 
the story of his wondrous birth; they summon Thebes, 
his birthplace, to join his worship; they tell of the 
origin of the Bacchanalian music.. The Epode de- 
scribes the joys of the chase and the dance, and the 
frolics of the Bacchae on the hills. 


éreod8tov! mpdrov (170—369). Scene LT. Teiresias and 
Cadmus. The action of the play now begins. On 
the right of the stage, enters from the city of Thebes 
the blind and aged prophet Teiresias. Unlike the 
Teiresias of other plays, he has none to’ guide him, 
being’ brought safely on his way by the invisible god, 
Dionysus, whose worship he has accepted. He is 
covered with ‘the net-like woollen robe’ generally worn 
by soothsayers when they appear on the stage®. Over 
this he has thrown the Bacchic fawn-skin ; instead of 
the prophet’s chaplet* he wears the ivy-crown; instead 
of the laurelled staff of Apollo’s seer, he carries the 
thyrsus swathed with ivy. 
_ He has an appointment with Cadmus, who comes 
out to meet him from the door of the Palace. The 
two old men have both of them agreed to go out to - 
Cithaeron, dressed in the garb of Bacchanals, there to 
honour Dionysus in the dance. 


+ ‘All that part of a tragedy which is included between two entire 
choral odes’ (Arist. Poet. 12). ' 

. 2° Pollux, Iv § 116, 7d 5°. méry see Te €& éplup SustleOes wept wav 
To gpa, 6 Terpecias émeBddrero 7 Tis GANOS pavTis. 

3 pavreta orépyn, Ag. 1265 (Wecklein, p. 15). 
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Scene II (215—369). Pentheus, whose approach is 
noticed by Cadmus, suddenly comes back from abroad, 
entering the stage from the left. As king, he is 
represented with diadem and sceptre and with a. 
purple zystis over the bright chzton*. His youth is 
indicated by an appropriate mask which has addi- 
tional dignity given to it by the elevated frontlet 
called the éyxos. He is much excited by having just 
heard that a handsome stranger from Lydia has led 
all the women of Thebes to leave their homes in wild 
excitement, and hold revels and dances on Cithaeron. 
_ He denounces the stranger as a gross impostor, and 
the revels as a discreditable scandal. He has already 
ordered the imprisonment of some of the women, and 
he resolves on slaying this impostor, who is trying to 
make out that the babe who died at its birth, when 
its mother Semele was slain, was actually a god, 
Dionysus.—Up to this point, his speech is a kind of 
second prologue; he now (at line 248) catches sight 
of. the two old men in their fantastic garb; he 
implores Cadmus to give up the new worship, and 
taunts Teiresias with having joined it from interested 
motives, The Chorus briefly protests; the prophet then 
expounds at length the true meaning of the story of 
the god’s birth, claims for him a share in the preroga- 
tives of the deities already accepted by Hellas, fore- 
tells the establishment of his worship at the shrine of 
_ Apollo at Delphi, and closes his speech by hinting 
darkly at an impending doom (327). The king is 

1 Possibly the fact that he had just returned from a journey was 


indicated by his appearing in the garb of travel, instead of the full 
insignia of royalty (Pfander on Eur. p. 29). 
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unmoved either by the predictions of Teiresias or the 
entreaties of Cadmus. To annoy the prophet, he 
orders some of his attendants to go and demolish his 
place. of augury, while he sends others to the hills to 
capture the ‘Lydian stranger’ [Axeunt Cadmus and 
Teiresias, by the right of the stage, for Cithaeron. 
The king apparently remains before his palace await- 
ing the return of his messengers, unmoved by the 
presence of the Chorus.] 
.  grdowpov! mparov (370—431). The impious language of 
Pentheus leads the Chorus to ‘invoke the goddess of 
Sanctity, wronged as she is by his insolence towards 
the divinity who rules the banquet and the dance, is 
merry with the flute and drives dull care away. 
Blasphemy and folly such as his can only end in 
disaster: there is a wisdom which is false wisdom, 
‘and an overweening ambition cuts short the days of 
man. Forbidden to hold their revels in Thebes, they 
long to leave for Cyprus or Pieria, where a welcome 
would await the worship of their god. Dear to him 
is Peace, and he gives of his bounty to rich and poor 
alike, hating none but him who cares not for the bliss 
that fe bestows. True wisdom, they declare in con- 
clusion, is to refrain from the shallow conceit of those 
who affect to be wiser than their neighbours, and to be 
content, instead, with what is sanctioned by popular 
use and by common sense. 

émevodSiov Sevrepov (434518). The king’s messengers, 

1 i,e. an ode sung, not while the chorus is stationary, but after it 
has taken up its position before the altar of Dionysus, érav xopds ords 


Tt kardpxerat Néyew (Euklides), quoted in Wecklein’s Scenische Studien 
wz. s.p.462. The epithet does not exclude the.movements of the dance. 
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entering by the right of the stage, now return from 
their quest. . They bring with them the ‘Lydian 
stranger’ with his hands tied behind his back; and 
they tell the king that their prisoner had cheerfully 
yielded himself to them without resistance. They 
add that those of the Bacchae who have been already 
imprisoned, have had their bonds broken asunder in 
some strange and supernatural manner, and are now 
off in full career to join their companions on the hills. 

The Stranger now stands loosed before the king, 
who scans his ‘handsome form, questions him on his 
antecedents, and on the mysteries of his ritual. At 
every point he is met. by a calm reply. He threatens 
to cut off his dainty locks, to rob him of his ¢hyrsus, 
and to put him into prison ; all his threats are received 
with dignity by one who stands assured that his god 
will release him'at his will, and is actually present all | 
the while, though unseen by the impious Pentheus. 
The king orders his attendants to seize him once more 
and shut him up'in the darkness of the stables ; he 
also threatens to sell as slaves the Asiatic women 
who have accompanied him, or. else ‘to stop their 
thumping and their drumming fingers, and keep them 
as his handmaids at the loom. The Stranger warns 
the attendants not to touch him; and of his own 
accord marches off to the proposed place of im- 
prisonment, declaring that, in requital for this wrong, 
the king will be pursued: by the vengeance of that 
god whose very existence he.denied’. 


1 The prison may have been represented towards the left of the 
Palace (eipxrh 5é 9 dad, says Pollux, 1v.§ 125); and Pentheus, finding 
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ordcipov Seirepov (519—575). The king’s denial of the 
divinity of Dionysus and his maltreatment of the 
leader of his revel-band, lead the Chorus to invoke 
Dirce, the nymph of the Theban fountain. in whose 
waters the new-born god had. been dipped. They 
predict that their god’s worship, though now rejected, 
will ere long find a ‘place in her heart. They also © 
call upon’ Dionysus himself, in whatever favoured — 
haunt he may be wandering, to come and rescue their 
companion and themselves from the godless monster 
who is persecuting them. 


_ dmacrd8iov tplrov (576—861). Scene I (576—603) Koppos 
between the Chorus and Dionysus. The prayer of the 
Chorus is heard ; they are startled by a voice calling 
from the prison, announcing itself as the voice of their 
god. While they once more invoke him, the solid 
ground is shaken by an earthquake, the entablature | 
of the palace appears to part asunder, and the flame ~ 
that has been playing round the monument of Semele 
flashes into new brightness. The Chorus fall awe- 
struck on the ground.— Scene II (604—641). To their 
joy, their companion now comes forth from the palace 
bidding them rise again in reassurance, while he tells 
them his adventures in the prison. Pentheus, so far 
from having succeeded in binding him, had seized a 
bull, which, in his gathering infatuation, he had mis- 
taken for his prisoner, and had been hard at work 


his. attendants awestruck at the Stranger’s presence, appears fase 
to have followed the prisoner with the intention of putting him in bonds. 
(616). Wecklein, however, Scentsche Studien u. $., p. 4445 understands. 
elpxTy as an ergastulum. 
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trying to tie his cords about the captured beast, when 
the shaking of the palace and the flashing of the flame 
on Semele’s tomb made him think the place was on 
fire: he had called aloud to his servants, but they 
had striven in vain to quench the flames; he had. 
given chase to a phantom, and had been stabbing. the 
bright air with his sword, supposing all the while that 
it was his prisoner whom he was killing. The latter, 
meanwhile, had quietly stepped outside the palace to 
reassure his friends and to meet all the king’s bluster 
and fury with a calm and sober self-control_— Scene I11 
(642—-659). Pentheus bursts out of the palace and is 
astonished to find his ‘prisoner’ outside. The latter, 
after a short encounter with the king, draws his atten- 
tion to a messenger coming with news from Cithaeron. 


Scene IV (660—786). The Messenger enters on 
the right. He is a herdsman, and is therefore, as it 
seems, represented with wallet and staff, with a goat- 
skin flung over him, and with an appropriate mask”. 
He has seen the women of Thebes resting under the 
trees of Cithaeron; the lowing of his oxen had awak- 
ened them and they had all started up, donned their 
Bacchic garb, and refreshed themselves with marvel- 
lous streams of water and wine, milk and honey. 
Disturbed in their sacred rites by the herdsmen who 
had resolved. on capturing the king’s mother to win 
favour with the king, they had put the intruders to 


1 Pollux, IV § 137, mhpa, Bynxrypia, dupGépa, éml rar drypotkwr...6 
pev didOepias Syxov odx exwv, mepixpavoy exer, Kal tplxas éxreviopévas 
AevKds, pdcwrov Yruxpdv Te Kal vrddevKov kal muKrfpa rpaxdy, éme- 
— okbviov weTéwpov, 6POaduovs sxvOpwrovs. 
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flight, had rent and mangled the herds of cattle, and 
had scoured the plains below, harrying everything right 
and left, and turning to flight with their weak weapons 

the lances of armed men who opposed them. In 
conclusion, he urges the king, after this display of 
‘miraculous power, to receive into the state the new 
divinity, the god of wine and love and every other 
joy.—The king, indignant at the discredit which the 
conduct of these women is bringing on his rule, orders 
his troops to muster at the Electran gates on the way 
to mount Cithaeron.—Scene Vv (787—861): Dionysus - 
and Pentheus. The Lydian stranger warns the king 
that ordering out his forces can only end in their 
being put to rout; he even offers to bring the women 
to the palace without resorting to force of arms, but 
his offer is declined by Pentheus who suspects a plot. 
Suddenly a bright thought strikes the Stranger (810), 
he resolves on tempting the king to go and see the 
revels in person, and the latter, thinking he cannot do 
better than view the scene of action before joining in 
pitched battle, is impelled by his growing delusion 
to give his consent and even to allow himself, with 
some misgiving, to assume the disguise of a woman, 
and go to- Cithaeron to spy out the doings of the 
Maenads. Pentheus enters the palace to robe him- 
self (846), while the Stranger remains on the stage, 
assuring the Chorus, that the prey is now in their toils, 
and calling on Dionysus to implant in the king’s 
mind a strong delusion which should draw him on- 
ward to his doom. He then joins Pentheus within 
the palace, to help in arraying him for his adventure. 
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ordowov tplrov (862-911). The Chorus, with the hope 

of deliverance now rising before it, wonders whether it 
will ever join.again in the night-long dance bounding 
like the hunted fawn that has escaped the chase and 
found refuge in the shadowy woods and river-lawns 
in. whose solitudes she delights to disport herself. 
Then, in graver strain, they dwell upon the doom | 
which slowly but surely is hunting down the impious 
one, the despiser of a worship upheld by use and 
grounded in nature. After a refrain, on the joy of 
vanquishing one’s enemies, which is twice sung by . 
both divisions of the Chorus, they end by extolling the 
happiness of rest after toil, and by vaguely alluding 
to the varied 1 issues of mortal hopes. 


émrevodStov TérapTov (912-976). [F rom the palace enters 
Dionysus, shortly followed by Pentheus in woman’s 
garb.| The king, in his ever-increasing delusion, 
fancies that he sees two suns and a double Thebes, 
and that his escort resembles a horned bull. The 
guide is allowed to put the last touches to the king’s 
toilet, and, after an interchange of conversation in 
which the king’s lightmindedness is still further shewn 
and in which nearly every remark that he makes is 
answered by the Stranger in terms of bitter irony, 
they leave the stage together for Cithaeron. Both 
alike are exulting in the prospect of an approaching 
victory, while the Stranger calls on Agave, and her 
sisters on the hills, to stretch forth their hands at the 
coming of the king to a glorious contest. | Lxeunt by 
the right perzactos. | | 
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oTdowpov téraprov (977-1023). Ihe Chorus, taking up 
the appeal to Agave with which the scene on the 
stage has just closed, calls on the ‘hounds of Frenzy’ 
to incite the daughters of Cadmus to take vengeance 
on the spy, predicting that his own mother will be 
the first to visit with punishment the godless, lawless, 
reckless profaner of the god’s mysteries. After moral- 
ising on the sober and reverent temper, as contrasted 
with the false affectation of wisdom, they close by 
imploring their god to appear in one of his many 
forms, and fling his toils about their foe. 


éreoddvov méprrov (1024—1152). By the right of the 
stage enters one of the king’s attendants. He an- 
nounces the catastrophe which has, meanwhile taken 
place on Cithaéron. In answer to the eager ques- 
tionings of the Chorus, he tells how Pentheus and the 
Stranger and himself had reached the rock-girt glen 
where the Maenads were holding holiday ; how Pen- 
theus had mounted a fir-tree, to spy out their revels; 
how, when the Stranger had vanished, a voice was 
heard from heaven, calling on them to avenge them- 
selves on the intruder; how Agave in her madness, 
mistaking Pentheus for a beast of the chase, had, with 
the help of the rest, uprooted the tree, so that he was 
thrown to the ground, where she attacked him, while 
he in vain implored her to spare her son; and lastly, 
how the mother had, with her sisters, torn all his 
limbs asunder. The attendant withdraws, announc- 
ing the speedy approach of Agave and concluding 
by briefly moralising on the wisdom of a sober and 
reverent piety. 


S. B.  € 
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- The Chorus breaks out into a short ode of exulta- 
tion (11531164), at the close of which appears, from 
the right of the stage, Agave, attended by some of 
-her companions (1168, «adp0s, ‘1381, mop7oé). She is 
‘dressed in Bacchic attire, her eyeballs are rolling 
wildly, and on the point of her thyrsus she bears the 
head of her son, which she displays to the Chorus as 
the head of some wild beast which she has captured. 
While Agave glories in her victory, the Chorus reply 
in strains of exultation intermingled with words of 
pity. She then calls on all Thebes to wish her joy of 
her prowess; she asks for Cadmus and for Pentheus 
whom she misses, and whom she wants to come and 
nail up the spoils of her chase over the door of his 
palace.—The %€o80s (1165—1392) has meanwhile begun. 

Cadmus, who had heard of his daughter’s deed 
of horror, just as he was returning from the mount 
with Teiresias, now enters from the right of the stage, 
with his attendants bearing the mangled limbs of 

Pentheus, which he has gathered together, with much 
toil, among the rocks of Cithaeron. He sees Agave, 
still exulting in her prey, and little by little recalls her 
to her senses, till at last she knows that the head ot 
the ‘lion’ is in truth the head of her son (1284). Cad- 
mus, after explaining how she had come to kill him 
makes a speech of lamentation over the fate of hi 
grandson, which was followed by a corresponding 
speech on the part of the mother; nearly all of thi: 
fament has unhappily been lost, but it may be re 
- covered in some small measure by the help of th 
cento from the plays of Euripides, known by thx 
name of the Christus Patzens (see note on |. I 320). 
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Dionysus appears once more, now no longer as 
the Lydian stranger unrecognised by the rest, but in 
all the glory of his godhead’. In a speech whose 
earlier portion has not come down to us, he foretells 
the destinies of Cadmus and his wife, both of whom 
are to be changed into serpents in Illyria, and, after 
various adventures, to enjoy happiness at last. He 
also announces that Agave and her sisters, having the 
guilt of bloodshed upon them, must leave the land. 
Then follows a pathetic parting between Cadmus and 
his daughters ; Agave and her sisters now leave the 
stage in the direction opposite to Cithaeron; Cadmus 
enters the palace by the middle door; and, while the 
audience are rising, the play closes with some conven- 
tional anapaests sung by the Chorus as they march off 
from the orchestra, by the same side as they entered 
it, namely by the parvodos to the left of the stage. 

1 Tt has been suggested that as an indication ertisaivine character, 


he probably appeared ‘surrotinded by clouds on the balcony of the 
scene,’ Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, p. 296. 
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Ix INTRODUCTION. 
§ 5. On the dramatis personae, the Choral Odes and 
the Messengers speeches. 


It will be seen from the preceding outline that 
the development of the play falls into two distinct 
portions ; ascending by three successive stages in the 
first three ‘episodes,’ culminating at the point where 
the turn in the fortunes of the two principal characters 
begins (1. 810), and descending in three corresponding 
stages to the close of the tragedy*. In the language 
of the Poetics of Aristotle, ‘all that is between the 
beginning of the piece and the last part, where the 
change of fortune commences,’ is called the Séa¢s ; 
‘all between the beginning of that change (TAs peta- 
Bdcews) and the conclusion’ is the Aveus (chap. xviii). 
In the present instance, the tragic emotions of terror 
and pity, so often referred to in that treatise, are 
alike brought into play, the former by the awful end 
of Pentheus, the latter by the unhappy fate of Agave. 
When a friend kills a friend, or when the mother slays 
her son, it is in cases such as these that our pity is 
excited, and ‘sugh incidents, says Aristotle, ‘are the 
proper subjects for the poet’s choice. ‘To execute 
such a deed through ignorance:and afterwards to 
make the discovery’ is the kind of avayvepicts to 
which the same critic assigns a special preference; 

1 This symmetry of division is noted by Wecklein, Ziz/eitung, 


p. 11, whose six stages are, however, slightly different to mine, as he 
begins the éfodos at l. 1024. But, if we count 1153—64 as a ‘choral 


ode,’ the definition of @£od0s in Ar. Poet. 12, as ‘that part which has 


no choral ode after it,’ compels us to begin the @odos at 1165 (or 1168), 
and to treat 1024—1152 as a fifth émevoddvov. 
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‘for thus,’ as he remarks, ‘ the shocking atrociousness 
(To papov) is avoided, and, at the same time, the 
discovery has a striking effect’ (xiv). 

The play brings before us a conflict between 
divine power claiming its due recognition, and human 
arrogance that denies that claim. In this conflict, 
but for the disguise assumed by Dzonysus, the contest 
would have béen too unequal to admit of any tragic 
interest. As it is, he is brought face to face with 
Pentheus,—man matched against man, the apparently 
helpless prisoner calmly confronting the passionate 
and overbearing king. His character as a god incar- 
nate is admirably sustained throughout ; under the 
veil of humanity, the suffering and patient deity 
maintains a serene composure, strong in the conscious- 
ness of ultimate victory. The effect of his encounters 
with the king seems to ourselves, perhaps, to be 
marred by the clever word-fence, which was doubtless 
dear to the Greek audience for which the play was 
intended, and by a cruel irony which appears to 
impair the dignity of his character. Irony, in itself, 
is quite consistent with dignity, and cae of the loftiest 
types of humanity recognised by Aristotle, that of 
the peyarewvyos, though frank and direct in his 
general discourse, is apt, ‘with the many,’ to resort to 
irony. But, however interesting the irony of Greek 
tragedy may be to an audience that is in the secret 
of an impending doom, it is nevertheless a heartless 
mockery of the wretch whom it deludes to his de- 
struction; and it is inexcusable except so far as it 
supplies the means of inflicting a sharp lesson on 
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arrogance, like that of Pentheus. With an audience 
that is familiar with the plot, it has undoubtedly the 
dramatic interest of setting up a clear contrast between 
the present delusion in which self-conceit, like his, is 
enfolding itself, and the rapidly approaching crisis in 
which that delusion will be rudely stripped off. 

Pentheus is a less interesting character. The 
poet does not intend us to regard him as a martyr 
to the cause of abstinence; and any pity that we 
feel for him is far less than is inspired by the fate 
of a Hippolytus. With headstrong impulse, and 
arrogant bluster, the youthful king declines to listen 
to the warnings of older men like Cadmus, and the 
still more antiquated Teiresias, who, old as they are, 
shew themselves eager to welcome the new worship: 
And so he goes onward to his. doom, hopelessly 
entangled in a fatal infatuation. It is a redeeming 
point in his character that, on hearing that all the 
women of Thebes are holding revel in Cithaeron, 
groundless as his anxiety proves to be, he is jealous for 
their honour, and sensitive of the scandal involved in 
such a departure from the ordinary decorum of their 
secluded lives. And it is just because he is a mixed 
character, with good and bad points alike, that his 
death is a fit subject for a tragedy. For, whether in 
real life or on the stage, an utter villain may meet his 

1 There are some good remarks on tragic irony in Mr Gilkes’ 
School Lectures on the Electra of Sophocles, 1879, p- 59, a book which 
ought to be in the hands of all who desire to read that play with profit. 
Thirlwall’s essay on the ‘irony’ of Sophocles is well known to every 


scholar ; there are some strictures on it in Prof. Campbell’s Sophocles, 
pp- III—118=pp. 126—133, ed. 2. 
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doom without arousing in us either of the tragic 
emotions.of terror or of pity. It is the misfortunes 
of characters who have enough of good in them to 
be interesting, that excite our feelings by arousing in 
us commiseration for their sufferings, and inspiring us 
with awe at the contemplation of their doom’. 

The aged Cadmus is an adherent of the new 
creed, whose motives, however, for acknowledging 
the divinity of Dionysus, are not of the highest order. 
Blended with other reasons, it is a kind of family 
pride that makes him suggest, that even if his daugh- 
ter’s son were zo god, it would be best to call him so, 
for the credit of the house. Hence, near the end of 
the play; where all the characters have their doom 
dealt out to them, Cadmus, though assured of an 
ultimate happiness which appears to cause him but 
little elation, has in the meantime his due share of 
troubles allotted him. 

Teiresias has a dignified part assigned to him as 
the exponent of the true meaning of the legend of 
Dionysus, and as the foreteller of his future greatness. 
There is further a special fitness in the prophet of 
Apollo being foremost in welcoming a deity whose 
worship was afterwards so closely associated with 
that of the god of Delphi. The conservative tone in 
which he refers to the time-honoured traditions of the 
ancestral religion (in 1. 200 ff.), though dramatically 
appropriate in the lips of the aged soothsayer, is not 
exactly in keeping with the position he himself takes 
up in accepting the new divinity. For, by an inversion 

* 4 Ar. Poet. 13; Matthew Arnold’s Aerope, p. XXxXIiil. 
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of the common contrast, while the youthful Pentheus 
plays the part of the conservative in his mistrust of 
novelty, it is the aged Teiresias who proves himself 
more tolerant in his religious comprehensiveness. 

Agave, who is the unconscious instrument of the 
vengeance of Dionysus, is herself punished by the 
god for her rejection of him, by. being inspired with a 
frenzy that leads her unwittingly to slay her son. In 
the delineation of that frenzy, blended as it is with 
the partial sanity which is one of the most -painful 
characteristics of mental delusion, the poet justifies 
the remark of the ancient critic who mentions the 
passion of madness as one in the treatment of which 
he specially.excelled*, But it is a matter of some sur- 
prise that, while the laws of Greek Tragedy strictly 
prevented all deeds of horror, such as the slaying of 
Pentheus, from being represented on the stage, and 
left them to be only recited in a messenger’s narra- 
tive, an Athenian audience should nevertheless have 
tolerated the exhibition of the head of a son by the 
mother who had killed him. The horror is, however, 
partly diminished by her own unconsciousness, while 
the same cause heightens the pity inspired by her 
fate. 

At first sight, it would appear that the play might 
well have ended with the speech of Cadmus over the 


1 [Longinus] epi tWous XV § 3, gore pev ody pirorovwraros 6 Hupu- 
mléns Svo Tav7l waOy, pavias Te Kal pwras, Exrpaywojoa., Kay ToUTOLS, ws 
ovx old ef Tisw érépos (et Tis repos, Stanley), éwiruxéoraros, ob} pny 
GANG Kal rats dAXats émitlOecOar pavraciats ovK Groduos. See n. on 
1. 1214. 
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body of Pentheus, which closes with a couplet briefly 
expressing the moral of his doom: 


>) 3 + ef / e fal 
el O éotuv batts Satmovery UTrEepdpovel, 
és TODS’ aOpnoas Oavarov nycicOw Oeovs (1326). 


But it is probably just because the feelings of horror 
have been too strongly excited, that the god himself 
appears, to allay these disquieting emotions as well.as 
to assert the divine power which has been partially 
in abeyance, to mete out due recompense to all, and, 
even in the punishment of Cadmus, to assure him of 
compensating consolations. It is for this reason also 
that, just as in a Greek speech the peroration is 
usually calmer than the immediately preceding por- 
tion, so the final scene, that here closely follows a 
passage of highly-wrought excitement, is one of 
tender and somewhat common-place farewells. 
Another reason, why the play cannot really close 
at the point above-mentioned, is to be found in the 
law of symmetry which is a leading principle in 
Greek poetry as well as in Greek art. The balance 
of the composition requires the speech of Cadmus to. 
be followed by a corresponding speech of Agave. 
Nearly all of the latter, and a great part of the sub- 
sequent speech of Dionysus, have unfortunately been 
lost. This loss may, of course, have been due to 
accident alone; a single leaf in the manuscript from 
which our only copy of the latter half of the play 
was transcribed, may have been torn out, simply 
because it was near the close of the volume; but it 
may also be worth suggesting that the end of the 
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play may have been mutilated in that earlier codex 
by one who was unconscious of the dramatic purpose 
of the speeches of Agave and Dionysus. 


‘The Choral Odes, unlike those of many other 


dramas of Euripides, are here, as in a piece of the 
same date, the [phigeneta in Aulis, closely connected 
with the action of the play. This may be readily 
seen by referring to the outline sketched in the 
previous section. They also shew a certain inter- 
dependence on one another; thus, the allusions, in 
the first Szaszzzon, to the places where Dionysus is 
worshipped, find their echo in the reference to the 
god’s own haunts in the second; the longing for 
liberty expressed in the second is after an interval 
caught up by a similar strain in the third; while the 
moral reflexions of the first are to some extent 
repeated in the last. It is doubtless undramatic for 
the king, after ordering his attendants to capture all 
the Theban revellers they can find, as well as the 
Lydian stranger, to allow a band of Asiatic women to 
so on beating their drums, and dancing and singing 
inmolested in front of his own palace’. But the poet 
ppears to have been conscious of this difficulty, as he 
nakes Pentheus ¢hreazex to put a stop to it (1.5 10—14, 
f. 545, 1036); and the king is only prevented from 
ctually doing so by his anxiety to capture the 
sydian stranger ; but as soon as he has succeeded in 
tis object, he becomes hopelessly entangled in toils 
1at leave him no chance of carrying out his threat. 


1 Mahaffy on Eur. p. 84. 
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Had Pentheus put the Chorus into prison, the play 
would have at once collapsed; and we may fairly 
allow a position. of privilege to so essential a portion 
of Ahe conventional surroundings of a Greek tragedy. 
The only other course would have involved having a 
chorus that was-either coldly neutral, or actually 
hostile to the worship of Dionysus, and therefore out 
of harmony with the object of the play. A chorus of 
aged Thebans, for instance, might have required no 
departure from dramatic probability, but it would 
have been a poor exchange for our revel-band of 
Oriental women,-gaily clad in bright attire and sing- 
ing jubilant songs, as they lightly move to the sound 
of Bacchanalian music. 

The choral metres, a conspectus of which is given 
at the close of the volume, are all of them admirably 
adapted to give expression to the varied emotions of 
the votaries of Dionysus. The Trochaic passage, in 
ll. 604—641, is well suited as a transition from the 
hurried excitement of the preceding scene, to the 
quieter Iambic verses which immediately follow it. 
The Iamibic lines, in general, are remarkable for the 
large number of resolved feet, which is one of the 
marks of the poet’s later manner’. 


' The composition of Messengers’ Speeches is one of 
the points in which Euripides excels; and in the 


1 This, as remarked by Hermann, is a characteristic of all his plays 

’ that belong to a later date than Ol. 89 or go [B.c. 424—417], é.g. the 
 Troades of 415, and the Orestes of 408. Of the versification of the 
Bacchae, according to Haytung’s Zur. rest. ii p. 512, observatum est 
a guibusdam senarios plus minus 50 primum pedem anapaestum habere, 
et in g50 véerstbus solutiones 368 esse. 
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present play we have the advantage of two such 
passages, in which the revels on Cithaeron and the 
death of Pentheus are described in narratives which 
sate, perhaps, unsurpassed in Greek tragedy for radiant 
brilliancy, energetic swiftness and the vivid represen- 
tation of successive incidents, following fast on one 
another. In listening to the first speech, we find 
ourselves in a wonderland where all is marvellous, 
and we feel that here, at any rate, we have one 
who, like Aristophanes in his lighter moods, would 
have been able to appreciate a creation of the fancy 
like the Midsummer Night's Dream of our own poet. 
Of both the messengers’ speeches we may almost 
say, as has been finely said of the dramas of Calderon, 
that ‘the scenery is lighted up with unknown and 
preternatural splendour’? 

The account of the catastrophe in the second 
speech is remarkably vigorous. The quiet passage in 
its earlier portion, telling of the king and his attend- 
ant and their mysterious guide, stealing in silence 
along the glades of Cithaeron, with the few following 
touches of description pleasantly representing to us 
the glen with its rocks and rivulets and overshadowing 
pine-trees, has, it will be observed, the dramatic effect 
of heightening by force of contrast the tumultuous 
excitement attending the deed of horror which is the 
subject of the latter part of the messenger’s recital. 
For the effect thus produced, we may compare the 
scene near the end of the first part of Goethe’s Faust, 


1 Ticknor’s Spanish Literature xxiv, Vol. II p. 410, ed. 1863. Ch. 
Symonds’ Studzes of the Greek Poets, 1873, p. 211, 231. 
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where, shortly before the tumult of the wild revels 
of the Walpurgisnacht, we find Faust quietly talk- 
ing to Mephistopheles about the charm of silently 
threading the mazes of the valleys, and of climbing 
the crags from which the ever-babbling fountain falls, 
when the breath of spring has already wakened the 
birch into life, and is just quickening the lingering 
pine’. We have a similar instance of repose in 
Shakespeare in the short dialogue between Duncan 
and Banquo just as they approach the gates of 
Macbeth’s castle (AZacbeth 1. vi. 1—9) ; upon which it 
was well observed by Sir Joshua Reynolds that ‘ their 
conversation very naturally turns upon the beauty of 
its situation, and the pleasantness of the air: and 
Banquo. observing the martlets’ nests in every recess 
of the cornice, remarks that where those birds. most 
breed and haunt, the air is delicate. _The subject of 
this quiet and easy conversation gives that repose so 
necessary to the mind, after the tumultuous bustle of 
the preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts the scene 
of horror that immediately succeeds’.’ Another in- 
_ stance of the ‘lull before the storm’ is noticed by a re- 
cent writer on Calderon, in ‘the pretty pastoral scene’ 
in the play called the Hair of Absalom where the 
sheep-shearers are pleasantly conversing with Tamar 
just before the arrival of Amnon and his brothers’. 


im Labyrinth der Thiler hinzuschleichen, Dann diesen Felsen zu 
ersteigen, Von dem der Quell sich ewig sprudelnd stiurzt, Das ist die 
Lust, die solche Pfade wiirat! Der Friihling webt schon in den Birken, 
Ond selbst die Fichte fuhlt ihn schon! Part I, Act Iv, Scene 5, zzz. 

2 Discourse viii, in vol. 1, p. 442, of his Works, ed. 1835. 

3 Calderon, by E.J. Hasell, p. 20; zd. by Trench, ed. 2, p. 55. 
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The Second Messenger’s speech was referred to 
by Humboldt as a ‘description of scenery disclosing 
a deep feeling for nature,’ but, as remarked elsewhere 
(p. 211), the line and a half on the 


‘rock-girt glen, with rivulets watered, 
with stone-pines overshadowed,’ 


is nearly all that we there find to prove that the poet 
was fully capable of appreciating and describing the 
picturesque element in nature, had it suited his pur- 
pose to do so at greater length. As it is, a few 
touches suffice to give a clear and vivid impression of 
the kind of scene intended by him, and ail more 
elaborate details would have been obviously out of 
place; for of this, as of all the master-pieces of Greek 
literature, the remark of Lessing holds good, ‘ that it 
is the privilege of the ancients never in any matter to 
do too much or too little’ (Laokoon, preface). The 
elaborate word-painting of Shelley, in Beatrice’s 
description of the gloomy chasm appointed for her 
father’s murder (Cencz III 1, 243-265), impressive as 
it is to the reader who has time to linger over its 
details in the solitude of his room, would have been 
utterly out of place in any play intended for repre- 
sentation on the stage. For comparison with the 
above passage, we can only quote the few following 
lines : . 

. ‘ High above there grow, 

With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag, 
Cedars, and yews, and pines; whose tangled hair 


Is matted. in one solid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy’s twine.’ 
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But, as a whole, it would certainly have been regarded 
by any Greek tragedian as unsuitable for delivery 
before an enormous audience, like that which assem- 
bled in the theatre of Dionysus ; as ‘it is impossible 
for a thousand people at once to be sentimental and 
tender on the beauties of nature’.’ It may also be 
noticed that Shelley’s description, with which the 
present passage has before now been unfavourably 
contrasted’, is not true to the facts, as it does not 
really correspond to the actual scenery on the way to 
the castle of Petrella, which he had never visited ; 
whereas the few touches of topographical detail given | 
in the above passage are not only beautiful in them- 

selves, but have also the advantage of being in strict 
accordance with the natural scenery of Cithaeron. 
In some respects, it is true, the taste for the pic- 
turesque among the Greeks was different from that of 
modern times; but as regards Euripides in particular, 
it would be easy to quote not a few passages which, 
~ even in a modern poet, would be considered picturesque 
in an eminent degree (e.g. the sunrise scene in the 
Ion). It is, however, worth while to observe that the 
most telling touches of description in the Wzppolytus, — 
‘where Phaedra longs for ‘the pure draught from the 
dewy fountain, for ‘rest beneath the black poplar in 
the leafy meadow, for ‘a ride among the woodland 
pines or over the sands unwashed by the wave,’ are 
all of them put in the lips of a love-sick woman; and, 
for all this, she is rudely rebuked by her common- 


+ W.. G. Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 123- 
2 By Cope in Cambridge Essays, 1856, p- 137- 
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place nurse, who, reflecting perhaps the ordinary 
Athenian feeling in such matters, warns her mistress 
that it would be unsafe to express such longings as 
these in public, as they would at once be set down to 
a disordered imagination. In the present play, the 
“occasional outbursts of admiration for the beauties of 
nature are probably intended to be characteristic of 
the enthusiasm of the votaries of Dionysus, whose 
favourite haunts are to be found in the woodland 
solitudes and on the lonely hills (e.g. lines 38, 135, 


874)". | 


‘ + On the general subject of the Greek view of the picturesque in 
nature, see further, in Ruskin’s Modern Painters, part Iv, chap. xiii. ; 
Cope in Cambridge Essays for 1856, ‘On the taste for the picturesque 
among the Greeks’; W. G. Clark’s Peloponnesus, pp. 118—124; and 
Woermann, Ueber den landschaftlichen Natursinn der Griechen und 
Romer, Minchen, 1871, pp. 130, esp. pp. 42-50; also A. Riese, die 
Entwicklung des Naturgefiuhtls bet den Griechen, Kiel, 1882. 
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§ 6. On the purpose of the play. 


On a superficial view, it might appear that the 
object of the play is nothing more than the glorifica- 
tion of the god whose worship was intimately con- 
nected with the origin and development of the Greek 
drama; but a more careful examination shews that 
there are also indications of a less obvious kind, 
pointing to an ulterior purpose. Among such indi- 
cations it has been usual to quote one of the speeches 
of Teiresias, with its protest against rationalising and 
philosophising about the gods, and its declaration of 
icquiescence in the traditions of the popular faith 
‘200 ff). But, as appears from passages in other 
dlays, the poet had no great love for prophets and 
;0othsayers ; and, in the present instance, he allows 
the taunt of interested motives which is flung at 
Iciresias by Pentheus, to remain unanswered by the 
ormer (n. on 257). Accordingly, we cannot un- 
‘eservedly accept the prophet as the spokesman of 
he poet’s opinions ; and we shall,.here as elsewhere, 
vok more naturally for these in the choral odes. 
he chorus in Greek tragedy is, again and again, the 
nterpreter to the audience of the inner meaning of 
he action of the play; and the moral reflexions 
vhich are to be found in the lyrical portions of the 
acchae seem in several instances to be all the more 
ikcly to be meant to express the poet’s own opinions, 
vhen we observe that they are not entirely in keeping 


SB. f 
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with the sentiments which might naturally have been 
expected from a band of Asiatic women. We are 
told, for example, that ‘to be knowing is not to be 
wise’; that, in other words, it is folly to be wise in 
one’s own conceit (395); that the true wisdom consists 
in holding aloof from those who set themselves up to 
be wiser than their fellows, and in acquiescing cen- 
tentedly in the common sense of ordinary men (427). 
The sober temper is commended (1002), the gentle 
life extolled (388), and practical good sense preferred 
to the pretence of superior intelligence. Dionysus 
himself, at the end of one of his speeches, calls it a 
mark of true wisdom to cultivate a sage and easy 
good-temper (641). Lastly, at the close of the 
Second Messenger’s speech, in the few sententious 
lines which, with their didactic moralising, appear to 
fall rather flat after the swift and energetic account cf 
the catastrophe’, we are told that, for mortal men, 
the highest wisdom is to be found in ‘sober sense and 
awe of things divine.’ 

What are we to make of all this? In these de- 
nunciations of rv codoy, are we really listening to the 
pupil of Anaxagoras, to him whom his Athenian 
admirers called the ‘ philosopher of the stage*”’ to the 
most book-learned of the great Tragic writers of 


1 Bathos of this kind is unavoidable whenever the didactic style of 
poetry follows closely on an instance of « higher type. This is well 
shewn by the moralising refrain at the close of the successive stanzas 
in one of Wordsworth’s poems of the imagination, called ‘ Devotional 
incitements.’ For this illustration I am indebted to Professor Colvin. 

2 Athenaeus IV p. 158 E, 6 oxnvexds ovTos Piddcogos, Vitruvius, 
Book vill, Preface. | 
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antiquity, who, in the phrase of a hostile critic, is made 
to describe himself as ‘from the scrolls of lore distil- 
ling the essence of his wit'’? Is the poet who here 
upholds the honour of Dionysus, and maintains the 
belief in his divinity, the same as he who, elsewhere, 
allows his characters to rail unrebuked against the 
legends of the popular mythology, and even to deny 
the wisdom of Apollo, the justice of Athene, the 
righteousness of Zeus’, and to speak in vague terms 
of the very existence of the greatest of the gods*? 

A partial solution of the difficulty is not far to 
seek. Euripides, like others who have hesitated in 
accepting unreservedly the tenets of a popular creed, 
had in his earlier writings run the risk of being mis- 
understood by those who clung more tenaciously to 
the traditional beliefs. His political enemy, the ultra- 
conservative Aristophanes, had unscrupulously set 
him down as an atheist*, though, all the while, it 
would appear that he had only striven for the recogni- 
tion of a higher type of the divine than that which 
was represented in the current mythology of the day. 
Hence our play, with its story of just doom falling on 
the ‘godless’ Pentheus (Tov aG@eov, 995), may be 
regarded as in some sort an apologia and an etrentcon, 
or as, at any rate, a confession on the part of the poet 
that he was fully conscious that, in some of the simple 


' Ar. Ranae 943, 1410: Athen. I p. 3A. 
* El. 1246, Andr. 1165, H. F. 342—7, lph. I. 570, fragm. 
268, 1030 Nauck’s Eur. p. xxx). 
* Tro. 884, fragm. 483 and 904 (zbid.). 
* Thesm. 450, viv & odros év raicw Tparywdiars Touiv Tos dvdpas 
avamémeiev odk elvat Geos. 
f2 
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legends of the popular faith, there was an element of 
sound sense which thoughtful men must treat with 
forbearance, resolved on using it, if possible, as an 
instrument for inculcating a truer morality, instead of 
assailing it with a presumptuous denial. Possibly 
also, ‘among the half-educated Macedonian youth, 
with whom literature was coming into fashion, the 
poet, as has been suggested by a recent critic, ‘may 
have met with a good deal of that insolent second- 
hand scepticism which is so offensive to a deep and 
serious thinker, and he may have wished to shew 
them that he was not, as they doubtless hailed him, 
the apostle of this random speculative arrogance’, 

It was one of our own countrymen,the accomplished 
Tyrwhitt, who was apparently the first to suggest that 
the play was a kind of apologza, intended to meet the 
charges of impiety which had been brought against 
the poet and his friends; a view which is also taken 
by Schoene in the introduction to his edition (p. 20). 
Lobeck, in his Aglaopkamus, goes further than this, 
in regarding it as possibly inspired by a polemical 
purpose, and directed against the rationalists of the 
time, in commendation of the worship of Dionysus, 
and in recognition of the right of the people, as 
opposed to the learned few, to have the chief voice in 
matters of religion®, Similarly, K. C. Miiller® observes 


1 Professor Mahaffy’s Euripides, p. 85. 

2 p. 623, fabula aithyrambi quam tragoediae similior totague ita 
comparata, ut contra ilius temporis Rationalistas scripta videatur, 
gua et Bacchicarum religionum sanctimonia commendatur (72 saq-), 
et rerum divinarum disceptatio ab eruditorum judicits ad populi 
transfertur suffragia (426—431), aliague multa in eandem sententiam, 
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that ‘this tragedy furnishes us with remarkable con- 
clusions in regard to the religious opinions of Euri- 
pides at the close of his life. In this play he appears, 
as it were, converted into a positive believer, or, in 
other words, convinced that religion should not be 
exposed to the-subtilties-of+reasaning ; that the under- 
standing of man cannot subvert ancestral traditions 
which are as old as time, that the philosophy which 
attacks religion is but a poor philosophy, and so forth 
(200 ff.) ; doctrines which are sometimes set forth with 
peculiar impressiveness in the speeches of the old 
men Cadmus and Teiresias, or, on the other hand, 
form the foundation of the whole piece: although it 
must be owned that Euripides, with the vacillation 
which he always displays in such matters, ventures, 
on the other hand, to explain the offensive story 
about the second birth of Bacchus from the thigh of 
Zeus, by a very frigid pun on a word which he 
assumes to have been misunderstood in the first 


quae sive poeta pro se tpse probarit sive alients largitus est auricults, 
corte magnam vin, magnam auctoritatem apud homunes illius aetatts 
habuerunt, quae ab impia sophistarum levitate modo ad fanaticas de- 
Jluxerat superstitiones (Verius tamen est, remarks Bernhardy, eadem 
aclate plebi superstitiones peregrinas, doctis et elegantioribus viris scita 
Suphistarum placutsse. Theologumena Graeca Ill. p. x, and Lest. 
of Greek Literature 1. p. 400). Musgrave viewed it as an attack on 
Critias and others on 1. 200, som dubito, guin poeta... Athenienstum 
reliztones vespexertt guippe quas sollicitare tum maxime et iludere 
corperunt Critias, Alcibiades alitgue, ne Socratem etiam annumerem, 
lthents florentes...Quanguam neque specie caret Tyrwhitti sententia, 
foctam ea mente hance fabulam edidisse, ut gravissimum twlud imptetatis 
crimen, quod cum Socrate et alits eiusdem sodalitit homintbus commune 
habuit, a se amoveret. | 
3 Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. P- 499. 
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instance’ (292). On this hypothesis it would appear 
that his earlier sceptical temper with its ‘obstinate 
questionings’ had, like a troubled stream, run itself 
clearer with the lapse of time; and that toward the 
close of life the ‘years that bring the philosophic 
mind’ had led him at last to a calmer wisdom. 

In contrast to such a view as that last quoted, 
which sees in our play a recantation of rationalism 
and a return to orthodox belief, we have the position 
taken up, in the first instance, by Hartung’, who 
points out that, so far from there being any such 
alteration of opinion, the moral attitude of the poet 
in the Bacchae is similar to that which he had assumed 
in the Azppolytus—a work produced in 428 B.C., more 
than thirty years before. The réle of Pentheus who 
denies the divinity of Dionysus resembles that of 
Hippolytus, who disdains the worship of Aphrodite ; 
the vengeance taken by the god of wine in the former 
finds its parallel in that exacted by the goddess of 
love in the latter; in both alike, the wrath of an 
offended deity falls on one who sets himself in self- 
conceited opposition to its power. According to this 
view, which is further developed by Eduard Pfander’ 
and accepted by Mr Tyrrell, we have here, in the 
language of those critics, no ‘change*in the point of 
view from which Euripides regards the old gods of 
the heathen mythology. As Aphrodite is no mere 
yersonal goddess, but a great factor in the order of 
the world, and a source of happiness and joy; so 


1 Euripides restitutus, 1844, Ul. p. $42. 
2 Ueber Eur. Bakchen, p. 2. 
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Dionysus is not o only the god of wine, but a higher — 
personification of passion in religion, and joy in life ; 

and the Hippolytus as well as the Bacchae teaches dist 
we should not neglect these sources of joy, enthusiasm, 
and passion’. The Sacchae, continues Mr Tyrrell, 
‘reprobates rationalism’ (ro codov, 395); and as the 
sentiment referred to comes from a chorus, we may 
allow it as evidence respecting the poet’s opinions at 
the time. But we fail to see anything more than a 
superficial likeness between the two plays, as regards 
their general subject; and we doubt whether the 
tracing of such likeness can, with advantage, be pur- 
sued into detail by the quotation of single lines from 
the dialogue of the play; for this, in so far as it must 
be kept, more or less, true to character, lends itself 
less readily to the expression of the actual views 
of the dramatist himself. Thus, even if we admit 
that a ‘recoil from public opinion’ is condemned by 
such a line as otes pe?” nuov, wn Ovpale Tay vowwv 
(331), we can hardly admit as proof of the poet’s 
opinions the line quoted from the A/zppolytus, piceiv 
TO ceu“voV Kal TO pn Taow dirov (92). The latter, as 
the context shews, is only an incidental remark on 
the part of the attendant, that it is the rule with all 
men to dislike reserve as contrasted with an affable 
complaisance, whence he infers that the same law 
holds with regard to the gods, and that therefore the 
dread goddess Aphrodite will necessarily hate Hippo- 
lytus for not deigning to address her. Similarly, we 
hesitate to accept lines 467 and 487 of the same play, 


1 Mr Tyrrell’s Zntrod. p. xvii. 
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as ‘directed against overwiseness.’ In the former the 
nurse warns her mistress that ‘mortals ought not to 
make an over-serious business of life’ (é«7oveivy Biov 
dav) ; and in the latter, the mistress retorts, that well- 
ordered states and households have ere now been 
ruined by over-specious arguments like those she had 
just heard (ot Aiav Karol Aoyor). The second of these 
lines, so far from confirming, is actually directed 
against maxims like that of the first; and, even if it 
were otherwise, we could scarcely regard Phaedra or 
her nurse as intended by the poet to be the mouth- 
piece of his own opinions. 

But though, for these reasons, we hesitate in 
accepting all the three passages above quoted, as 
proof that the poet’s disagreement with the Sophistic 
type of rationalism is not confined to the Bacchae, but 
may also be detected in the Azppolytus; we readily 
concur with Mr Tyrrell in recognising in the poet’s 
later work ‘an ethical contentment and speculative 
calm’ which to some extent distinguishes it from his 
earlier plays, not excluding the Hippolytus itself. In 
the play last mentioned, we have a remarkable pas- 
sage in.which the chorus, while confessing they derive 
consolation from a belief in the care of the gods, yet 
declare that, on looking at the chances and changes 
of human life, they fail to get a clear view of the 
dealings of providence; and so they are content with 
the prayer: ‘may destiny send me these gifts from 
the gods, good fortune attended with wealth, and a 
mind untouched by sorrow; may the thoughts of my 
heart be not over-precise, not yet marked with the 
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stamp of a sham’ (dd0€a 6€ pyr’ atpexns nT av mapa- 
onwos évein, 1102—I1119). In the present play, on 
the other hand, we have a stronger declaration of a 
contented acquiescence in an established order, a 
recognition of the existence of a moral government of 
the world (392—4, 882—-90), and an assurance that 
life becomes painless when it cherishes a temper which 
befits mortal men, a temper that is prompt in its 
obedience to the claims of heaven (1002). 

On the whole, we are inclined to hold that, diffi- 
cult as it is to reconstruct from the writings of a 
dramatist, an’ account of the author’s opinions, we 
may fairly trace, here and there, in the choral odes of 
our play, not exactly a formal palinode of any of the 
poet’s earlier beliefs, but rather a series of incidental 
indications of a desire to put himself right with the 
public in matters on which he had been misunder- 
stood. The growth of such a desire may well have 
been fostered by the poet’s declining years, and the 
immature asperities of his earlier manner may have 
been softened to some extent by the mellowing 
influence of age; while his absence from Athens may 
have still further intensified his natural longing after 
a reconciliation with those who had failed to ap- 
preciate the full meaning of his former teaching. 
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S$ 7. The after fame of the play. 


The play, on its exhibition. at Athens after the 
poet’s death, appears to have rapidly acquired a con- 
siderable celebrity. It is not improbable that it was 
on the occasion of its first representation that the 
prize for tragedy, which had seldom fallen to Euripides 
in his lifetime’, was awarded to his posthumous work 
with an appreciation that was perhaps all the more 
keen now that the poet himself had passed away. It 
is referred to in general terms by Plutarch as one of 
the plays repeatedly reproduced with lavish expendi- 
ture on the Athenian stage’. It would also appear to 
have become a favourite play in Macedonia; and the 
story already told of the mother of Alexander the 
Great shews that so enthusiastic a votaress of Diony- 
sus would have fully entered into its spirit, though, 
so far as I am aware, there is no authority for the 
statement that ‘she openly played the part of the 
mother of Pentheus.’ It was quoted by Alexander 
at his own table (see n. on 266) ; and it supplied Aris- 
tippus with an apt reply to Plato at the court of the 
second Dionysius (see n. on 317), who had himself 
attempted the composition of dramatic poetry, and 
testified his admiration for Euripides by paying a 
high price for his lyre, his tablets and his pen, and 


1 Gellius MW. A. xvit 4, Euripidem quoque M. Varro ait, cum 
guingue et septuaginta tragoedias scripserit, in quingue solis vicisse, cum 
eum saepe vincerent aliquot poetae ignavissimi. 

2 de Gloria Ath. c. 8. 
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dedicating them in the temple of the Muses in his 
own capital’. It was acted in the camp of the Par- 
thians on the occasion when the actor, playing the 
-part of Agave with the head of Pentheus, held aloft 
the head of Crassus which had been flung into the 
tent by the messenger of the Parthian general (n. on 
1169). The actor on that historic occasidn was a 
native of Tralles; and a player from another city of 
Asia Minor, who excelled in the dramatic representa- 
tion of scenes from our play, is commemorated in the 
following anonymous epigram : 


His Bevodavros Suvpvatov eikova. 
Avrov opav ‘loBaxxov 66 Eaper, qvixa Anvais 
0 mpeaBus veapijs HPXE Xopoywavins, 
kat Kadpou ta apna yopevpata, Kal Tov ad’ ee 
ad ad EVLAKOV inveharay Jaco, | 
Kal THY evalovoay év aipate matddos *“Aya’ny 
Avacada. Ped Oeins avdpos vrroxpiains ! 
(Anth. Gr. XVI 289.) 


A similar performance in Italy is mentioned with 
praise in an epigram by Antipater of Sidon on the 
actor Pylades who practised his art at Rome in the 
time of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 45): 


Kis orn Ay IIvAadov opynorod. 


Avrov Bakyevrny évédv Oedr, "vince, Baxyas 
éx OnBav “Irarnv Tae: mpos Oupérny, 


1 Wadrhpiov, 6édrov, ypadetov (Hermippus i in vita Eur. cod. Vindob. 
ll. 77—82, Nauck). ; 
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avOpdrrous Tuaddns reprrviv déos, ota xopevov 
Satiuovos adxpyrou wacav érrAnoe TorL. 
OnBat yuyvdaKover Tov ex Tupos’ ovpavios 6é 
odTos, 6 Traupavors YEepal NoxevdpeEVos. 
(XVI 290.) 


The play is‘referred to by Plato and Aristotle. 
It was rendered into Latin by Attius, and was espe- 
cially familiar to Catullus and Horace, Virgil”and 
Ovid. Excerpts from its pages appear not only in 
the florilegium of Stobaeus, but also in the geo- 
graphical treatise of Strabo, whose subject is one of 
those quae non possunt avOnpoypadetcOat. It is often | 
mentioned in later literature by writers such as Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus, Philostratus, Gellius, Athenaeus, 
Aelian, and Sextus Empiricus’. Clement of Alexan- 
dria, besides expressly quoting it in several passages, 
borrows from the fate of Pentheus a notable illustra- 
tion, describing the various schools of Philosophy as 
‘rending in pieces the one truth, like the Bacchants 
who rent the body of Pentheus and bore about the 
fragments in triumph”’ Lucian, again, tells a story 
of Demetrius the Cynic, who saw an illiterate person 
reading a BiBrliov KdddoTov, Tas Bakyas oiuat rod 
Evpertéov. He had reached the passage where the 
Messenger is reciting the doom of Pentheus and the 
awful deed of Agave, when the Cynic seized the book 


1 For details, see notes referred to in the Index, under the head 
of the names above mentioned. 

2 Stromateus, 1 chap. 13.2zt., p. 349 (in Milton’s Areopagitica 
a similar image is taken from the mangled limbs of the slaughtered 
Osiris). See also note on 1. 470. 
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and tore it into pieces, exclaiming: ‘it is better for 
Pentheus to be rent asunder once by me, than mur- 
dered many a time by you’. Nota few passages of 
the play are paraphrased by Nonnus, the author of 
the florid and monotonous epic called the Dzonyszaca, 
who travels over the same ground in books XLIV to 
XLVI of his poem; and lastly, a large number of its 
lines were appropriated by the compiler of the dreary 
cento known as the Christus Patiens, once attributed 
to Gregory of Nazianzus. 

During the middle ages Euripides appears to have 
attracted more attention than Aeschylus or Sophocles. 
No mention of either of the latter is made by Dante, 
though, in a somewhat arbitrary list, he places Euri- 
pides, Antiphon [or Anacreon ?], Simonides, Agathon 
and ‘other Greeks who once adorned their brows 
with laurel,’ among the blameless souls, who, by 
reason of being unbaptized, haunt the first circle of 
his Jnferno?. In the sixteenth century the Bacchae 
was translated into Latin Prose and into Italian as well 
as Latin Verse’. In the seventeenth we find Milton 
reading Euripides (the ‘sad Electra’s poet’ of one of 
his best known sonnets) ‘not only with the taste of a 
poet, but with the minuteness of a Greek critick*, 


1 adv. indoctum § 19. 

2 Purgatorio XX11. 106 (with /zf. Iv. 58 ff.). 

3 In L. V., by Coriolanus Martirianus (1556); in Latin by Doro- 
theus Camillus (Basil. 1550) and Stiblinus (1562) and Canter (1597); in 
Italian by Chr. Guidiccioni (ob. 1582, publ. 1747) and Padre Carmeli 
(‘ poor,’ 1743—53). | . 

4 Todd’s Life of M., 1. p. 158, who refers to Warton’s second ed. 
of the smaller poems, p. 568. The biographers of Milton have, 
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We read of Goethe in his old age praising the manner 
in which our play sets forth the conflict between the 
might of Godhead and the infatuation of man, and 
recognising in Dionysus, as here represented, ‘the 
pagan image of an outraged and patient’ Deity. The 
German scholar, who was the first to draw special 
attention to the poet’s criticism, reverently remarks 
that the play further suggests ‘the contrast between 
the Pagan and the Christian ideal—between repressed 
menace and gentle firmness—between defiance and 
reliance’.’ 


Even those who, like August W. Schlegel, have 
no partiality for our poet, and indeed appear to be 
inspired by an almost personal animosity against him, 
have nevertheless admitted the excellence of this 
particular play. Schlegel’s critique is as follows : 


The Bacchae represents the infectious and tumultuous enthusiasm 
of the worship of Bacchus, with great sensuous power and vividness of 
conception. The obstinate unbelief of Pentheus, his’ infatuation, and 
terrible punishment by the hands of his own mother, form a bold 
picture. The effect on the stage must have been extraordinary. 


apparently, not observed that the Comus, which contains several Euri- 
pidean passages, was written for the autumn of the very year in which 
the poet bought his copy of the Geneva ed. of Eur. (n. on 1. 188). 

1 The words quoted are borrowed from Mr Jebb’s review of Mr 
Tyrrell’s ed. in the Dark Blue for July, 1871. Goethe’s own words are 
as follows: Kann man die Macht der Gotthett und die Verblendung der 
Menschen geistreicher darstellen als es hier gescthehen ist? Das Stick 
oibe die fruchtbarste Vergleichung einer modernen dramatischen Darstell- 
barkett der leidenden Gottheit in Christus mit der antiken eines ahnlichen 
Leidens, um daraus desto michtiger hervorzugehen, im Dionysos (W. 
Miiller, Gothe’s letzte literarische Thitigkett, p.g, quoted by G. H. 
Meyer, de Eur. Bacch. p. 22). Pfander on Eur. p. 37 n. Gruppe, 
Ariadne, p. 381. 
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Imagine, only, a chorus with flying and dishevelled hair and dress, 
tambourines, cymbals, &c, in their hands, like the Bacchants we 
see on bas-reliefs, bursting impetuously into the orchestra, and exe- 
cuting their inspired dances amidst tumultuous music,—a circumstance, 
altogether unusual, as the choral odes were generally sung and danced 
at a solemn step, and with no other accompaniment than the flute. 
Here the luxuriance of ornament, which Euripides everywhere affects, 
was for once appropriate. When, therefore, several of the modern 
critics assign to this piece a very low rank, they seem to me not 
to know what they themselves would wish. In the composition of 
this piece, I cannot help admiring a harmony and unity, which we 
seldom meet with in Euripides, as well as abstinence from every 
foreign matter, so that all the motives and effects flow from one 
source, and concur towards a common end. After the Aippolytus, 
I should be inclined to assign to this play the first place among 
all the extant works of Euripides}. 


Dean Milman, a more friendly critic, while admit- 
ting that there are passages of more surpassing beauty 
in the J/edea and the fzppolytus, and of greater 
tenderness in the Akestis and [phigeneia, does ‘not 
-scruple to rank the Sacchae, on the whole, in the 
highest place among the tragedies of Euripides.’ He 
also records the fact that his friend Lord Macaulay, 
notwithstanding the contemptuous depreciation with 
which he had referred to the poet in his juvenile essay 
on Milton, nevertheless acknowledged in his maturer 
years the ‘transcendent excellence of the Bacchae*’ 
In his own copy of our author we find him confessing 
his change of mind as follows: ‘I can hardly account 
_for the contempt which, at school and college, I felt 
for Euripides. I own that I like him now better than 
Sophocles’......6The Bacchae is a most glorious play. 


1 Schlegel’s Dramatic Lectures, p. 139. 
2 Milman’s Agamemnon and Bacchanals, p. 97. 
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I doubt whether it be not superior to the Wedea, It 
is often very obscure ; and I am not sure that I fully 
understand its general scope. But, as a piece of 
language, it is hardly equalled in the world. And, 
whether it was intended to encourage or to discourage 
fanaticism, the picture of fanatical excitement which 
it exhibits has never been rivalled’? 


1 Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, end of Appendix to vol. i. 
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§ 8. The textual criticism of the play. 


Of the surviving manuscripts of Euripides, none 
belong to an earlier date than the twelfth century. 
They are divided into two groups, the first of which 
contains in all nine plays alone: namely, the A“eszzs, 
Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolytus, Medea, Orestes, Rhe- 
sus, Tvroades and Phoenissae ; while the second, which 
is inferior to the first, further includes the remaining 
ten. The Mss of the second group are (1) the Har- 
leian MS in the British Museum, of the sixteenth cen-. 
tury, commonly designated by the symbol A ; (2) the 
Palatine MS in the Vatican, a folio on parchment, of 
the fourteenth century (8 or P), no. 287; and (3) the 
Laurentian MS, written on paper, in the library 
of San Lorenzo at Florence, also of the fourteenth 
century (C). .Three of these ten plays, namely the 
fTelen, Electra and” Hercules furens, are preserved in 
one MS alone (C). The Bacchae (with the Heracleidae, 
Supplices, the two Iphigenias, Ion and Cyclops) is con- 
tained in two MSS only (P and C), of which the former 
alone has the whole play ; the latter, the first 754 
lines only, closing with the words ov Seopév ‘ro. 
Thus, in lines I—754 inclusive, we have to depend on 
two codices,.‘ neque boni neque vetusti’ (as Elmsley calls 
them); and from -755.to the end of the play on one 
only. Both of these were examined by Elmsley, with 
a view to his edition of this play published in 1821, 
and a careful collation of the Palatine MS was made 

on his behalf by one Jerome Amati. But our infor- 
mation about the readings of the other manuscript, in 


S. B. & 
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the Laurentian library (C), with the vies of | 
some few. readings noted in the 16th century by the 
Italian scholar Victorius, mainly depended, until the 
years 1855—75, on a collation. carelessly,made for 
Matthiae’s edition by Francesco de Furia (editor of 
Aesop). This collation proved. so untrustworthy, 
that in the edition of Euripides by Kirchhoff (1855), 
who was the first to place the textual criticism of 
our author on a satisfactory footing, an endeavour 
was made to compensate for the want of a complete 
account of the readings of this MS, by restoring them 
with the help of five manuscripts which, to all appear- 
ance, were copied from it, three of them in Paris, and 
the other two in Venice and Florence’, Happily, how- 
ever, both of the mss with which we are concerned in 
the Bacchae were afterwards most minutely examined 
by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, who gives the results of 
his collation of lines 1—754 in his Analecta Euripidea, 
1875, pp. 46ff. He records the readings under the 
three heads, (1) locz post novam conlationem congruentes 
[29 instances] ; (2) bzzae lectiones tn altero utro codicum 
[18 passages, with the result that zullo loco C P in 
bints lectiontbus conspirant) ; (3) C et P diversa tra- 
- Aunt [95 variations]. 

In recording the manuscript pdinesie at the foot 
of the page in this volume, I have relied in the main 
‘on the apparatus. criticus of Kirchhoff’s edition, and 
wherever the readings there given rest only on the 
authority of a collator who says nothing to the con- 
trary. (‘e silentio collatores ’), I have added the reading. 


1 Further avails mav be found in Kirchhoff’s Praefatio, p- x. 
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given by the author of the Azalecta, whose. collation 
is always intended wherever the phrase denuo collatus, 
or nuper collatus, is used. The two MSS were probably 
derived from the same source; they have mistakes in 
common which can hardly be explained on any other 
hypothesis, though C may possibly have been a par- 
tially corrected copy of P. The mistakes in P are 
more numerous than those in C, but on the other 
hand they are mainly of a trivial character, and, on 
the whole, we may agree in the opinion that P is the 
better authority of the two’. 

As a partial compensation for the defectiveness of 
the manuscript authority.on which the text of our 
play is founded, we have the cexfo from Euripides to 
which reference has been made in-a previous Section, 
the Christus Patiens (p. 1xxxv).. Though of little or no 
value, as far as regards its adaptations of the Hecuba, 
Hippolytus, Medea and Ovestes, where our’ existing 
MSS are larger in number and better in quality, it is. 
more important in the case of passages. borrowed 
from the Rhesus, Troades and Bacchae, where the’ 
evidence for the text is comparatively weak. Most 
of the places where it materially helps us are pointéd 
out at the foot of the text in this edition, and refer- 
ences to them may be found in the index’. 

The only Greek scholia on the play are those in 

1 Elmsley, p. 6, remarks magnopere dolendum est, integras Bacchas 
in codice Laurentiano non exstare. Nam in priore fabulae parte longe 
plures bonae lectiones in eo quam in Palatino reperiuntur, Nauck, 
p- xl, on the other hand, says of B (=P) and C, ‘8 prae altero fide 
dignus est.’ Myr Tyrrell, who gives further details, on this point, p. xi, 


supports the latter view.—On the Laurentian MS. see p. 256 zz/jra. 
2 A full list is given on pp. 15—17 by Brambs (Teubner) 1885. 
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the margin of C, most of them unimportant. They 
may be found in the critical notes on ll. 97, 151, 451, 
520, 525, 538 and 709. The only one not recorded 
there, is that on 611, épxdvas’ PvrAaKAasS opKavn, KUpios 
1) aypevtixn divos (Matthiae’s correction for Aiévov). 

The evidence of later Greek writers who quote 
from the play, or who, like Nonnus and Philostratus, 
paraphrase portions of it, is not without value in 
determining the text. But when all the help that 
can be got from these various sources is put. together, 
much remains to be restored’ by conjectural criticism 
alone. In recording such conjectures as have already 
been published elsewhere, I have derived some assis- 
tance from consulting the critical notes to Mr Tyrrell’s 
recension, and those in Dindorf’s last edition of the 
Poetae Scenici ; while the labour of collecting. others, 
that are scattered about in foreign periodicals and 
dissertations, has been lightened in no small measure 
by the critical appendix to the recent edition of 
Wecklein. A list of these dissertations and other 
contributions to the literature of the subject, so far as 
known to myself, is given at the end of the introduc- 
tion. I have further compared the texts printed by the 
nine following editors, ‘and have recorded the princi- 
pal variations between them: Elmsley, Hermann, 
Schone ed. 2, Kirchhoff ed. 1 and 2, Nauck ed. 2, 
Dindorf ed. 5, Paley ed. 2, Tyrrell, and Wecklein. 
Wherever any of these are mentioned as supporting 
one of two readings cr conjectures, it is generally to 
be assumed that the remainder, though not actually 
mentioned, are in favour of the other. 

The first printed edition of the Bacchae was that 
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included in the Aldine text an eighteen plays, printed © 
at Venice in 1503, when the Electra was not yet known, 
It has been proved by Kirchhoff that the editor must 
have been the learned Greek, Markos Musuros; and 
that, for his text, he was mainly dependent on the 
Palatine Ms. The editor’s tacit corrections of that 
MS, which at one time were regarded as possibly 
resting on independent evidence, are now generally 
considered to be nothing more than his own conjec- 
tures. Among the others mentioned in the apparatus 
criticus who have in different degrees contributed to- 
wards the correction of the text, the following may be 
named. (The list is in chronological order, according 
to the dates of their deaths.) In the sixteenth century, 
Brodaeus (Fean Brodeau), W. Canter, Victorius (Vet- 
tori), J. J. Scaliger, H. Stephanus (Henri Estienne); 
in the seventeenth, Milton and Joshua Barnes (ed. 
1694); in the ezghteenth, J. Pierson, B. Heath (of 
Exeter), J. J. Reiske, J.. Markland, Valckenaer, Sir 
Samuel Musgrave, M.D., Thomas Tyrwhitt, Brunck, 
and Porson; and in the zznetcenth, Elmsley (1773— 
1825), Dobree (1782—1825), Matthiae, Jacobs, Her- 
mann, C. J. Blomfield, F. G. Schoene, J. A. Hartung 
(ob. 1867), R. Shilleto (1809—1876), W. H. Thompson 
(1810*~1886), and F. A. Paley (1816—1889). Among 
living scholars, besides those whose editions and 
dissertations are recorded at the close of this intro- 
duction, I may mention the name of Dr Reid, Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius, whose conjectural emendations, 
together with those of the late Dr Thompson, I was 
permitted to publish for the first time in 1880. 
These conjectures, with a few of my own, may be 
found by referring to the English index. 
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$9. £ uvipides and the fine aris, The play in tts 
velation to anctent art. | 


From the: biographical notices that have come 
down to us,,we learn that Euripides, before devoting 
himself to poetry and philosophy, cultivated in the first 
instance the art of painting; and that.pictures ascribed. 
to his pencil were to be seen at Megara’. This tra- 
dition, though in itself resting on slight authority, is 
nevertheless in accordance with the evidence supplied 
by his literary work, in which, velute descripta tabella, 
an artistic training is clearly disclosed, An artist’s eye 
is shewn in the brief touches with which he depicts the 
beauties of nature?; and a keen sense of colour may 
be discerned in his choice of descriptive epithets®. 
We find him repeatedly referring to works of Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture and Painting. He alludes to 
the ancient wooden temples’, to the ‘Cyclopian’ walls 
of Argos and Mycenae’, and to the stione-built trea- 
suries of the heroic age’. He dwells with familiarity 


1 Vita Eur. \. 16 (ed. Nauck): daot 5¢ adrév Kal fwypdpov yevécbar 
Kal deixvucOar avrod muvdxia év Meydpors (cf. 72d, 1. 111). Suidas: yéyove 
dé Ta mpSra Cwypados. : 

2 Supra p. |xx. 

3 e.g. Neuxds in Bacch. 665, 863, lon 221; H. F. 873, Alpxns re 
pawa NevKdv aiuaxOhoera. Hel. 215, Leds mpérwv bv aiépos xuovdxpws 
kuxvov rrep@. Iph. T. 399, dovaxsxdoa Hipwray. Also epithets such as 
TOLKLNOVWTOS, HowiKopPays, kvavbmrrepos, Eov0dmTEpos. 

4 Kinkel, Luvipides und die bildende Kunst. To this nearly 

exhaustive dissertation I am indebted for many of the above details. 

° Hragm. 475; 1. 4—8. 6 H. F. 18, 5433 Tro. 1087, [ph. 7. 
845, Lph. A. 152, 534, IS01. ; ” Hec. 1010. 
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on the structural details of temples and other build- 
ings*, and borrows appropriate similes from various 
forms of handicraft®. He refers to the Erechtheum’, 
to the shrine of Aphrodite ‘by the rock of Pallas‘, 
and to the temples of Poseidon on the Laconian pro- 
montories of Taenarus and Malea, on the Euboean 
headland of Geraestus, and the holy ‘place of Athene, 
‘the silver-veinéd crag’ of Sunium®. In the domain of 
the plastic art, he tells not only of the archaic works of 
Daedalus‘, of the Trojan £oava of gilded wood’, and 
the awe-inspiring Gorgon’s head®, but also of the 
sculptured reliefs on the temple at Delphi’, the graven 
images in the pediment of the sanctuary at Nemea”, 
and the colossal statue of Athene Promachos on the 
Acropolis of Athens". In his Andromeda, as soon as . 
Perseus sees the heroine of that play standing chained 
to the rock, his first thought is that he must be gazing 
on the life-like work of some cunning sculptor”; and 
in the fine description of the death of Polyxena in 
the Hecuba, the idealised beauty of the female form, 
as represented by the plastic art, is the subject of a 
necessarily brief, but none the less happy, allusion : 
pacrous T gece ctépva 0, ws ayadXpaTos, 
_KkadmMorta (flec. 560). 


1 areptxiovas vaovs, Lph. T. 405, cf. Phoen. 415, lon 185, fragm. 
370; Kpyntis, Lon 38, 5103 rpiyhugos, Bacch. 1214, [ph. TZ. 113, Or. 
13663 Opvyxés, Jon, 136; Iph. T: 47, Hel. 70, Or. 1569, Phoen. 1158 ~ 
(Kinkel w. s., p. 37). See also Bacch, 591. 


2 See note on 1. 1067. _ 3 Phoen. 1433 ff. 4 Hipp. 30 f. 
5 Cycl. 290—6. 8 Hec. 836 ff., (Eurysth.) fragm. 373, H. F. 471. 
7 Tro. 1074, Lon 1403. 8 Alc. 1118, El. 835, HX. F. 990, Or. 1520. 


9 Jon 187—223. a (Aypsip.) Jragm. 764, yparrot Tu7ot. 
11 Jon 9, THS Xpucod\dyxov Iaddddos. 12 Fragm. 124. 
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‘Among themes of Painting, he refers to ships at 
sea in the Zvoades (686) and love-scenes in the 
Hippolytus (1005); and, as a mythological subject of 
pictorial art, he expressly mentions ‘Athene entrust- 
ing Erichthonius to the daughters of Cadmus’ (/oz 
271). Painting, like Sculpture, supplies him with 
more than one expressive simile,as when Helen, vexed 
with her fatal gift of beauty, prays that her form 
might, like a fair penis be blotted out again, and | 
lose its loveliness ; 


IO éEanrerhOeta’, ws dyadp, avOts made 
viens eloos avtl Tov Karod AaBouw (fel. 262). 


And again, when Hecuba implores the pity of Aga- 
memnon, she asks him to stand back one moment, 
like an artist viewing his unfinished painting, ‘and 
look and gaze at all that’s ill in her’: 


OVKTELDOV NaS, WS ypadevs T atrocTabeis, 
idod pe Kavalpnooy of éyw xaxa (ec. 807). 


We cannot wonder that a poet who so keenly ap- 
preciated the arts that flourished in the Periclean age, 
should himself in his turn attract the attention of 
the artists of a later time. Those who came especially 
under this influence were the artists of the period im- 
mediately succeeding the conquests of Alexander. 
Themes which had won an established reputation 
through the dramas of Euripides and had been popu- 
larised by that poet’s art, naturally commended them- 
selves to the painter and sculptor as suitable subjects 
for their own artistic treatment. Among the recorded 
works in which the influence of Euripides has, with 
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more or less probability, been traced, are, in the case of 
paintings, the Hippolytus of Antiphilus, the Canace(?) 
of Aristeides, the Medea of Aristolaus and Timo- 
machus, and the Andromeda of Euanthes and Nicias’. 
The Telephus of Parrhasius, and the Orestes of Timo- 
machus, were apparently independent of that influ- 
ence; while it is only the almost certain spuriousness 
of the epilogue to the /phigeneta at Aulis that pre- 
vents our supposing that Timanthes, in his celebrated 
picture of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, in which the 
head of Agamemnon was veiled because the artist’s 
pencil could not paint so deep a sorrow, was indebted 
for the hint to Euripides himself: 


> VA wv : / / 
avertévate KauTradwy ortpépas Kapa 
SdKpva Tponkey oppdtav wérdov Tpobeis 


(Lph, A. 1550). 


Among works of sculpture, the famous group 
of the punishment of Dirce, commonly known as the 
‘Farnese Bull? by the Rhodian artists, Apollonius 
and Tauriscus, may have owed some of its inspiration 
to the account of the catastrophe ‘which must have 
been given in our poet’s Axtiofe ; and it seems not 
improbable that, even at an earlier time, the ‘Maenad 
of Scopas’ and the ‘Dionysus of Praxiteles’ may 
have been in part suggested by the Bacchae. 

It is not intended by this to imply that artists 
who were great in their own domain sacrificed in any 
_way the principles of their art to a slavish following 
of the treatment of the same theme that had been 


_ } Kinkel w. s., note 267. See also Vogel’s Scenen Euripideascher 
Tragidien in Griechischen Vasengemalden, 1886. 
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adopted by the poet. More than a hundred years 
have now passed since Lessing’s Laokoon was written, 
and few things are more clearly recognised in aesthetic 
criticism than the broad lines of demarcation that dis- 
tinguish the imitative arts from one another, and in 
particular the difference between the means whereby 
the space-arts such as Painting and Sculpture attain 
their object, and those that are employed by the time- 
art of Poetry. While Poetry, like Music, is a‘time-art? 
an art of vocal utterance depending for its results on 
the apt expression of certain successive effects in their 
consecutive evolution in time, Sculpture and Painting 
have to work under stationary conditions in space. 
All the three have for their end an idealised imitation 
of natural objects, but they approximate to nature in 
different degrees. Thus Sculpture is nearest to na- 
ture; in the next degree of distance is Painting; and 
in the third, Poetry. And the further each of these 
arts is removed from reality, the wider is its scope’. 
Thus Painting allows of much more combined narra- 
_ tion than Sculpture, and the range of resources is still 
more extensive in Poetry. This greater remoteness 
from nature is, however, in the dramatic species ‘of 
poetry compensated for by the help of various sub- 
sidiary arts, the art of the Scene-painter, the art of 
Music, which, like Poetry, is a ‘Time-art, and the arts 
of Dancing and still more that of Acting, the last 
two being intermediate between ‘time-arts’ and ‘space- 

arts’and working in time and space at once. 
It was not until the time of Praxiteles, who flourished 


_ 1 This criticism is due to Professor Colvin. 
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some forty years after the date of our play, that, in 
contrast to the older type of the bearded Dionysus, 
which is still to be seen in numerous works of art and 
is not unrepresented in the illustrations to this volume 
(p. 145),—the youthful, or as he is sometimes called, 
the ‘Theban, Dionysus became. a favourite theme 
of Greek sculpture. Of this later, half-effeminate 
type, we have an instance in the bust figured on p. 26. 
Praxiteles ‘himself selected his subjects mainly from 
the cycles of Dionysus, Aphrodite and Eros. His 
group of Maenads, Thyiads, Caryatides and Sileni, is 
mentioned by Pliny (XXXVI 23) and praised in an epi- 
-gram in the Greek Anthology (1x 756). His statue of 
Hermes carrying the infant Dionysus, which was seen 
by Pausanias at Olympia (V 17 § 3), has been dis- 
covered in the recent excavations, and casts of it are 
now in our museums’. In the Elean temple of Diony- 
sus, near the ancient theatre, the same traveller saw a 
statue of the god which was also the work of Praxi- 
teles (VI 26 § 1); and it was possibly this statue that 
Callistratus had in view when describing the Dionysus 
of Praxiteles as a beautiful youth crowned with ivy | 
and girt with a fawnskin, his left hand resting on a 
thyrsus, with a tender and dreamy expression of 
countenance, blended with a fiery glance of the eye; 
in which last respect it is distinguished from all the 
statues of the god that are now known to us®. In 
_ describing this statue, Callistratus remarks that it 
resembled the form of the god which is set forth in the 


1 See further in Newton’s Zssays on Art and Archaeology, p. 3503 
frontispiece to Overbeck’s Geschichte der gr. Plastik, 1 (ed. 1881); also 
A. Botticher’s Olympia, p. 327, and Perry’s Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture, D. 456. 2 Overbeck zw. 5. II p. 40. 
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Bacchae of Euripides, ofov adrév (al. avrds) Ev puridns 
év Baxyass eidorounoas é&édnve’. 

The ‘Maenad’ of Scopas, who flourished during 
the half century after the death of Euripides, is the 
subject of another description by the same writer’. 
Scopas was one of the first to represent the enthusiasm 
of the votaries of Dionysus in a perfectly free and 
unfettered form; and we may well suppose that a 
considerable impulse was given to the artistic em- 
bodiment of that .enthusiasm by so celebrated a 
masterpiece of literature as our poet’s latest play. 

It has even been conjectured that this work of 
Scopas was suggested by the completion of the 
Theatre of Dionysus under the auspices of the orator 
Lycurgus in the year 342 B.c.* This conjecture, in- 
teresting as it is, does not pretend to rest on any 
foundation of fact; but even if we set it aside, there 
are other definite points of contact between that 
Theatre and various works of Greek sculpture, for 
which we have clear and conclusive authority. The 


neighbouring temple of Dionysus was adorned, as 


already mentioned, with reliefs representing the fate of 
- Lycurgus and Pentheus (p. xxiii). Above the theatre 


itself, on a platform of rock extending along part 

of the south-east portion of the Acropolis, the mu- 

nificence of King Attalus I of Pergamos placed at a 

later time* a noble design representing the battle of 

the giants with Dionysus among the warriors ; and — 
? Statuae 8, partly quoted on p. 132. Perry ws. p. qa 40: 
2 Stat. 2 (infra, pp. cxli, 188). Overbeck w. 5. II p. 18. 


3 Urlichs, S£ogas p. 60. : 
4 B.C. 229; Pausan. I 25 § 2, Brunn Gr. Kzimstler 1 p. 442) = 3007 ff. 
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just before the Battle of Actium,the figure of Dionysus 
in this famous group was blown down by. a violent 
gust of wind, and fell into his own theatre beneath’. 
And, finally, when that memorable theatre was ex- 
- cavated in and after the year 1862, a series of reliefs 
was discovered extending along the front of the stage, 
the subjects of which are taken oo the legend of 
Dionysus (2nfra, p. CXXili). 

The wine-god and his worship long remained 
a favourite theme in Greek art? The sod himself, 
whose ritual began in a rude form of nature-worship, 
was in early times represented only by a rustic 
image of wood, and the practice of setting up heads © 
of Dionysus, or mere masks of his features, long con- 
tinued to be customary ; as for example, in the speci- 
men of Roman terracotta on page xlii. Besides these 
' simpler forms, we have.the more artistic types which 
fall into two groups, (1) the bearded Dionysus with 
majestic mien, luxuriant hair, flowing beard, and 
an oriental richness of attire; and (2) the graceful 
figure of the youthful Dionysus, with the forehead 
bound by the mitra, with a crown of vine or ivy- 
leaves, his hair falling in curls, the zebrzs over 
- his shoulder, and the ¢hyrsus entwined with ivy in 
his hand. He is often attended by his favourite 
animal, the panther (¢z/ra, p. cxxili); he sometimes 
appears as a horned god (p. cxxxii), or even in the 
shape of a bull (p. 70). We may also trace on works 
of art his .marvellous life; his double birth (p. ix 


1 Plutarch Andon. 60. 
2 For details, see Miiller’s Ancient art and its remains §§ 383—390.- 
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and zzfra, p.1), his ténder. affection for his mother 
Semele, and his bride Ariadne; we see him sur- 
rounded by his ¢hzasos of Maenads and Satyrs, to- 
gether with Pan and Silenus; sometimes we view 
those Maenads in-their wild enthusiasm, with their 
dishevelled hair enwreathed with serpents (p. 7), 
their heads tossed back (p. 58), their hands beating 
the tympanum, or grasping the ¢hyrsus or sword (p. 
238), or the dismembered limbs of the young roe 
(p. 86), and with their garments fluttering loosely 
in the breeze ; or sometimes reclining in calm slum- 
ber, resting from their revels (p. 41). From the time 
-of Scopas downward, ancient artists vied with one 
another in representing an ecstatic elation of mind 
by. these frenzied Maenads with their light and grace- 
ful movements, the purer and severer types being 
best exemplified by the designs that are to be 
seen on sculptured reliefs, while the more volup- 
tuous forms are mainly to.be found among engraved 
gems and in mural embellishments like those of 
Pompeii. But in art, as well as in poetry, the repre- 
sentation of these wild states of enthusiasm was ap- 
parently due to the imagination alone, for in prose 
literature we have very little evidence, in historic 
times, of women actually holding revels in the open 
air. Such a practice would have been alien to the spirit 
of seclusion which pervaded the life of womankind in 
Greece. At Athens, at any rate, nocturnal festivals 
by torch-light in which women took part were pro- 
hibited by one of the laws of Solon (Plutarch’s 
Life, cap. 21); and even at Thebes we have indica- 
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tions of the existence of a similar rule. of decorum 
(Plutarch, de genio Socr. 32). The festivals of the | 
Thyiads were mainly confined to Parnassus, where 
they were held once in two years by the Dionysiac 
priestesses of Delphi who were joined on this occa- 
sion by Thyiads from Attica. The latter proceeded 
in a kind of festal march, or Oewpia, from Athens 
to Delphi, along the great highway across Cithaeron 
and through the Boeotian plain by Thebes, Chae- 
ronea, Panopeus and Daulia, It was at Panopeus, 
to the west of Chaeronea, on a rocky hill which 
ends the northern spurs of Helicon, that they would 
for the first time enjoy an unbroken view of Par- 
nassus ; and it was there, at a place to which Homer 
gives the epithet of xadAlyopos, that they apparently 
held a sort of rehearsal of the dances and other 
festivities that they were shortly to celebrate at 
Delphi itself. The passage in Plutarch about Olym- 
pias, already quoted on p. xl, implies that the wild 
orgies of the Thracian votaries of Dionysus were 
regarded by him as an exceptional state of things, 
and as a ‘ barbarous’ eee from the simplicity 
of Greek manners’ 

Thus the canescens we are able to draw from 
historical and archaeological literature, with regard 
to the actual rites’of Dionysus as practised in 
Greece, are in many respects inconsistent with what 
might be deduced from the representations of the 
Maenads which are to be found in Mythology and 


* Pausan. X 4 § 3. . 
2 Rapp in Rheinisches Museum 1842, pp. 2—14. 
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Art. The latter is an imaginative picture which is 
portrayed for us not in prose, but in poetry, and the 
finest example of its poetic treatment is the play now 
before us. It is this that warrants the attempt which 
is made in this volume to set one form of the imagi- 
native treatment of the legend of Dionysus by the 
side of another, and, in this particular point, to illus- 
trate the poetry of the Greek drama by means of the 
sculpture and painting of Greek art. | 
. For the treatment of the Maenads in ancient art 
our principal authorities are the Greek vase-paint- 
ings’. The vases of the earliest style, with designs 
in black, or more frequently brown, on a pale-yellow 
ground, are usually decorated with paintings of 
animals and. various fantastic ornaments, and they 
accordingly supply us with few illustrations of our 
present subject”. On the vases of the next class, with 
black figures on a red ground, we find the forms of 
the Maenads drawn in a poor and monotonous man- 
ner, with violently distorted movements of the body, 
but with nothing to indicate that those movements 
are in any way connected with extreme excitement of 
mind. On vases of this style where Dionysus himself 
is represented, he appears as a bearded form, with a 
long robe, with a drinking-horn, or cantharus, and 
a vine-branch, either standing or sitting, or riding on 
a mule, in the midst of Satyrs and Maenads, who 

1 Rapp, 2. 5. p. 5692 ff. . | se: 

* The birth of Dionysus is the subject on a vase of this style figured 
in R. Rochette, fezt. de Pomp. p. 73; and Satyrs and Maenads appéar 


on no. 1626 of the Leyden collection and no. 802 in that of Prince 
Canino (quoted by Jahn). 
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are making merry in music and dancing, or giving 
chase to one another’ It is not until we reach the 
class with red figures on a black ground, that the 
coincidence between the artistic and the poetic re- 
presentation is complete. On vases of this class, 
both in the ‘strong’ and the ‘fine’ style, Bacchic 
subjects assume an important place, and not only do 
all the attributes which poets such as Euripides 
assign to the Bacchae appear in the design, but the 
movements of the body are more free and life-like, 
and the expression of .the face denotes more suc- 
cessfully than before the orgiastic excitement of the 
mind’, On vases of the ‘strong’ style Dionysus 
himself is still treated in a conventional manner; 
with long hair, long beard, and long robe; his ¢hzasos 
meanwhile is represented under the influence of 
ecstatic emotion, which no longer displays itself in 
the more unruly forms of revel, but is, in every sense 
of the term, less coarsely depicted than on the vases 
of the immediately preceding style*. In the vase- 
paintings in which the ‘strong’. style of the transi- 
tional period has developed into the ‘fine’ style, in 
which the-same colours of red upon black are still 
used, Dionysiac subjects are very frequent; but side 
by side with the bearded Dionysus, we have also 
scenes representing the infant-god being entrusted 


1 p. clxiv of Otto Jahn’s Introduction to his Beschreibung der Va- 
sensammlung tn der Pinakothek 2u Miinchen. 

-? The vase from which the illustration on p. 7 is taken, is an 
example of red figures on black ground, designed.in the ‘ strong’ style, 
before it passed into the ‘fine’ style. 

3 Jahn w, 5. p. clxxxv. 
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to the care of Silenus or the nymphs, and others 
in which he appears as a lightly-clad youth in the © 
bloom of life’. On. vases of this ‘fine’ style, the 
development of which corresponds in date to the 
flourishing period of the Greek drama, two types 
of Maenad may be observed; the one representing 
in expression and posture a mood of tender melan- 
choly, the other with a more enthusiastic aspect, 
with the head tossed back and with streaming hair, 
swaying the thyrsus and beating the tympanum’. | 
In vases of the ‘florid’ style, the death of Pen- 
theus is among the subjects represented, and the 
influence of Greek Tragedy as contrasted with that 
of Epic Poetry is now more strongly marked. In | 
the representations of Orestes we find reminiscences 
of Aeschylus; the plays of Sophocles are recalled by 
‘Teiresias before Oedipus, and by ‘Antigone and 
Ismene with Creon and Haemon’; while subjects 
such as ‘Hecuba and Polymestor, ‘Bellerophon and 
Sthenoboea,’ and ‘Iphigeneia with the tablets in her 
hand, besides characters such.as Medea and Hip- 
polytus, are as obviously suggested by Euripides*. 


In sculpture as well as in painting we find many 
representations of the doom of Lycurgus, and also 
(not less frequently) that of Pentheus. Only three of 
the artistic representations of the latter were engraved 
for the first issue of this work, namely those on a 
sarcophagus in the Giustiniani Palace at Rome, p. xciv 

1 7b. p. cev. 
* e.g. the four figures on p. xxxii. One of the figures on the other 


side of the same vase is a good example of the other type. 
3 7. p. cexxiv ff | 
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(described on p. cxxix); on a piece of Calenian pottery 
at Zurich, p. 69 (cxlv); and on a gem in the British. 
Museum, p. 73 (cxviii, no. 19). In the later edi- 
tions six more are given, three of them from painted 
vases and the rest from sculptured reliefs, correspond- 
ing to numbers (1), (2), (3); (12), (13) and (15) in the 
following descriptions: 


(1) The moment at which Pentheus is discovered in his. 
hiding-place and attacked by the Maenads is the subject of a 
vase-painting in ‘the Pinakothek at Munich, no. 1567 (807 in 
Jahn’s Beschretbung), first published in Millingen’s feznt. de 
vases 5, and copied in Jahn’s Pentheus und die Mainaden taf. 
11a. The young king is represented not on a tree, as in the 
Bacchae, but in a thicket, which is rudely indicated by a branch 
before and a branch behind him. On his head is a kuvq Bowwria ; 
in his right hand he holds a sword behind him, while he stretches 
forth his left, wrapped in the folds of his chlamys, which is thus 
used as an extemporised shield: He is looking resolutely at the 
Maenads in front of him; one of them, dressed in a Doric 
chiton, has already caught sight of the intruder and is hastening 
to the thicket, torch in hand; the next is gazing upward witha 
fawnskin over her left arm and a short sword in her right; the 
third, who is drawing near with a thyrsus i in her right and a 
tympanum in her left, is looking back for a moment at a roughly 
sketched pillar, possibly a conventional representation of the 
buildings of the neighbouring town of Thebes. Corresponding 
to the three Maénads in front of Pentheus, we have three others 
behind, all of them in Doric chztons; the first rushing forward 
with her hdir loose, holding in her hands part of a young roe 
which she has torn asunder ; the next waving the ¢hyrsus in her 
left as she raises the left foot in the dance (see 1. 943); the third 
holding over her head the two ends of a light shawl which is 
thrown into a graceful curve by the breeze as she hastens for- 
ward, All the three Maenads are tastefully drawn, and the flow 
of the drapery.:as:they move in the dance is well rendered. 

The figures in the original vase-painting are yellow. The 
woodcut opposite is reduced from the copy given by Millingen. 
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(2) On a vase found in Southern Italy, in the Jatta Collec- 
tion at Ruvo, a later point in the story is represented. Pentheus, © 
with a chlamys flung over his shgulder, with hunting-boots on 
his feet and two spears in his left and a sword in his right, is 
here to be seen in actual conflict with the Maenads. One of 
them, having grasped the right arm of Pentheus firmly by the ~ 
wrist, so that he is powerless to use his weapon, is on the point 
of attacking him with her own sword. On the other side of the 
young king, a second Maenad is rushing forward with ¢hyrsus 
in her right, and with her left extended: to seize him by the 
head. ‘Behind her again is a third, wearing a nebris, waving . 
her right hand, and holding up part of the folds of her dress 
a moment after she has stopped running. These three are 
probably meant for the daughters of Cadmus, the first with the 
sword being Agave. Immediately behind her, to the extreme 
left of the design, is another Maenad in an excited attitude ; 
the clasp over her right shoulder has become loose, .her head is 
thrown back, and she waves her hand wildly. Behind her is a | 
conventional representation of a vine. 

In contrast with the excitement depicted on this side of the 
vase, we have a scene of repose on the other, where the god 
himself ‘is seated in calm rest with his head enwreathed in 
floating ribbands, with a chlamys thrown over him, the zhyrsus in 
his left, and a cantharus, or carchestum, extended in his right. 
A Bacchante is approaching him with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, holding a can in one hand and a ‘small pitcher, or 
xadioxos, in the other. Behind her, a Satyr, seated on a skin of 
a panther or fawn, is playing the double flute. To the extreme 
right, behind the resting god, a Bacchante is standing calmly 
with the zympanum in her left, beckoning with her right. All 
the Maenads are wearing bracelets of the serpent-pattern. This 
vase-painting was first published in Jahn’s Pextheus, taf. 1, 
whence it is copied on a reduced scale in Miiller-Wieseler 11 
XXXV11 436. 

The original vase is a large fatera, a foot in diameter and 
four inches high, with two handles. The figures are red on a 
black ground. It is described at length by Minervini (Vas. 
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Fatta vi no. 66 p. 66, and Bulletino Archeologico Napoletano 
an. iv, Dec. 1845 pp. 1316; also in the Catalogo del Museo 
Fatta, Naples, 1869, no. 1617). In the copies hitherto published 
the Bacchante with the’, thyrsus, to the extreme left of the ob- 
verse of the vase (the part here engraved), is wrongly transferred 
to the reverse and placed behind the seated Satyr. This mis- 
take, which was first pointed out by Minervini, is here corrected. 

(3) On a ‘vase from Ruvo in the National Museum at 
Naples (Room VI, case iv, no. 1562 in Heydemann’s Vasen- | 
sammlung), designed with red (and white) figures on a black 
ground, we see a youthful form bearing the inscription IENOEYS, 
with a shoulder-belt across his chest, a chlamys over his left 
arm, a spear in his right, stumbling over a heap of stones, near 
which stands a laurel., He is turning’ towards a Maenad, clad 
in a chiton and with shoes on her feet, who is pursuing him 
with a sword waving in her right. On the other side a second 
Maenad, also in a chzton, who has already seized in her left the 
spear of Pentheus,.is joining in the struggle. Behind her is a 
third Maenad in an excited state, hastening to the conflict, 
brandishing aloft a sword and a scabbard. She is clad in a 
chiton with the right breast bare, and a mantle falling over her | 
left arm. .The design, which is here copied, is published in the 
Museo Borbonico 16, 11 and in the Memorie della Regale Acca- 
demia Ercolanense di Archeologia, vol. ix, 1862 pp. 165—173 
(cf. Jahn in Phélologus 27 p. 11 f.). Like the vase last described 
it is a fatera with two handles, standing on a small black 
pedestal. The diameter is sixteen inches. 

(4) Minervini (Bull. Arch. Nap., Dec. 1845, p. 16) describes 
‘a fragment of a vase in his own possession found near Avellino. 
In the midst is a youthful form named IMEN@EYS, with a sword 
hanging on his side and with a double javelin in his left hand. 
In his right he is brandishing another javelin and part of his 
- fluttering chlamys is also to be seen. He is being attacked by 
a Maenad in tasteful attire, with a zedvis on her chzton and a 
tympanum in her left hand. Her right hand is brandishing 
some weapon (fhyrsus or spear) against him. The most im- 
portant figure in the design is only partially preserved. Itisa 
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figure seated aloft and pointing to the ground with the left hand 
- with which it is grasping a serpent. It wears a short chiton 
with hunting-boots, and is probably intended for a Fury like 
that in the Giustiniani sarcophagus (pp. xciv and cxxx, and in 
the stamp copied on p. 69, cf. p. cxlv). | 

(5) Pentheus being torn in pieces by the Maenads, while 
Dionysus looks .on, is represented on the lid of a large vase, 
with yellow figures, formerly in the Campana Collection. One 
of the Maenads has seized Pentheus by the leg and the left arm, 
another by his right arm. On the two sides two other Maenads 
with streaming hair, one of them holding a ¢hyrsus, are rushing 
forward in wild excitement. Dionysus himself is watching the 
execution of his vengeance, with his dishevelled hair crowned 
with ivy, a ¢hyrsus in his left hand, and with his right hand 
holding up the chlamys which is flung across his shoulder. 
(Catal. of Musée Campana Iv 761.) In an abridged summary 
of the acoso Catalogue given in the Archacologische Zettung 
1859, p. 109*, the figures are (probably accidentally) described 
as red instead of yellow. On the dispersion of the Campana 
Collection, about 1859, most of the vases were bought by France 
and Russia; but whether the vase in question is in the Hermi- 
tage at St Petersburg, or in the Louvre, I cannot tell. I have 
failed to find it'in the latter, or to trace it to the former. | 

(6) Ona vase with yellow figures of the finest style, found in 
the Basilicata, and forming part of Barone’s collection in Naples, 
we have on the one side Troilus and Achilles, and in the lower 
half of the other, the figure of Pentheus with ‘dishevelled hair, 
wearing a chlamys, and holding the sword in his right and two 
_ spears in his left. He is rushing forward to the right to meet 
a woman dressed in a chiton and nebris, who is attacking him 
with a dagger. On the left, another woman, with a double 
chiton, nebris and thyrsus, is seizing him by-the arm (A. Kiess- 
ling, in Bulletino dell’ Inst. Archeol., 1862, p. 128). 

(7) On.a small amphora with red figures, very sketchily 
painted, in a collection belonging to Signor Torrusio which 
was for sale in Naples in 1869, we find Pentheus fallen on the 
ground, wearing a chlamys and holding aloft a spear in his 
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right. With his left arm he defends himself against Agave 
who is seizing his hair with her left hand and brandishing her 
thyrsus in her right. She wears bracelets and is dressed in a 
chiton with a nebris flung over it (H. Heydemann, in Bulletino 
adel? Inst. Archeol., 1869, p. 191). 

(8) A cameo in the National Museum at Naples, ~some 
account of which is given in the note on 1. 983, probably repre- 
sents the espial of Pentheus at the moment when he has just 
been detected in the disguise of a lion. This form of disguise 
may either have been suggested to the artist by the passages in 
our play in which the mother is described as mistaking her son 
for a lion, or it may have been a conventional way of indicating 
a spy, which had its origin in the Homeric story of Dolon clad 
in his wolf-skin (ZZ 10, 334). There is some difficulty in ex- 
plaining part of the design in which a Satyr is to be seen holding ~ 
his hand to his mouth and apparently blowing into a large 
leather skin, the inflated part of which is held before him by a 
kneeling Maenad; this may either represent preparations for the 
form of dancing called the doxwAtacpés, or else it may be meant 
for a wine-skin from which the Satyr is about to take a draught. 

(9) A fragment of a relief on a sarcophagus in the Chigi 
Park at Ariccia, is mentioned by Michaelis in Budletino dell’ 
Instituto 1858 p. 171. It resembles the relief in the Giustiniani 
Palace, figured on p. xciv, and described on pp. cxxix—cxxxii. 
Here as there, we have a Fury girt with a zedrds, though there 
are in other respects some small points of difference ; the tree 
is larger and Ino is represented as kneeling on doth knees. 

(10) In the National Museum at Naples is a small fragment 
of a relief, found in the theatre at Capua, and published by 
Franc. Alvino, Azjitheatro Campano tav.xi2b. It represents 
two women in long chztons, one of them holding a tympanum in 
her left, and a spear or ¢hyrsus in her right. The right arm is’ 
held aloft, pointing the weapon downwards to the lower part of 
the left arm. In front of her is another in a similar attitude, 
but little is left of her except the upper half of her weapon and 
the lower half of her dress. This is identified as part of a 
‘death of Pentheus,’ by K. Dilthey in his article on the design 
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figured 9n p. 69 (Archg. Ze. 1874 p. 80). In Alvino’s work, 
published in 1842, the above relief is described as coming from 
one of the lateral parapets of the vomdtorta. Another fragment 
- belonging to one of the other places of exit represents a female 
figure with a bow in her left hand, probably Artemis ; a third, 
part of the legs of a man attacked by a hound, doubtless Actaeon. 
This increases the probability that the fragment refers to the 
doom of Pentheus, but the relief is too imperfect to allow of our 
being absolutely certain on this point. | 

(11) A relief similar in general design to (10), though with the 
figures more cramped together. Published in Marmora Tauri- 
nensta i p. 91, Maffei’s Museum Veronense p. ccxxvii, 4; Jahn’s 
Pentheus t. 11 b; and minutely described by Diitschke, A x¢zke 
Bildwerke in Turin &c..1880, no. 118. The lower half has 
apparently been restored; the indications of the waves in this 
portion, together with a lyre, (suspiciously resembling a modern 
violin,) have led some to identify it'as a representation of the 
fate of Orpheus. Another relief at Turin exhibits a group of 
dancing Maenads with dishevelled hair, one of whom holds 
in her right hand a ¢hyrsus which passes downwards across 
her shoulders, while in her left she grasps what is sometimes 
supposed to be the head of Pentheus, but is more probably 
identified as a tragic mask or an oscillum (Marmora Taurt- 
nensia i p. ‘29; Maffei, w. s., p. ccxviil, 2, and Diitschke, z. s., 
no. 132). 3 

(12) In the north cloister of the Campo Sanzo at Pisa there is 
a sarcophagus with reliefs including a representation of the death 
of Pentheus. He lies naked on the ground surrounded by the 
wild Maenads, one of whom standing to the right has violently 
thrust her foot upon his neck, and is striving with both hands to 
sever his left arm from his body. To the left is another, resting 
on her right knee, and her left foot on his left leg, with both 
hands dragging at his right leg, which she has seized by the foot 
and also above the knee. Between her and Pentheus stands 
another, holding in her two hands a knotted staff which she is 
_on the point of bringing down on the head of the unhappy 
intruder. To the extreme right is another Bacchante who is 
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hastening to the selée, with her garments waving in the wind. 
To the extreme left is a curved line, meant perhaps as a rude 
representation of a tree. The scene above described forms the 
right compartment of the upright portion of the lid of the sarco- 
phagus; the left compartment apparently represents the bring- 
ing up of the infant Dionysus by the nymphs. In front of the 
sarcophagus itself is Dionysus, with the césta mystica and 
serpent at his feet. The reliefs which run round the lid, though 
much damaged, are full of life, and the movements of the 
figures are well designed. Copied from Lasinio’s Raccolta t. 122, 
in Jahn’s Pentheus t. 111 b, and fully described by Diitschke, 
die Antiken Bildwerke des Campo Santo zu Pisa, 1874, no. 52. 
The dimensions of this relief, which I had an opportunity of 
examining on the spot in January 1882, are two and a half feet 
broad and one foot high. The woodcut is copied from Jahn z. 5. 
(13) Arelief on a sarcophagus published in 1782 by Cava-_ 
ceppi, in vol. II plate 38 of his work entitled Raccolla @ 
antiche Statue busti teste cognite ed altre sculture antiche 
scelte restaurate dal Cavaliere Bartolomeo Cavaceppi scultore — 
Romano. This relief, which was not known to Jahn when he 
wrote his monograph on Pentheus in 1841, is incidentally 
discussed by Stephani in his elaborate dissertation, der ausru-— 
hende Herakles, pp. 106, 114 (=pp. 358, 366 of the Aémoires de : 
PAcademie Impériale des Sciences de St Pétersbourg, sixisme — 
série, tome viil, 1855). The design falls into three parts, which / 
however are not sharply separated from one another. (a) To ] 
the extreme left is a winged boy with an inverted torch, per- . 
sonifying Death, as explained in Lessing’s interesting essay on — 
the manner in which Death was represented by the Ancients 4 
translated in the Prose Works, p. 171—226, of ed. 1879). : 
Passing to the right, we next see a small altar with a mask | 
ipon it; then another winged boy, with a staff bound with 
ibbands resting on his arm, and -a pan-pipe at his feet; next — 
nother, with the double flute and a club at his feet; then a _ 
ourth, with cymbals at his feet, and with a plectrum in his right 
ind a lyre in his left; and, on the ground beneath the lyre, a | 
nask. (6) Next comes a group of two boys supporting a third 2 
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who is ‘reeling in a state of mild intoxication, with a canxtharus 
in his left and what-is perhaps a lantern in his right. Here, 
as elsewhere, the happiness of the future life is ignobly repre-- 
sented as consisting in an aidwos pébn (Plato, Rep. 11 363). To | 
the right of this group is a winged boy looking back at the group 
and holding a wicker basket in his right and a fedum in his 
left. (c) The extreme right is filled with a group with which we | 
are immediately concerned. At the foot of a tree kneels a 
youthful form with a chlamys cast over his shoulder. His left 
arm clasps the trunk of the tree; his right arm is grasped 
violently by one of the three women who are attacking him. 
Another is plunging a spear into his breast; the third is seizing 
him by the hair with her left, and brandishing her ¢hyrsus over 
him. A panther is also springing upon him. From the tree 
hangs a decorated variety of tympanum (cf. Clarac’s Musée, pl. 
132,n0. 144, and Campana’s Ogere in plastica, no. 45). The first 
and second portions of the design, (a2) and (4), closely resemble 
the relief on a‘sarcophagus in the Pio-Clementine Museum figuréd 
in Millin’s Gallerie Mythologigue, LXIX 272. The third, which 
undoubtedly represents the fate of Pentheus, may be compared 
with the designs figured on pages xciv and 69, and opposite p. 
cxiii. It is here copied, together with one of the winged boys 
belonging to the second portion of the design, from Cavaceppi’s 
Raccolta u. s., where two sarcophagi are engraved on the same 
page, with the vague statement that one of them (it does not 
appear which) was in his own possession. 

(14) On a-lamp engraved in Passeri’s Lucernae Fictéles 
(Pesaro, 1739) II ci, we have a female figure in a long chzton 
and chlamys seizing with her right hand the right arm of a 
youth who is holding a short sword in that hand. Another 
female is grasping his left wrist with her left hand, and is 
stretching forth her right to seize him by the hair. His left foot 
is already off the ground and his fall is imminent. The two 
women have a ribband tied into a small bow above their fore- 
heads. The letterpress describes it as Orestes Furtis agttatus ; 
but a comparison with our other examples almost conclusively 
proves it to be a Pentheus. 
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(14 6) “A Roman bas-relief, found in 1887 in an ancient 
sepulchre on the Via Portuensis, and apparently of the first 
century of our era, ‘represents a naked youth in a condition of 
much excitement; With long, dishevelled hair. In his right 
hand he holds:a short sword; a short cloak is wrapped round 
the left arm. He is defending himself against two young 
women, one facing him, the other attacking him from behind. 
They weat each a short chiton and himation. They brandish 
thyrst, resembling lances, one with the right hand, the other 
_ with the left. A serpent winds itself round the arm of each, in 
two spirals, and they seem as if about to fling them at the face 
of the youth. The first impression is that the group represents 
the tragic story of Orestes haunted by the Eumenides....But 
the ¢hyrsd exclude the possibility of this being a representation 
of the Orestean doom. The antiquary Luigi Bossari suggests 
that it more probably represents the fate of Pentheus. A 
painted vase found in the Basilicata [no. 2, p. cix supra] is 
singularly like this sepulchral tablet, but with points of difference 
that add to the interest. The material of the tablet seems to be 
Carrara marble’ (Quoted in the 7zmes, Sept. 20, 1887, from a 
correspondent of the /rankfurter Zeitung). 
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Thus far we have had to deal with representations 
_of the death of Pentheus; the remaining works of art, 
- ‘which we proceed to enumerate, have for their subject 
the immediately subsequent event, the triumph of 
Agave. 


(15) Inthe Uffizi at Florence (Ditschke, ae Antiken Mar- 
morbildwerken der Uffizien in Florenz, 1878, no. 503), in the 
middle of the right-hand recess of the ‘hall of inscriptions,’ stands 
a Roman cifpus of white marble, on each of the four sides of 
which is a Bacchante in wild transport, one of whom has the 
thyrsus while two others are clashing cymbals. The one in 
front is draped in a long semi-transparent chzton, her arms are 
stretched out wide, with a light shawl passing from one to the 
other and falling loosely between them ; her face looks upwards 
with an earnest gaze, and the hair is thrown back like that of 
the Agave on p. 58; in her right she holds a short sword with 
the point upwards, in her left a youthful head of finely chiselled 
profile, cut off just below the neck. These figures could hardly 
have been originally designed for this monument, and are pro- 
bably, as has been suggested, copied from a lost original repre- 
senting in a larger design Agave and her Maenads after they 
had compassed the death of Pentheus. This is rendered pro- 
bable by the fact that elsewhere we find an altar, (referred to 
in Zoega’s Bassirilievi 11 p. 175,) which represents the three 
daughters of Cadmus, including Agave with the head of Pen- 
theus; and also a fragment in the Museo Chiaromonti (vII 
vriguadro n. 150) on the same theme (Jahn’s Pentheus und die 
Matnaden p. 22). The authority last quoted further suggests 
that the figure of Agave in particular may have been taken from 
some famous piece of sculpture, which is here combined for the 
nonce with other Bacchic forms of a conventional type. He 
cites Welcker (on Zoega’s Bassérel. p. 163) as referring to a marble 
slab, in the possession of W. von Humboldt, with a head of 
Ammon on one side, and Agave with the head of Pentheus on 
the other ; he also mentions one or two gems on the same sub- 
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ject in the Berlin collection, and gives a reference to Vivenzio, 
gemme antiche ined. tav. 19, adding however that Gerhard and 
himself had sought in vain -for a copy of that work in Berlin 
and Kiel respectively. As the work is obviously rare, I may 
add that Mr King has been good enough to shew me the en- 
graving referred to: it is called Agave: Calcedonia, Penteo 
lacerato dalle Baccante; Pentheus is seen defending himself 
against three Maenads, the one to the left holding a ¢hyrsus_; 
the one in the middle two serpents, while the one on the right 
has her ¢hrysus thrust forward like a spear. In Mr King’s 
opinion, the design is not even venazssance work, and he would 
ascribe it to the last century.—Theé engraving, opposite p. cxvi, 
is copied directly from Zannoni’s Reale Galleria di Firenze, IV 
16. The descriptive letterpress in series IV vol 1, p. 33—39, 
states that it was formerly in the vz/a Medzcea at Rome. | 

(16) In Cavaceppi’s Raccolta I 50, there is an engraving of 
an Ibis on a pedestal with its base ornamented with winged 
figures at the corners and floral scrolls between. On the front 
of the pedestal is a relief representing a female figure dressed 
in a short chzton and a light shawl, standing on tip-toe in an 
attitude of dancing. On her head is a crown indicated by three 
spikes radiating upwards to the left, while she looks in profile to 
the right. In her right she holds a short sword with the point 
upwards; in her left, she is grasping by the top of the hair a 
human head which she is holding over the flames of an altar. 
The pedestal, at the time of Cavaceppi’s publication, belonged 
to ‘Sig'. Cav. Browne,’ i.e. Sir Lyde Browne of Wimbledon 
(Michaelis, A zczent Marbles in Great Britain, § 52), from whom 
it was purchased for the Hermitage at St Petersburg (Stephani, 
Mélanges gréco-romains Ul p. 361). Guédéonoff, in his cata- 
logue entitled Musée de sculpture antique de PErmitage Im- 
périal, no, 298, fails to identify:as Agave the figure above 
described. The Ibis is still in England, at Newby Hall (Mi- 
chaelis #. s. p. 534, no. 40). | 

(17) On one of the three sides of the pedestal of a cande- 
labrum in the British Museum, we have a relief representing 
Agave in a wild attitude with head thrown slightly back, and 
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hair dishevelled, holding a human head in one hand, and a 
sword, with the point upwards, in the other. The treatment of 
- the feet and the lower folds of the drapery is identical with that 
in the gem engraved on p. 73 (Combe’s British Museum Marbles 
part I plate v, Ellis, Townley Gallery 11 p. 79, and Part 11 no. 6 
in the Offictal Guide to the Graeco-Roman Sculptures in the 
B.M., where it is suggested that this type may have been ‘de- 
rived from some composition by Scopas’). 

(18) In Welcker’s Alte Denkmdiler, 11 taf. vi, 11, we have a 
marble disc, on one side of which is Agave dancing for joy. 
Her head is tossed back; her right leg is extended far in 
advance of her left; her arms are stretched widely apart ; in her 
left she is grasping a short sword, pointed upwards; and in her | 
right, she holds before a blazing altar the head of Pentheus. © 

(19) In the gem-cabinet of the British Museum, we have an 
antique ‘paste’ representing Agave with the head of Pentheus. 
In her right she grasps by the hair the head of her son, in 
her left a ¢hyrsus capped with leaves and trimmed with float- 
ing ribbands. Her head is violently thrown back, and the 
lower part of the drapery is tossed about as she dances for joy. 
The engraving of this, enlarged by one-third, from the original] 
gem, is given on p. 73. No. 559 in Mr A. H. Smith’s Catalogue. 

(20) In Cades’ zmpronte gemmarie, classe 11 A, no. 90, there 
is a small gem from the Vannutelli collection, figured in Miiller- 
Wieseler II xxxvii 438, in which Agave is holding in her left the ' 
head of Pentheus, and in her right a short sword pointed down- 
wards ; the lower folds of the dress and the attitude of her head 
are remarkably like those of the gem on p. 73, to which, however, 
it is otherwise far inferior. Now in British Museum, no. 1082. 

(21) In Cades zw. s. If A no. 89, there is another gem nearly 
identical in composition with the last, except that the sword is 
pointed upwards; the style is stiffer and the hair hangs down 
from the back of the head in a somewhat heavy mass. The 
light shawl visible in no. go is wanting. - 

(22) and (23) Two ‘pastes’ in the Berlin Cabinet. One of 
them is described in Télken’s Catalogue III 1074 as an antique 
‘paste’ representing, Agave as a wild Maenad, with the head 
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of her son. It was formerly in fhe collection of Bartholdy, 
Prussian consul in Rome. The colour is a bright green. The 
_ other is an antique yellow ‘paste’ formerly in the Stosch collec- - 
tion (Télken, Iv 5). Sg . 

Thus far we have been concerned with the artistic 
treatment of the legend of Dionysus and Pentheus, ° 
_as represented by sculpture and painting, in accord- 
ance with their own laws of composition, and with 
the help of such materials as are at their disposal. 
The foetic treatment of the same subject necessarily 
differs from the a@rtzstzc, in so far as the former must 
be in accordance with the laws of poetic composition 
and the means whereby the effects of poetry are 
produced. Thus, all that the Second Messenger’s 
Speech in our play brings before the eye of the 
spectator by means of a rapid narrative, in which 
the effect is unfolded by a series of successive move- 
ments told in due relation of time, is by the art of 
. the painter or the sculptor gathered into the limits 
of a more confined form of composition in which 
a single moment is seized and set forth with such 
resources as those arts can command. As poetry 
differs from those arts in its method, and its means, 
and to some extent in its end besides, we must not 
expect all the details of poetic narrative to be repro- 
duced in the artistic embodiment of the same theme; 
the points of difference, as well as the points of coin- 
cidence in treatment, are both alike instructive. The 
illustrations in this volume are not intended, as a 
tule, to help towards the realisation of the manner in 
which the play was put upon the stage; they are 
rather meant to supply materials for a comparison 
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between the poetic and the artistic treatment of the 
same subject. For, in the words of one who was 
himself a masterly exponent of the principles of - 


| Ancient Art, 


If we desire to form a lively and true conception of the procedure of 
an ancient Tragedy upon the stage, we must first divest ourselves 
entirely of those ideas of the characters in Grecian Mythology, which 
we derive from ancient works of art, and which from natural causes 
continually haunt our imagination. There is not the least comparison 
to be drawn between the scenze and the Plastic costume of the ancient 
Gods and Heroes; for, as the statements of the old Grammarians and 
ancient works of art (especially the mosaics in the Vatican) sufficiently 
prove, there was but one general rod, or costume for Tragedy. This 
was nothing more than an improvement on the gay and brilliant ap- 
parel worn in the procession at the Dionysian Festivals, and but 
slight alterations were needed io adapt it to the different dramatic 
characters}. 

The only work of art at present known to us 
‘which has for its subject the theatrical representation _ 
of the legend of Pentheus, is a design on the back 
of a bronze mirror in the Collegio Romano-at Rome. 
The scenes were perhaps taken from a lost Latin play 
which agreed with the Xantriae of Aeschylus in re- 
presenting the Maenads attacking Pentheus with 
flaming torches, differing in this respect from the 
‘treatment of the same subject in the Bacchae. This 
interesting, though somewhat inartistic design, is 
copied on p. lxxxviii, and described on p. cxxviili. 


1K. O. Miiller on the Eumenides p. 63. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE WOODCUTS. 


Frontispiece. 


A RELIEF encircling a marble vase, little more than three 
feet high, of an elegant oval form, with upright massive handles, 
found in the villa of Antoninus Pius at Lanuvium. The relief 
represents a scene of Bacchic revelry, in sculptured forms of 
exquisite workmanship. Beginning from the left, the first group 
of two consists of a Maenad wearing a ¢unica talaris (yirov 
modnpns), over which falls a judurdoldtov (Ar. Eccl. 318) ; she is 
looking towards a Satyr who is approaching her with a thyrsus 
in his right hand, and the skin of. a panther, falling in ample 
folds, knotted over his left shoulder. The second group is a 
male Bacchanal, holding an inverted. torch in'his right hand, 
and with his left resting on the shoulders of a Maenad- looking 
towards him, clad in loose flowing garments. Next follows a 
group of three, a bearded Satyr with a panther crouching at his 
‘feet, a panther’s skin resting on his left arm, his right arm 
raised, and his whole attitude suggestive of the description in 
1, 148, ‘challenging his errant comrades to running and to 
dancing, and making them bound again with his revel-shouts.’ 
On either side of him is a Maenad, in a light semi-transparent 
garment; they are looking towards one another as they dance, 
the one on the right holding aloft a knife, the one on the left 
grasping in her left hand part of a cismomberes kid, as is 
clearly seen in the original relief, just as in the cuts on pp. 86 
and 238. The last group is composed of a youthful form clad 
in a short chztow with a panther’s skin fastened over his. left 
shoulder, and wearing hunting-boots (dpSvAides); this figure — 
slightly resembles the second in the relief on p. xciv, and the 
- huntress Maenad or Fury on p. 69. He rests his right hand:on 
a bearded Satyr, slightly intoxicated, and holding a pedum in 
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his left hand. The last group closes with the goat-legged Pan, 
with his right arm vehemently extended and with his left carry- 
ing an amphora of wine, one of the handles of which appears 
in the woodcut on the extreme left where the design round the 
vase is continued.—Officzal Guide to the Graeco-Roman Sculp- 
tures in the B. M. Part II no. (55). 

The cut is reduced from an engraving in Combe’s British 
Museum Marbles, part 1, plate vii. There isa somewhat roughly 
executed copy on a smaller scale in Ellis’ Zowszley Gallery 1 
p. 210. 


Vignette. 


HEAD OF BACCHANTE. A fillet may be seen passing across 
the brow, a crown of ivy, or of some variety of smzlax, resting 
on the hair, and a fawnskin hanging just below the neck. The 
woodcut is enlarged by one-third from a cast of a sard in the 
gem-cabinet of the British Museum!; but it appears impossible, 
in any representation on a flat surface, however excellent, to do 
perfect justice to the exquisitely rounded softness and delicacy 
of the design. Another copy, by a remarkably skilful artist, 
Utting, shewing perhaps in a still greater degree the extreme 
difficulty of the task, may be seen in Munro and King’s Horace 
Od. Ill 25; where Mr King, who under-the head of ‘Bacghic 
subjects’ elsewhere describes the original as ‘a gem regarded as 
the first in this class’ (Autique Gems and Rings 11 56), remarks 
that ‘the face has not by any means the regular beauty of the 
conventional Maenad-type, but has all the appearance of a 
portrait from the life.’ It is sometimes called an Ariadne, but 
Mr King suggests that it may either represent some effeminate 
youth disguised as a Maenad, or some dissolute prince like 
Ptolemy Philopator (King of Egypt from B.C. 222 to 205), who 
according to Plutarch, Cleomenes § 33, ovtw dvébOapro thy Wuyny 
...@OTe, OmoTe vydot pddora Kal omovdaLoraTos avrovd ‘yévotro, 
| Tederds TedEly Kal TYpmavoy ~xwv ev Tois Bagtdelots dyeipery (20. § 36, 
pyrpayvprov Bacidews ocycAny dvapévov, drav mpaerov amoOnrat Td 
TUpmavov kat katamavan tov Oiacov). ‘This gem, a noble speci- 
' men of Greek art in its full maturity, was found,’ he adds, ‘in 
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Sicily, arid presented by the Municipality of Palermo to the 
Austrian general, Count Salis. It was afterwards bought by 
Count Wiczay for 300 gold ducats, and passed through the 
Pulsky cabinet (which was sold in 1868) into Castellani’s hands 
and thence into the British Museum. 


Introduction § 1, p. 1x. 


THE BIRTH OF DIONYSUS; from a bas-relief in the Vatican. 
To the left, seated on a rock, is Zeus, a bearded figure with the 
head bent slightly forward, with a fillet resting on his hair, and 
with the folds of his mantle passing over from his left shoulder 
and completely covering his right leg. The left arm is resting 
against a staff, and the right is pressed down on the rock. 
From his left leg a vigorous babe, the infant Dionysus, with a 
band encircling his hair, is leaping upward to the light, while 
‘Hermes, who is ready to receive him myyei xokmwOévre (Nonnus 
9, 17), is leaning forward in a graceful attitude with a panther’s 
skin falling over his hands, a scarf or chlamys thrown over his 
shoulder, a pe¢fasus on his head, and sandals (faintly indicated) 
on his feet. Hermes carrying the infant Dionysus is found on 
reliefs (Miiller-Wieseler II 395, 396), once supposed to be copied 
from the masterpiece of Praxiteles which Pausanias saw at 
Olympia (v 17 § 1), but the discovery of this very work during 
the excavations in 1878 disproves this supposition. The figure 
next to Hermes with the open palm, is almost certainly the 
goddess of childbirth, Eileithyia (Pausanias VII 23 § 6, EiAei- 
Guia és dkpous €k Kehadfjs tods wddas Vpdopare Kexadumrat AenTS... 
Kat Tais yepot TH pev eis evOd exréerarat, TH Oé avéxes dada). The 
next is hard to identify; Persephone is suggested by Visconti, 
but it is more probably either Themis or one of the nymphs 
who nursed the infant god. The last, with the ears of corn in 
her hand, is obviously the ‘counterpart’ of Dionysus, Demeter - 
(1.275 tt:). 

It may be interesting to add that among the reliefs, extend- 
ing along the front of the stage in the theatre of Dionysus at | 
Athens, which were brought to light not many years ago, is one 
representing the birth of the god; the attitude of Zeus is similar 
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to that in our relief, but it is reversed, being turned to the left 
instead of to the right; his left hand is resting as here on a block 
of stone, and his right is extended; Hermes is holding the babe 
on his arm; and two of the three remaining figures are bearing 
shields, the Corybantes or Curetes of 1. 120, 125 (Annali dell’ 
Iustituto 1870, vol. ‘42, p. 97—106, Mon. IX tav. 16). The 
same subject was treated with far less dignity of style in a 
painting by a pupil of Apelles, Ctesilochus, Jove Liberum par- 
turtente depicto mitrato et multebriter ingemescente inter ofp- 
stetricia dearum (Plin. N. H. xxxv § 140). We have a vase of 
the finest style in the British Museum, no. 724, representing his 
birth from the thigh of Zeus, who seated on an altar, holds the 
new-born and long-haired infant in his arms. The woodcut 
is reduced from Visconti’s Musée Pie Clémentin IV, t. 19. 
Page xxxli. 

FROM A VASE-PAINTING IN THE MUSEO NAZIONALE AT 
NAPLES (vase-room IV, no. 2419). On the side of the vase 
which is here copied, we have four Bacchantes hastening to 
join in the worship of Dionysus, who is represented, on the other 
side, in the form described below. All of them are wreathed 
with leaves. of ivy or vine, and are wearing a light head-dress. 
The first, who is playing the double flute, is robed in a long 
chiton falling to her feet in varied folds and covered with a 
woollen mantle which leaves the right shoulder and breast free. 
The second carries in her right a ¢hyrsus with a leafy top, and 
a small branch still unstripped from its stem; in her left is a 
flaming torch held downwards; she wears a girdled double 
chiton; over her is the name OAAEIA. The third, whose head 
is turned away from the two former, wears a w#ebrzs over her 
chiton and is beating a tympanum, she is named XOPEIA (a 
name mentioned, as it happens, by Pausanias, II 20 § 3, as that 
‘of a Maenad who accompanied Dionysus in an expedition 
against Perseus, and whose tomb the traveller saw near an 
ancient temple of Tvyn at Argos, at the spot where she was 
buried apart from the rest of the Maenads slain in battle). The 
fourth figure, with her head tossed back, has a budding ¢hyrsus 
in her left, while her right is wrapped in the ample folds of the 
mantle which partly covers her chzton, 

1 See Plate in Papers of American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, i 137. | | | 
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On the other side of the vase, which is not given here, but 
may be seen in Miiller-Wieseler 11 xlvi 583 and elsewhere, there 
is an idol of the bearded Dionysus, decked out with sprays of 
ivy and laurel, like the figure of the god at Phigalia (Pausan. 
VIII 39 § 4), or the boy Bacchus of the Homeric Hymn, nooo 
kai Sddvn aemveacpévos. He has no arms; his chztonw is be- 
spangled with stars; and his head crowned by a modus with 
seven small pyramids; to the right and left of the head, resting 
on the shoulders, are two oval objects possibly meant for 
cymbals; on a light table in front are two large vessels (hydriae), 
and between them a small caztharus, a loose ribband and some 
small white fruits. Beneath the table, laurels are growing up 
beside the stock of wood on which the idol is set. On each side 
of the central stock are two female figures; all the four are 
crowned with ivy or vine-leaves; the one to the extreme left, 
who holds a thyrsus over her head and .a reversed torch in her 
right, wears a double chifon and a mebris with a girdle over the 
latter. The next, whose zedrvzs is hanging loosely over her long 
chiton and whose hair is streaming down her back, is dipping a 
_ladle into one of the large vessels on the table, from which she 
is about to pour into a small two-handled cup or scyphos in her 
left: over her is the name AIQNH. The next is a female de- 
scribed by the word MAINAS, clad in chzton and nebris, beating: 
the ¢ympanum, and looking away from the idol towards the 
next figure in the design, who is tossing her head back, and 
holding a partly inverted torch in the one hand and an upright 
one in the other; this last figure wears a Doric double chzton. 

The vase, which is a Stamnos with red figures on a black 
ground, was found at Nocera de’ Pagani. It is characterized by 
Otto Jahn as one of the most beautiful vases now extant and as 
an example of the finest and freest style of art (Vasensammlung 
in der Pinakothek zu Miinchen, iii, cxciii); and by Heydemann, 
as fine beyond all description, and as a design of surpassing 
beauty that deserves the highest admiration (de ESOT 
lungen des Museo Nazionale zu Neapel). 

The form of Bacchic worship which it represents has been 
variously interpreted.. An attempt was made, by Panofka, to 
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prove that the women were the 7hydades of Delphi holding the 
fferois-festival on Parnassus and worshipping Dionysus srepi- 
Kiovios OF oTvAos; but his conclusions involve a series of fanciful 
assumptions that do not carry conviction with them. It was 
also discussed by C. Bétticher in his monograph on Greek tree- 
worship (Baumkultus p. 103, 229), and is referred by him with , 
much probability to the ancient country-festivals of Dionysus 
Sevdpirns. Lastly, it was suggested by Jahn that it represents 
the ceremony of the Anthesteria called the iepds yayos, which 
was celebrated by women, and he conjectures that the women 
may have had a special custom of tasting the new wine corre- 
sponding to the men’s festival of the xoes on the second day of 
the Anthesteria (Azali dell’ Instituto 1862, p.71). He arrives at 
this conclusion by comparing with this vase several of similar but 
in some respects simpler and far less artistic design, two of which 
may be seen in the British Museum (7%zrd Vase Room no. E 140 
and E 153). A comparison with those ruder examples would 
seem to shew that, in this incomparable work, the artist has 
intended to idealise one of the Dionysiac ceremonials of real 
life by ascribing to the women of Attica the names and attri- 
butes and the ecstatic enthusiasm of the Maenads of Greek 
mythology; and the contrast between the rude simplicity of the | 
central idol and the artistic beauty of the surrounding worship- 
pers indicates that.in the present instance he was consciously 
blending a scene of actual life with an imaginative representa- 
tion appropriate to the domain of mythology and art (Rapp, in 
Rheinisches Museum 1872 p. 585). 

The figures in the woodcut are taken from Panofka’s 
Dionysos und Thyaden, plate 1, 2; the border below is added 
from a copy in Gargiulo’s Recuezl 1875, pl. 163; in the lettering, 
the two forms of efsz/on, which are not distinguished in previous 
copies, are here discriminated on the authority of a friend who, 
on a recent visit to Naples, kindly examined the letters at my 
request. | 
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Page xlii.- 

MASK OF DIONYSUS BETWEEN THOSE OF A SATYR. AND 
A SILENUS. The head of Dionysus is decked with ivy leaves 
and ribbands; above the brow a fillet binds the hair, which falls 
in spiral curls over the forehead and down the cheeks (yévuy 
map avdriy Kextpevos, |. 456). Between this and the bald head of: 
Silenus on the right, which is crowned with vine-leaves, is a 
thyrsus bound with ribbands; on the other side, near the head of 
the Satyr, which presents no peculiarity, is a Pan-pipe or syrinx 
(I. 952), hanging from a fedum. The original is a small terra- 
cotta mural relief (of one foot seven inches, by six inches) in the 
‘Etruscan Saloon’ of the British Museum, wall-case 14. The 
greater part of the mural terra-cottas of this type are probably 
the work of Greek artists living about the close of the Roman 
Republic (General Gude, p. 212). 


Page lix. 


THE MASKS OF COMEDY AND TRAGEDY CONTRASTED. 
In both cases the mouth is wide open (the Azatus referred to in 
Juvenal 111 173 and Persius Vv 3); in the former, the face, es- 
pecially the mouth, is grotesquely distorted; in the latter, the 
lips are slightly parted, and the profile and general expression 
is appropriate to a serene and dignified composure. The comic 
mask bears a thick wreath, formed (it has been suggested) of 
the flowers of the zarthex sacred to Dionysus, the god of the 
drama; but this is hardly borne out by the passage quoted for 
it: Virg. Ecl. X 25, venit et agresti capitis Silvanus honore, 
Jlorentes ferulas et grandia lilia guassans. The original is a 
bas-relief in the British Museum, 94 x 84 inches; the woodcut is 
reduced from the large engraving which forms the vignette of the 
Museum Marbles, part 11. Guide to the Graeco-Roman Sculp- 
tures, part II no. (132). 


Page Ixxii. 


BUST OF A YOUTHFUL FAUN. The zebris is slung over his 
right shoulder, and ivy-leaves are gracefully intermingled with 
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the curls of his hair. The features are those of ‘a handsome 
_tustic boy.’ The face, as well as the shoulder, is suggestive of 
violent effort, blended however with the half-amused air of one 
who is engaged in a xdparos evkdyaros. It indicates that the 
bust belongs to a figure of a Faun in the favourite attitude of 
supporting a less steady companion. The original is a sard 
formerly in the cabinet of Mr King, who characterizes it as a 
‘fine Greek work’ (Autiqgue Gems and Rings, xxix. 1, and 
Horace, Od. 111 18 B). 


Page Ixxxvili. 

SCENES FROM THE TRAGEDY OF PENTHEUS ON A 
BRONZE MIRROR IN THE COLLEGIO ROMANO. A bronze 
plate five inches in diameter, bounded by a rim ornamented 
with wavy lines, is filled with three rows of figures ranging 
across the plate. The costume of all the figures, the long 
chiton falling in ample folds to the feet, the girdle sitting 
high on the breast, the upper garment either resting on the 
shoulders or floating in the air, the dyxos on the head, and the 
cothurnus on the feet wherever they are visible ;—all this clearly 
indicates a series of scenes from a tragedy. The upper row 
contains four figures, Pentheus with his right arm thrust for- 
ward in act to strike, and with his left grasping the arm of one 
whose hands are tied behind his back and who turns away from 
the king. This figure, which has a somewhat girlish aspect, 
must be identified as Dionysus in disguise, wearing a peculiar 
headdress with loose folds (meant perhaps fot curls) falling 
down the cheeks. To the right of this pair is a figure of gloomy 
aspect, with a thin staff, or sceptre, in his hand, probably 
intended for Cadmus. To the left, another holding between 
the two hands something like a roll or muff. The two extremi- 
ties of this row of figures are closed by a curious instrument 
resembling a square table, on which rests a round object with 
five prominent knobs radiating from its upper part, while some ~ 
wavy lines are issuing from the foot of the table; these instru- 
‘ments are probably some kind of musical ¢ontrivance, possibly 
water-organs. The antiquity of the design is doubted by. 
Dierks, De tragicorum histrionum habitu, 1883. 
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In the middle row, we have five figures, four of them armed. 
with torches, crowding round a form intended for Pentheus, 
whose garb has nothing to distinguish it from that of the women 
in the same scene. He is helplessly stretching out his arms 
towards his tormentors. | 

The third and lowest row represents a figure kneeling on one 
knee and holding a pair of torches : to the right is another with 
its back to the former, and with the face hidden by the hand. 
The kneeling figure is partly supported by another approaching 
it from behind, and to the left of this is another figure which is 
somewhat faintly indicated. The kneeling figure is probably 
Agave, at the moment of her becoming conscious of her deed of 
horror; the figure with the face hidden is probably Cadmus. 
To the extreme right and left are two: stands, and on each of 
them two masks are set up side by side. The style of these 
masks, as well as that of the water-organs, has suggested the 
conclusion that the work ‘belongs to late Roman times and that 
the scenes represented belong to the Roman theatre (Wieseler’s 
Theatergeb. p. 99, quoted by Wecklein). The plate is the 
subject of an article by Otto Jahn in the Avchaologische Zeitung 
XXV 1867 taf. CCXXV i no. 225, and a dissertation by B. Arnold, 
Fesigruss der Philologischen Gesellschaft zu Wirzburg an die 
XXVI. Versammlung deutschen Philologen u. Schulméinner, 
Wiirzburg 1868, pp. 142—157, where a careful lithograph of the 
original is given. For the loan of a copy of this pamphlet— 
Jahn’s own copy as it happens—I am indebted to the kindness 
of Prof. Michaelis. The woodcut here given is reduced by 
one-third of the diameter of the original, and the ornamental 
border of the rim has been omitted. 


s 


Page xciv. 

THE DEATH OF PENTHEUS ; a bas-relief on a sarcophagus 
in the court of the Giustiniani Palace in Rome. At the extreme 
left is a female form, fully draped, seated in a sorrowful posture, 
leaning her head on one side and resting it on her right arm ; 
her left arm is bent over her head; from near her left hand‘a 
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stream of water is issuing. This stream, as well as the serpent 
coiled about her body, indicates a water-nymph (R. Rochette 
Mon. Inéd. p. 22) lamenting the death of Pentheus. A fountain- | 
nymph girt with a snake is found on coins.of Larissa and also 
on a fine vase referring to the legend of Cadmus (2d. 4).. She 
_may be identified either as the nymph of the fountain in that 
part of Cithaeron where both Actaeon and Pentheus were torn 
asunder (l. 1285, Philostr. zz. 114; so Wieseler), or more pro- 
‘bably, the nymph Dirce (1. 519, Nonnus 44, 10; so Jahn). The 
epithet SpaxovroBoros is given to Dirce by Nonnus, 4, 356 and 
46,142. The next figure has a short chitou reaching nearly to 
, the knee, and a zebris which is thrown across half of her chest 
and bound by a girdle ; her hair falls loosely over her shoulders; 
a light scarf floats in the air, as it passes from one arm to the 
other ; the boots and the garb in general are suggestive of a 
huntress which may be identified as an Erinys (Bottiger Furienm. 
p. 81, and K. Dilthey quoted on page cxlv). Similarly in a bas- 
relief representing the death of Lycurgus (Miiller-Wieseler 11 
441) we have the figure of a huntress (with apparently a scourge 
in one hand and a torch in the other).—In the central group is 
Pentheus, who is lightly clad in a chlamys, and is sitting help- 
lessly on the ground, clasping a tree with his right arm. His 
left leg is seized by a panther, one of the animals sacred to 
Dionysus, which is elsewhere to be seen attacking Lycurgus 
(Miiller-Wieseler I1 441, also on a mosaic from Herculaneum 
in the Naples Museum, and on a vase from Canosa, now in 
Munich, no. 853 in Jahn’s Vasensammlung). In Oppian, we 
have a legend describing the god transforming his nurses into 
‘ panthers and Pentheus into a bull whom they rend in pieces 
(Cyneg. 1 78, IV 230); and his fondness for the animal is 
referred to by Philostratus (cm. 1 19, @idia dé Avoviow mpos rd 
(Gov, émeidiv Oeppdraroy rdv (Sov éori Kai mda Kotha kai iva 
_ evadt). One of the women, who may be identified as Ino (1. 1125 

—g), is endeavouring to wrench off his right leg, and another, 
Agave, his-left arm ; the latter is somewhat awkwardly planting 
her right foot upon his neck. A third, immediately behind 
Pentheus, is falling on his head, while a fourth is hastening to 
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join in the fray (Advrovon 7’ dxAos Te mas emetxe Baxxyov). To the 
right of this group are a pair of Centaurs, beings which often » 
appear in the train of Dionysus (Miller Ancient Art § 380, 
Jahn’s Pentheus note 48), one of whom is playing the double 
flute, while the other, whose body is wreathed with leaves, is 
striking the lyre. To the extreme right is a man with his right 
arm bent over his head, who is by some identified as a satyr 
(dockorevwr), but in the absence of any distinctive satyric attri- 
butes it has been suggested that it is intended for Dionysus 
himself, who is often represented with his arm over his head, as 
here: so Michaelis, who however admits that as the marble is 
much damaged, it is uncertain whether it may not, after all, be 
one of his attendants. If so, it may be presumed that Dionysus, 
if he appeared at ail, was riding in a chariot drawn by the 
Centaurs whose figures are still preserved in the relief. 

The original was first published in the Galeria Giustiniana 
T. 1, plate 104, a tracing of which, from the copy in the Fitz- 
william Library, has been put at my service by the kindness of 
Professor Colvin. The engraving is on a large scale, but is 
wrongly reversed, and the same mistake runs through all the 
smaller reproductions (e.g. the elegant copies. in Millin’s Gal. 
Myth. Lil 235, in Jahn’s Pextheus Wl a, in Wordsworth’s 
Greece p. 262, and Milman’s Bacchanals p. 162). It was first 
given correctly, after an original drawing, in Miiller-Wieseler 11 
437. But even this is not perfectly accurate, as is shewn by 
Michaelis, who wrote a short article on it in the Budlletino 
dell’ Instituto 1858 p. 170: he has in a most obliging manner 
sent me several corrections from his own drawing, which have 
happily enabled me to supply, to use his own language, ‘a more 
trustworthy reproduction than any hitherto published.’ Thanks 
to his corrections, we can now see (1) the zebrzs on the second 
figure which had previously been disregarded ; (2) the trunk of the 
tree from which Pentheus has fallen, whereas the earlier copies 
give us either unintelligible folds of drapery or altogether shirk 
the details in this part of the design ; and lastly, the position of 
the right leg, thrust against the neck of Pentheus, though this 
perhaps is still susceptible of a better rendering. Michaelis, in 
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the article above mentioned, compares our relief with a frag- 
ment of a similar design on a sarcophagus in the Chigi park at 
Ariccia, where the Fury, as here, has a wedris, but the tree is 
larger and the figure corresponding to Ino is kneeling on both 
knees, and not on one only.. 

When the original is represented unreversed, we see still 
more clearly (what Jahn observed even in an incorrect copy) 
the identity of the general design with the relief in the Campo 
Santo engraved opposite page cxiii, though the number of figures 
included there is smaller. All these points of identity, combined 
with slight diversity, point to an original which is now lost, 

/some famous masterpiece which appears to have been often 
copied. 


Page. clv. 

MASK OF SILENUS AND DIONYSUS COMBINED. The original 
is a red jasper found in May, 1879, by the Rev. Thomas Crow- 
ther-Tatham, at Binchester, the ancient Vzzovium, S. of the 
Roman wall. With reference to the combinations of masks in 
gems, it is remarked by Mr King, in his Handbook of Engraved 
Gems, p. 86, that ‘the special stone for all such subjects is the 
red jasper; its colour caused it to be almost exclusively dedi- 
cated to the purpose, being that sacred to Bacchus, the “rosy 
god,” whose statues were regularly painted with vermilion, as 
Pausanias informs us.’ This gem, together with all the other 
antiquities discovered at Binchester, has recently found a per- 
manent home in the University of Durham, owing to the liberal- 
ity of John Proud, Esq., of Bishop Auckland. It is here figured 
and described for the first time. For bringing it to my notice, 
and thus enabling me to publish it in these pages, I am indebted 
to the kindness of the Rev. S. S. Lewis, F.S.A. The woodcut is 
enlarged to twice the scale of the original. 


On Page 1 of text, Seyédrn AoxevOeio’ dorpannpope mupi, line 3. 
THE DEATH OF SEMELE: from an antique paste in the 
Berlin Museum. Zeus is here seen ‘descending in all his glory, 
amidst a shower of thunderbolts, upon Semele, who falls life- 
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less before the insupportable brightness of his advent. The 
god is represented with wings, that most natural expression of 
the idea of omnipresence....... Winckelmann (Pierres Gravées de 
Stosch, p. 54) terms this design the perfection of Etruscan art ; 
remarking that “it would be difficult in any work, of any period, 
to find the drapery so delicately rendered”’ (from Mr King’s 
description in King and Munro’s Horace, Od. Iv xi a). ‘The 
winged figure was once supposed to represent Odvaros (Raoul . 
Rochette, monumens inédits, p. 218); it is also discussed by 
Panofka who fancifully calls it ayaOos Ocds Bpovrav (Dionysos | 
una die Thyaden, p. 377). A cast of this gem, as well as of the 
Bacchante on p. 5, and Cadmus slaying the serpent on p. 138, 
is included in the set of ‘50 Gemmen-Abdriicke der Koniglichen 
Sammlung zu Berlen, which may be purchased at the Berlin 
Museum (for 4 ¢halers) The woodcut is borrowed, by per- 
mission, from King’s Antigue Gems and Rings 1 p. 483. It is 
enlarged to twice the scale of the original. 


Page 5. 

HEAD OF A MAENAD; from a red jasper in the era sceijiaet 
of the Berlin Museum. The band across the forehead and the 
ivy-crown may be noticed here as in the vignette; we further 
see the bacchanal’s wand or ¢hyvsus, bearing on its top what 
looks like a bunch of berries, but is possibly only intended for a 
fir cone ; part of the hair falls in loose and flowing tresses, here 
and there in the form of curls resembling the’ serpents which 
were fancifully represented as twining themselves about the 
heads of the votaries of Dionysus, as may be seen in a subse- 
quent illustration (on p.7). The rapt expression and the parted 
lips finely indicate the wild inspiration. of the Bacchante. Mr 
King characterizes it as ‘the most beautiful embodiment of the 
idea ever produced by the glyptic art’ (Horace Carm. II xix A). 
A smaller copy is reproduced in Miiller’s Denxkmdaler 11 560; but 
a comparison with a cast from Berlin now before me shews it to 
be less vigorous and even less accurate than the woodcut here 
given. The latter is borrowed from ‘King’s Antigue Gems and 
Rings (Plate XXVIII 3). Télken (111 1062) calls it an achatonyx. 
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Page 7, dpaxovrav crépavots, lines 101 —103. 

_MAENAD WITH A SERPENT TWINED ABOUT HER HAIR. 
In her right, she carries a ¢hyrsus partly swathed with ivy; in 
her left, she holds up a live lynx, which she has caught by the 
hind leg. She is clad in a long chz¢ox falling in fine folds, over 
this is a light mantle with a dark border, while the skin of 
a panther is clasped across her chest. From a vase-painting, 
reduced to the scale of two-thirds of the copy in Miller- 
Wieseler’s Denkmaler der Alten Kunst 11 XLV 573 (taken from 
Abhandlungen der philol.-philos. Cl. der K. Bayer. Akad. WW, t, 
Minchen 1844, taf. iv; Thiersch, zdd. p. 80). The oreial 
design fills the centre af a shallow circular drinking-vessel, or 
cytex, in the Pinakothek at Munich. It belongs to the ‘strong 
style’ of vase-painting ; on the outside are Dionysiac subjects 
in red figures on black ground, while the internal design, here 
copied, is an excellent example of monochrome, drawn with 
much care and finish, and coloured with various shades of 
brown on a white ground (no. 332 in Jahn’s Beschreibung). 
The vague expression of the face, and the fixed and stony 
smile, remind one of the archaic forms of the plastic art, and 
these traits, combined with the slight sinking of the head, serve 
to heighten the effect of the inspired enthusiasm here repre- 
~ sented (Rapp, Rhezn. Mus. 1872, p. 565). . Among the figures 
outside the vase is a Maenad, round whose arm is coiled a 
snake, with which she is scaring off a rude Satyr; and on eight 
other vases in the same collection (two with black figures, and 
the rest with red} Maenads appear with snakes, in their hands 
or around their arms. Similarly on a relief figured in Welcker’s 
Alte Denkm. taf. v 9 (20. p. 572). Inthe British Museum Vase 
Catalogue, no. 815, we have a Bacchic ¢hzasos which includes a 
dancing Maenad, whose hair is wreathed with a snake with 
forked tongue ; and another Maenad holding a snake in both 
hands : in no. 816, Dionysus himself is bounding along, brand- 
ishing in his right hand a speckled snake. 


Page 22, line 370. 
MASK FOR A BACCHANTE, in front face, from a very beau- 
tifully executed gem (black agate) in Prof. Story-Maskelyne’s 


1 There is a coloured copy in Baumeister’s Dexkmdier, fig. 928. 
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collection; enlarged to twice the scale of the original. The 
hair, which is bound with ivy, is tied up into a knot, and a 
double band passes across it, above the forehead; from near 
the ears, on both sides, hang two strings of large beads, ‘which 
appendage from its constant attachment to similar masks, 
probably consisted of hollow spheres of metal, and formed the 
crepundia that sounded like bells with every movement of ‘the 
head’ (King on Horace Zfzst. I xx B). The open mouth and 
the expression of horror in the features may allow of its being 
used to illustrate the awe-struck and indignant protest of the 
- chorus against the impious language of Pentheus. The en- 
graving is borrowed from King’s Antigue Gems and Rings, 
Plate XXXI 8. 


Page 26, lines 453—9. 


HEAD OF YOUTHFUL DIONYSUS; from a marble bust in the 
Capitoline Museum in Rome. This beautiful head was formerly 
identified as that of Leucothea, or Ariadne. The characteristic 
fillet‘ may be clearly seen; the ivy-wreath, which is much 
damaged in the original, is more faintly indicated, as also the 
very slightly protuberant horns [?] which first led to its identifi- 
cation as a head of Dionysus, Meyer, Propyldéx 11 i 63, and in 
Winckelmann’s Werken IV 307, n. 367, Geschichte der Kunst 
I p. 301, II p. 243, n. 314 (from Miiller-Wieseler’s Denkmdler 11 — 
xxxiii 375). The flowing curls exactly correspond to the poet’s 
description in Il. 453—9, esp. 1. 455, mAoxapos ravads...yévev tap’ 
auTHVv Kexupévos, moOov wAéws, the aBpos Boorpuyxos of 1. 493; 
while the feminine expression of countenance recalls the @nAv- 
popdos E€vos of 1. 353. In the account of the transformations of 
Dionysus in the Homeric Hymn vii 3, it is in this youthful 
form that he first appears, épdvy...venvin dvdpi éornds, mpwOnBn" 
kadai 8€ mepiooetovro @epar Kvdveat. 


Page 34; eVermov xepayv, 574. 


COIN OF ARCHELAUS I, KING OF MACEDONIA, B.C. 413— 
399. The metal is silver of the Persic standard.. On the ob- 
verse, riding a horse, prancing towards the left, is a horseman, 
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wearing the fausia and chlamys, and carrying ‘two spears, dina 
manu lato crispans hastilia ferro; the border is plain. On the 
reverse is an incuse square, within which is a linear square 
enclosing the inscription A PX EA AO, in the middle of which 
is the fore part of a goat turned to the right, kneeling on one 
knee and looking back. There are earlier Macedonian coins, of 
the time of Alexander I and Perdiccas II, with a horseman ad- 
vancing: with two spears, or a horse alone, or the head and fore- 
legs of a prancing horse, on the obverse; and on the reverse, the 
head or forepart of a goat; the goat kneeling on one knee and 
looking back may also be seen in a coin of Aegae struck by 
Alexander I (B.C. civciter 500—480). The horse on the coin of 
Archelaus now before us is, however, executed with greater spirit 
than that on the earlier coinage, and the prancing attitude of the 
fore-legs in this later design has led to the spear-heads being 
slightly deflected upwards. 

The horseman illustrates the complimentary reference to 
the dominion of Archelaus as a ‘land of noble steeds’; and the 
goat with reverted head, in the act of lying down, refers to the 
legend of Caranus, founder of the Argive dynasty in Macedonia, 
who was led to the place where he fixed his government by 
following a flock of goats, in accordance with an oracle com- 
manding him ‘to seek an empire by the guidance of goats’ 
Hyginus fad. 219; Dio Chrys. Ov. Iv p. 70 (163), 7 ovK aimodos 
nv 6 ApxéAaos Kat nAGev eis Maxedoviay aiyas éhavvwv; morepov ovy 
 év wophupa paddov 7 ev SupOepa ein rovTo moueiv; The place was, 
according to the legend, named Aegae in commemoration of 
the event; and the goat’s head thus became ‘the badge of the 
.royal house of Macedon, and the ¢yfe farlané of their citadel.’ 
The engraving is taken from a cast of a coin in the British 
Museum; another engraving of the same coin is given in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Macedonia &c., 

1879, p. 163 (cf. 2d. p. xx, p- 37 and pp. 158ff.; also Leake’s 
Numismata Hellenika p.1). In the above catalogue it is stated 
that ‘none of the coins attributed to Aegae are probably much 
earlier than the accession of Alexander I (B.C. 498),’ while the 
coins of Aegae itself with goat types are ‘all probably anterior 
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to B.c. 480. Its author, Mr Barclay V. Head, has been good 
enough to inform me that he ‘does not think there is any 
numismatic evidence as to the date of the removal of the seat’ 
of government from Aegae to Pella, unless the fact that the 
goat appears as a coin-type for the last time under Archelaus I - 
may be considered as such.’ 


Page 41, lines 683—8. 


SLEEPING BACCHANTE; in the Museum of the Vatican. 
The serpent, here twined about the right arm, is a frequent 
Dionysiac emblem, and it is this that enables us to identify the 
nymph as a Bacchante (cf. note on 1. 100, p. 1o8—g). The figure 
is sometimes supposed to represent the nymph of a fountain; 
it has even been fancifully identified as Olympias, mother of 
Alexander the Great, in consequence of the story told by Plu- 
tarch (Alex. 2, quoted on p. 108); but it is probably a sepulcral 
monument, in which the person commemorated is represented 
under the form of a sleeping Bacchante. The serpent may also 
be seen in the bosom of a sleeping nymph with one arm resting 
on an urn lying on its side, and with the other held above the 
head, in the attitude of the so-called Cleopatra or Ariadne of the 
same collection; also on another nymph figured in the Statues de 
Dyresde no. 116, which like the one here engraved has no urn. It 
is doubtless intended to guard the maiden’s slumbers, just as 
described in the Dzonyszaca of Nonnus XIv 363—6: 


, a 7 > , 4 4 
kal Tis Oduv Tpredexroy anno Snoaro KoAT@, 
> , “a 4 a4 a 
evdopvxov CaoTnpa Kexnvora yelrov. pnpe, 

, , s ‘ s 
peiAtxya ovpifovra, didaxpynroto dé Kovpns 
vumvadéns Aypumvov omimevtTnpa Kopeins. 


The original is of marble, about life size, and is placed near the 
Gabinetto del Laocoonte (no. 73). The engraving here given is 
reduced from the copy in E. Q. Visconti’s description of the 
Museo Pio-Clementino, Oeuvres, ed. 1819, 111 plate xliii (pp. 205— 
211 and p. 279), whence it is also borrowed in Millin’s Galerze 
Mythologigue LVI no. 325, and Clarac’s Musée de Sculpture 1V 
no. 1668, plate 703. 


i 
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Page 42, lines 699—702. 

MAENAD SUCKLING A PANTHER’S CUB; from a Cameo in the 
‘Marlborough Collection.’ The Maenad is represented reclining 
before the entrance of a rocky den, with her left arm inclined 
above her head, with her right resting on a wicker-basket, the. 
cista mystica, and with a graceful bend of the back which is a 
favourite attitude in ancient gems (see references in Miiller’s 
Ancient Art § 388. 4). To the left, a Satyr looks on, playing 
with the tail of the cub, with his left hand leaning on a fedum, 
and his left leg, which is partly covered by a panther’s skin, 
resting on arock. To the right, is a second Maenad, with her 
left hand holding a ¢tyzzfanum on her knee, and with her right 
grasping a veil that flutters in the air. On the ground lie 
another tympanum, a pair of cymbals, and an over-turned can- 
tharus. In ‘the ‘Marlborough Catalogue’ no. 226, Professor 
Maskelyne describes the gem as follows: ‘A bacchanal subject. 
A cameo antique in character, wrought in a beautiful porcelain 
white upper stratum of a sardonyx, with a yellow layer. The 
moulding of the limbs and form of the Maenad in the foreground, 
is extraordinarily delicate, and the attitudes of the remaining 
figures, viz. a Satyr teasing a panther, and a second Maenad, 
who is at hand to beat the tambourine, are artistically drawn. 
A reserved rim surrounds the design which is set in an enamel- 
led border of tulips and other flowers’ [not engraved]. ‘The 
technigue of this gem resembles the cinque-cento works, but the 
details betray more of the errors in archaeology so characteristic 
of a non-critical age; and the work is therefore probably by an 
ancient artist of a noble school.’ The engraving which is 
enlarged to the scale of eight-sevenths of the original is copied 
from Miiller-Wieseler’s Denkmaler 11 xlvi 579, where it is re- 
‘produced from the rare work called Gemmarum antiquarum 
delectus; ex praestantioribus descriptus, quae in Dactyliothects 
Ducis Marlburiensis conservantur, fol. London, 1780 1 pl. 50 
[Cambridge Univ. Library Eb 18, 13]. The Marlborough col- 
lection, which was mainly formed by the third Duke in the 
latter part of last century, passed in 1875 into the hands of 
Mr Bromilow of Battlesden Park, Bedfordshire. 
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Page 55, lines 920—2 


MARBLE HERMES-BUST OF HORNED DIONYSUS [?]; from 
the Vatican Museum (Bunsen’s Beschreibung I 2, p. 282, no. 65). 
The head resembles that of a satyr; the hair, which is short 
and curly, is bound by a band or pirpa with its loose ends, or 
lemnisct, falling in front of the shoulders. Above the brow, just 
in front, of this band, two small horns may be seen sprouting 
from among the curls. It is these horns that tempt us to 
identify the head as that of Atoyvoos xeparoduys. Compare the 
epithet ravpopérwros, in Orphic hymn 45 (44); Athenaeus xi 
p. 476, and Tibullus 11 1.3, Bacche vent dulcisgue tuis e cornibus 
uva pendeat, also Valerius Flaccus Arg. Il 272, mivea tumeant 
ut cornua mitra, for other passages see note on 1. Ioo. 

On the horned Dionysus there is an interesting passage in 
Lessing’s Laokoon, chap. vill. He is criticising Joseph Spence 
[Professor of Poetry at Oxford 1728—38], the author of the 
Polymeiis, ‘An Enquiry concerning the Agreement between the 
Works of the Roman Poets and the Remains of the Ancient 

Artists, [ed. 1, 1747]; Spence, he remarks, has the most 
curious conceptions about the relations between poetry and 
painting, holding as he does that, among the ancients, the poet 
never lost sight of the painter or the painter of the poet; and 
never thinking that ‘poetry is the more comprehensive art, that 
beauties wait on its bidding, which painting would in vain at- 
tempt to attain’; and ‘that it often has good reasons for pre- 
ferring inartistic beauties to artistic.’ Hence, ‘the most trifling 
differences that he may observe between the ancient poets and 
artists involve him in an embarrassment, by which he 1 is com- 
pelled to resort to the strangest expedients.’ 

For example, ‘the ancient poets, for the most part, attri- 
buted horns to Bacchus. “Therefore it is surprising,” says 
Spence, “that these horns are not more commonly seen upon 
his statues” (Polymetis, Dial. ix p. 129). He first lights on one 
reason, then on another, now the ignorance of antiquarians, 
now the smallness. of the horns themselves, which he thinks 
might have been hidden under the grape-clusters and ivy-leaves 
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which were the constant head-dress of the god. He hovers 
around the true cause, without for a moment suspecting it. 
The horns of Bacchus were not natural horns, as were those 
of fauns and satyrs. They were an ornament of the brow, 
which he could put on, or lay aside, at his pleasure. 


Tibi cum sine cornibus adstas 
Virgineum caput est, 


is Ovid’s festive invocation of Bacchus (JZe¢amor. lib. iv 19), 
so that he could shew himself without horns, and did so when- 
ever he wished to appear in his girlish beauty, in which the 
artist would naturally represent him, and would therefore be 
compelled to avoid every addition which might produce a 
bad effect. Such an addition would these horns have been, 
which were fastened on the chaplet just as they are seen to be © 
on a head in the Royal Cabinet of Berlin (Begerd Thes. Bran- 
den, vol. iii p. 242). Such an addition was the chaplet itself, 
which concealed his beautiful forehead, and therefore occurs in 
the statues of Bacchus as rarely as the horns themselves; while 
the poets are as continually attributing it to him as its inventor. 
The horns and the chaplet furnished the poet with neat allusions 
to the actions and character of the god. To the artist, on the 
contrary, they were impediments, preventing the display of 
higher beauties; and if Bacchus, as I believe, obtained the 
name of dzformis, Aivopdos, for this very reason, viz. that he 
could manifest himself in beauty as well as in frightfulness, it is 
perfectly natural that the artists, from his two forms, should 
have selected that which best corresponded with the purpose of 

their art’ (mainly from Beasley’s trans., ed. 1879). See also 
' chap. ix (with Bliimner’s notes, esp. p. 122). 

Works of art representing the horned Dionysus, though far 
from common, are, however, less rare: than was supposed to be 
the case when Lessing wrote his masterly essay (1766). Besides 
the small head of basalt to which he refers (copied in Mont- 
_faucon’s Anz. Iii p. 157, and Hirt’s Bilderd. 76, 2), now in the 
“Old Museum’ at Berlin, there is a small bust from Hercula- 
neum in the Museum at Naples (Broz. 1, plate v), and a mosaic 
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published by la Causse, antiche pitture, plate xx. These ex- 
amples are quoted by Visconti, JZusée Pze-Clémentin, VI p. 59, 
where he also refers to a slightly mutilated bust, then at the 
Villa Albani, inaccurately restored as a ‘youthful Hercules.’ 
Further, on a bronze coin of Nicaea, a horned Dionysus (?), and 
a goddess, with a modzus on her head and a cornucopia in 
her hand, are represented driving in a chariot drawn by centaurs 
(Creuzer’s Dionysus, plate 111 2, Miiller-Wieseler 11 377). There 
is also the coin of Bruttium figured in Eckhel’s numz anecdotz, 
p. 41, tab. I1I1 21, where a youthful form with two horns pro- 
jecting from his brow (delicata cornua e fronte turgentia) is 
placing a crown on his head; and a silver coin of Boeotia with © 
the ivy-crowned head of the bearded Dionysus with bull’s horns 
on his brow (Pellerin’s Recuetl de Médailles de peuples et de 
villes, 1 p. 182, Pl. XXIV 8, quoted by Streber in the Adhana- 
lungen der Philosophisch-Philolog. Classe der Bayerischen 
Akad. 11 1837, p. 482). This last is copied in Miiller-Wieseler 
II 378, and appears to correspond to the s¢azers described in | 
Head’s Coinage of Boeotia, p. 36, and figured in Plate 111 4 and 
5, a comparison of which makes it probable that the alleged 
horns are only a projecting portion of the ivy-wreath. Some 
of the other examples of coins referred to by Streber and 
Mr R. Brown are open to the objection that the tauriform 
designs upon them are really intended as representations of 
river-gods—a subject which has recently been fully discussed 
by Professor Percy Gardner (‘Greek River-Worship,’ in Zvans. 
of the Royal Soctety of Literature, vol. XI, part 11, N.S., 1876). 

Among the many beautiful illustrations which accompany 
the same writer’s interesting and valuable work on The 7: “Upes 
of Greek Coins, 1883, may be noticed in Plate XIV, 11, a very 
satisfactory example of the horned Dionysus on a coin of | 
Seleucus I (B.C. 335—280). | 

Further, as an instance from another branch of art, we 
may draw attention to the remarkable bust of red marble figured 
in the Archacologische Zeitung, 1851, taf. 33, p. 371, represent- 
ing the head of a boy with a crown of grapes and vine-leaves 
and with a small bull’s head tied on the back of his hair, just 
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above the neck. A head of Dionysus in the Louvre (Bouzllon 
Mus. WI 9) is also supposed to be an example of the ‘horned 
Dionysus’ Lastly, in the gem-cabinet of the Berlin Museum 
we have an amethyst formerly in the Stosch collection represent- 
ing a bearded head of Dionysus with a wild counteriance and 
with the horns and ears of a bull (Télken 111 927). In the same - 
collection we have two examples of the Dionysiac bull (Télken 
III 1109, 1110) ; cf. zzfra p. cxlvi. : 

To the Zéterary references to this type of Dionysus quoted 
on p. 107, may be added the fragment of Nicander’s érepovov- 
peva preserved by Antoninus Liberalis, chap. X, mpés d€ ravra 
xaArerjvas 6 Aovucos ayti Kopns €yevero Tadpos, and Nonnus 6, 209, 
Zaypevs evxépaos ; also Propertius Iv 17, 19 per te et tua cornua 
vivam virtutisgque tuae, Bacthe, poeta ferar, see also the com- 
mentators on Horace Od. III 21, 182. 

It is highly probable, as suggested to me by Professor 
Michaelis, that the bust engraved on p. 55 is a representation of 
a Satyr, and’ not a horned Dionysus; a conclusion which is 
supported by the general cast of countenance and the expres- 
sion of the features. The subject of similar heads with horns 
in works of ancient art is elaborately discussed in Wieseler’s 
Commentatio de Pane et Paniscts atque Satyris cornutis, in 
operibus artium Graecarum Romanarumgue repraesentatis, 
Gottingen (Kastner) .1875, in which many works of art hitherto 
vaguely described as Satyrs are identified as different types of 
Pan. On p. 19 he throws out a hint which has some bearing 
on the bust with which we are now concerned: vwidendum 
sinine guaedam capita quae vulgo assignantur Baccho iauri- . 
formt potius referenda ad unum ex Satyris. est haec res altioris 
indaginis de gua alto loco agendum erit accuratius. The de- 
tails of the subject are further pursued by the same writer in 
the Gottingen Wachrichien of 1875, pp. 433—478 ; and also by 
Furtwangler in the Annalz del? Instituto dt Corrispondenza 
Archeologica, 1877, p. 208 ff. 

But in spite of the Satyr-like expression of the face, the 
taenia, or ribband, falling down the shoulders, is sometimes 
regarded as in favour of the bust being identified as that of 
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Dionysus, such an adornment being unsuitable for a Satyr 
(A. W. Curtius, Der Stier des Dionysos, p. 20). This, however, 
must be regarded as doubtful. The fact is that, even although 
the earliest art may have represented Dionysus under the form © 
of a bull, in the best period of art the bull became a mere attri- 
bute of the god, and the artistic taste as well as the anthropo- 
morphic tendencies of the Greeks led them to shrink from 
giving undue prominence in the statues of Dionysus to this 
aspect of the god, although (as we have seen above) it is not 
unrepresented on gems and coins (cf. R. Brown’s Great Dio- 
nystak Myth, i p. 364, 374 ff, 11 112 ff.). 

The woodcut is copied from Miiller-Wieseler II xxxiii 376, 
reduced from Visconti zw. s., VI 6, I. 


Page 58. 

AGAVE IN BACCHIC FRENZY. She is represented dancing ; 
the eyes are gazing upwards, the head is thrown violently back, 
with the hair wildly streaming from it. The feet and the left 
arm, which is strongly developed, are displayed to view; the 
drapery, flung about the rest of the figure and filling nearly 
the whole field of the design, is tossed about in complex folds 
which are rendered with a marvellous skill. In this respect it 
may be compared with the Azalania in the gem-cabinet of the 
Berlin Museum (catalogue Iv 170, figured in King’s. Antique 
‘Gems and Rings XU A 3, and included in the collection of fifty 
casts already mentioned on p. cxxxiii). 

The original is a cameo in plasma, formerly in the cabinet 
of Paulus Praun, patrician of Nuremberg, who died in 1616; 
and whose collection was ultimately inherited by Madame 
Martens-Schaafhausen of Bonn and sold by her heirs at Cologne 
in 1859. The woodcut, which is the actual size of the original, 
is borrowed from King’s Antique Gems and Rings XX1X 3. 


Page 61, line 1018. 
D10NYSOS LEONTOMORPHOS[?]. A lion couchant, in the place 
of whose head and neck we have the head and the upper part 
of the body of a bearded man, with winged arms, one of which 
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grasps a myrtle-branch, while the other holds out at full length 
a Bacchic crater. A cast of this gem, taken from a fine sard in 
the Marquis De Salines’ collection, appeared in the series 
known as Cades’ zmpronte gemmarie, centurta Il 52, published 
in 1829 and the following years, by the German Archeological 
Institute at Rome; in the descriptive letter-press to that series 
it is mentioned by Gerhard among the examples of Bacchic 
subjects and is identified, though with some reserve, as a repre- 
sentation of one of the transformations of Dionysus, (creduto 
Bacco Leontomorfo ed alato, tiene nelle mant un ramoscello ed 
un vaso bacchico,; la sua testa é calva e di carattere silenico. 
. Corniola molto brugiata tn anello @ oro antico. ‘Lavoro det pit 
fini nella colleztone del marchese di Salines’: Bulletino dell 
Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1834, p. 119). The 
face of a man-lion is to be seen on a terra-cotta from the Berlin 
Museum (figured in Miiller-Wieseler, 1! xxxiii 384), and a gem 
representing a lion with the face of a youth is copied from the 
impronte gemmarte 11 15, by Miiller-Wieseler zw. s. 385, where 
the identification of both as forms of Dionysus is submitted as 
a question for further investigation, references on the subject 
being also given to Gerhard’s Antike Bildwerke p. 104 n. 154, 
and p. 405; and Etrusk. Spiegel ip. 40. Miller-Wieseler 599. 

The woodcut is borrowed from King’s Anutigue Gems and 
Rings (XXX 12), where the author, in describing it as ‘an exquisite 
Greek work of the best period,’ gives it the alternative title of 
‘an Andro-Sphinx.’ The Male sphinx, half man and half lion, 
is common in Assyrian and not unfrequent in early Greek art, 
though the female type afterwards became the exclusive model 
(King and Munro’s Horace, p. 411). Even if we prefer identi- 
fying it as a Sphinx, instead of as ‘ Dionysus transformed into a 
lion,’ the illustration may perhaps be regarded as not entirely 
inappropriate in a drama whose scene is laid at Thebes, and on 
‘a page where it faces what has long been considered the most 
enigmatical passage in the play. 
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THE DEATH OF PENTHEUS, stamped on a piece of Calenian 
pottery. The king is here represented as a beardless youth, 
with a xvvj Bowwria on his head, a sword in his right hand, a 
shield on his left. He has fallen on one knee, on some stony 
‘ ground (cf. Il, 1196, 1138), and is striving in vain to defend 
himself against the combined attack of a panther who is about 
to rend him in pieces, and a wild woman who is charging at 
him with her ¢Ayrsus, the point of which is capped with an 
unusually largé pine-cone, or bunch of foliage, with ribbands 
fluttering near it. She wears a short chzton, waving in the wind, 
and over this the skin of a lion or panther. On her feet she has 
the high hunting-boots known as évdpopides, the sole of which 
may be seen under the left foot and part of the lacing on the 
other. In the death of Lycurgus on a vase from Canosa in the 
Munich Museum (no. 853, Jahn), an Erinys appears in a short 
chiton, with a panther at her side and a goad in her hand, 
striding towards Lycurgus; and a panther and an Erinys, 
represented as a huntress with evdpopides, are to be seen ona 
sarcophagus at the Villa Taverna, and in the relief already 
described on p. cxxx, though the attire of the latter is somewhat 
different. And in all these cases it may fairly be called not a 
Maenad but a Dionysiac Erinys, with the long stride that 
reminds us of the ceyvas "Epwis ravumddas of Ajax 837; a 
huntress with the panther for her hound and Pentheus for her 
quarry (cf. Op, dypa, Xéwv in our play). In Lucan, a Euments 
incites Agave to the destruction of Pentheus (1 568), and Nonnus 
mentions an ’Epwis as assisting at his death. The figure in 
question may in short be regarded as a combination of a Maenad 
and of the Erinys-like nature exemplified in Lyssa and may 
briefly be described as a Avoca pauvas. 

- The woodcut is copied from a lithograph in the Avchéolo- 
giscthe Zeitung 1874, taf. 7, where it is the subject of a long 
article by K. Dilthey, the owner of the fragment (vol. VI, pp. 
78—94), part of the substance of which is CONES in the 
above description. 7 
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Page 70, line 1159. 


~ DIONYSIAC BULL, girt about with a garland of ivy, and 
standing on a ¢hyrsus decked with ribbands. These accessories 
sufficiently indicate the Dionysiac character of the design, which 
represents, not merely an animal sacred to Dionysus, but the 
god himself in one of his various transformations. In the field : 
of the design we have the word VAAQV, the name of the gem- 
engraver Hyllus, which also appears on a sardonyx representing 
Hercules and a cameo of a laughing satyr (both in Berlin), on 
a sard bearing a female head with a diadem (in St Petersburg), 
and on a head resembling Sabina and a bust of Zeus, elsewhere. 
The name, in the opinion of Mr King, ‘has been interpolated 
by a modern hand to enhance the sel/ing-frice of this magni- 
ficent gem.’ The original is a chalcedony, no. 1637 in the 
National Cabinet in Paris (Lippert, Dactyliothek t no. 231, and 
Mariette, Pzerres gravées,1 no. 42). The woodcut here given 
_ is reduced to the size of the original, from the copy drawn to 
double that size in King and Munro’s Horace (Odes II 5), where 
Mr King remarks that ‘Dionysos-Sabazios being always repre- 
sented with the horns of a bull, it may be inferred that the 
animal itself was the primitive type of the god.’ After referring 
to Gan, the sacred bull of Szva in the Indian mythology, he 
adds that ‘the explanation that Dionysos is figured with horns, 
from having first taught the use of oxen in tillage, may be set 
down without further enquiry to the account of the vatzonalists 
of the latest ages of Greece.’ The bull is a natural symbol of 
- vigorous vitality. 

In another gem (in the St Petersburg Cabinet, Miiller- Wies- 
eler, 11 383), the Dionysiac bull, standing on a plain staff, per- 
haps a zarthex, carries the three Graces between his horns, while 
in the upper part of the field are the seven stars identified as 
the Pledades, which form a cluster like a bunch of grapes, in 
the constellation of Taurus (Borpus, Eustathius on Homer 
p. 1155)., The same animal appears (though in a less aggres- 
sive attitude than in the gem here engraved) in the bas-relief 
- figured in the Mon. inét. de Ulust. arch. t. Vi, pl. vi, no. 3. 
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| Page 73. 
AGAVE WITH THE HEAD OF PENTHEUS. See p. cxviii (19). 

| Page 85. | 

BACCHANALIAN PROCESSION. Foremost of the three figures, 
here represented as moving onwards in the dance, is a Maenad 
with her head thrown back and her hair streaming loosely from 
behind her head, partly clad in a talaric chzton, and beating 
with her right hand the ¢ympanum which she holds in her left. 
Next follows a young Satyr with a panther’s skin flung over his 
_ left shoulder, playing the double flute, the bass notes being 
sounded by the zzbza dextra or avdbs avdprios, and the treble by 
the zzbza sinistra or avAds yuvatknios (Herod. 117, Theophr. Wzs¢. 
Plani. 1vV 12 and Pliny xvi 66). The straps which bind his 
_ head are probably part of the oped, the leathern band or 
cheek-piece, worn by pipers round the head and face to com- 
press the lips and cheeks, and so give ‘a fuller, firmer, and 
more even tone’ to the instrument, as more completely repre- 
sented in the illustration in Rich’s Dict. s. v. capistrum. The 
third figure is a youthful Satyr, with the panther’s skin held | 
like a buckler on his left arm, and the bent wand of the ¢hyrsus, 
with its pine-cone and ribbands, in his right hand. Beside him 
walks the panther of Dionysus. 

The woodcut is from a bas-relief, rather more than four feet 
by three, of exquisite workmanship, found on the site of Gabii 
in 1776, and now in the British Museum (B.M. Marbles, 1 
plate xili; Ellis, Zowmley Gallery 11 p. 109; photographed, 
Caldesi no. 30, Harrison no. 861; Official Gudde (179)). It will 
be observed that the moulding is deeper at the top and bottom 
than at the sides; and we may therefore conjecture that it was 
part of a series of tablets meant to stand side by side, whether 
actually touching one another or not; a deeper moulding would 
in this case be avoided, as it would not only appear too heavy, 
but would also unduly separate it from the corresponding de- 
signs in the other compartments. The three figures occur again 
-and again, sometimes in a different order, in other works of 
_ sculpture, copied ultimately, no doubt, from some lost master- 
piece of ancient art; for example, in the Naples Museum (Ground | 
floor, Hall vit), where the only difference is that the ¢hyrsus is 
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held more upright, and the last figure and the panther are not 
so close to the two others. In the same Museum (Hall v1 no. 
531), there is a large marble craéer, much damaged by the boat- 
men of the bay of Gaeta who used to moor their boats to it, till 
' it was taken to the Cathedral and converted into a font; running | 
round this may be seen a row of eight figures including our 
three, and also Hermes handing over the infant Dionysus to be 
nursed by a nymph; it is inscribed with the name of the artist, 
who is otherwise unknown,—SAATIIQN AQHNAIO® ETTOI- 
HEN (copied from Museo Borbonico 1, 49, in Miiller-Wieseler 
II xxxiv 396). — a 
Page 86. 


BAKYH YIMAIPOMONOC, FROM A BAS-RELIEF IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM (140 A). In her left hand she is holding part of a kid 
that she has slain, in her right she is brandishing a knife over 
her head. The hair is gathered up into a coif; a chzton falls in 
ample folds down to her feet, which are bare; and an upper 
garment is thrown over her shoulders, leaving the breasts 
and both arms uncovered. Behind her, a mantle flutters in the 
air, with its upper end caught by the hand that-holds the knife. 
The drapery with its sweeping folds is ‘admirably eueeouve of 
swift and energetic movement. 

The most memorable instance of the same subject is the 
masterpiece of Scopas which is the theme of several epigrams of 
the Greek Anthology (Axth. Plan. IV 60, 2b. 57, 58; and Anth. 
Pal. 1% 774,775), some of which are quoted in the note on 1. 739. 
It is also described by Callistratus, s¢atwae 2, from whose ac- 
count we gather that the Maenad of Scopas was represented with 
loosely streaming hair; with a slain kid, instead of a ¢hyzsus, 
in her hand; and with the highest enthusiasm expressed in her 
general appearance. A similar design occurs again and again 
in ancient reliefs (e.g. in a pseudo-archaic design on a marble 
vase in the Louvre, inscribed SQSIBIO AGHNAIOS ETIOI 
(Miiller-Wieseler 11 6027); and in Zoega’s Bassirilievi 11 plates 

1 The lettering there engraved has O and E instead of Q and H; but 
the inscription as here given, rests on the authority of a facszmzle in 
' Frohner’s Sculpture Antique du Louvre ed. 1878, p. 50. 
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83 and 84, where there is a slight difference in the head-dress 
and in the angle at which the leg of the animal free from her 
grasp is extended); but, as already observed by Urlichs, in his 
monograph on Sofas p. 62, none of them exactly corresponds 
to the above description. Thus, the subject of our woodcut, 
though resembling the work of Scopas, so far as regards the 
dismembered kid held in the Maenad’s hand, and also in its 
lively attitude of dancing, nevertheless differs from it in respect 
to the position of the head and the treatment of the hair. On 
the other hand, in a relief formerly in the Borghese collection 
(Winckelmann, no. 81), the head and hair correspond to the 
description given by. Callistratus, but the ¢hyrsus appears 
instead of the slain animal. (See Appendix.) 

The chief point, then, in which our woodcut is different from 
what we know of the lost work of Scopas is the tossing back of 
the head and hair, which was characteristic of the latter and is 
not unrepresented in several of our other illustrations (pp. 538, 
238). It is conjectured by Urlichs (p. 60) that the Maenad of 
Scopas may have suggested itself to the artist as a theme appro- 
priate to the completion of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens in 
B.C. 342. He elsewhere recognises a fresh development of Greek 
art under the influence of Tragedy, a development which shewed 
itself not only in the groups of that sculptor but also in single 
figures like that of his Maenad (p. 216). 

The height of the original is 1 foot, 5 inches ; the woodcut is 
copied from the engraving in the Brztish Museum Marbles x 
plate 35. In.the Oficzal Guide it is suggested that the relief 
was probably inserted as a panel i in the base of a candelabrum. 


Page 109. 


BACCHANTE PRYING INTO A CISTA MYSTICA. She is seated 
under a tree and has just opened the sacred basket, out of which 
a snake is seen emerging. A young Faun, who has a crook 
in his right hand, is holding up the left in astonishment. The 
original is a sard published in Vidonz’s Imp..Gem.1v 47. The - 
woodcut is borrowed from King’s Antique Gems and Rings i 
xxx 12 (also in King and Munro’s Horace Odes I xix B). 
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Page 122. 


DANCING FAUN, with head tossed back and hair floating in 
the breeze, bunches of grapes in his right hand, and a panther’s 
skin over his right arm. In his left he holds aloft a thyrsus 
capped with a pine cone, and a little below this a stick cloven 
at its upper end is tied to the wand by a single ribband. The 
original is a ‘Florentine gem’ first. published in Agostini’s 
Gemme Antiche Figurate (1 pl. 135), and thence copied by Scott 
for a small illustrated edition of Horace published by Bell and 
Daldy, 1855; the same woodcut has been used in King’s 
Antique Gems and Rings U xxix g and in Westropp’s Handbook 
of Archaeology, ed. 2, p- 343. 

In the cabinet of the British Museum, I have absewed. a 
Sardonyx very similar in general design to the above gem, and 
indeed hardly differing at all, except as regards the position of 
the overturned wine-vessel!. In this gem, which is well accre- 
dited, by having been formerly in the Blacas and Strozzi collec- 
tions, the zhyrsus is bound by ribbands near the top, and it 
therefore occurs to me to suggest that the stick given by Agos- 
tini is only an inaccurate rendering of one of the two ribbands 
in the original, which I have at present been unable to trace. 
Mr King informs me that he doubts the antiquity of the ‘ Floren- 
tine gem,’ and he suggests that it may be only a fancy sketch*. 


Page 138. 


CADMUS ATTACKING THE SERPENT OF THE FOUNTAIN OF 
ARES. The fate of his Phoenician comrades is ingeniously 
indicated by the overturned pitcher. The gem is characterized 
by Mr King as ‘Etruscan work of the most finished kind’ 
(King and Munro’s Horace, Epod. ix B, from which the woodcut 
is borrowed), The original is in the Berlin cabinet, and a cast 
of it is included in the collection mentioned on p. cxxvi. The 
woodcut is enlarged to double the scale of the gem. 


1 No. 1023 of Mr A. H. Smith’s Catalogue (cf. ib. 1022). In both 
of these a cantharus in the uplifted hand takes the place of the bunches 
of grapes. > See p. 257. 
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Page 145. 

. TELEPHUS CONSULTING THE ORACLE OF DIoNvsus. The 
wounded king of Mysia, with his helmet on his head and with 
shield and sword beside him, is here bending as a suppliant at 
an altar on which stands the oracular head of the bearded 
Dionysus. Telephus, according to the legend, had at first 
repelled the Greeks; but Dionysus came to their help, and 
caused him to be tripped up by a vine, and thereupon wounded 
by the spear of Achilles. His wound is here indicated by a 
bandage round his ankle and by the ‘ writhing anguish’ express- 
ed in his general attitude. The oracle of the god, who had ‘ 
caused his fall, replied that only he that had dealt the wound 
could cure the same, and the king was healed by Achilles with 
the rust of his spear. The weapon is resting against the altar. 

The original is a golden sard belonging to the Hon. A. S. 
Johnson, Utica, U.S.; the woodcut is borrowed from the 
vignette of King’s Antigue Gems and kings, where the copy is 
drawn to twice the actual size of the gem. 


Page 238. | 

TERRACOTTA LAMP FROM Cyprus. A Maenad with head 
tossed back and streaming hair, and with arms violently ex- 
tended, holding a short sword in her right and part of a slain 
animal in her left; she wears the long chzton, and over it the 
nebris. The lamp was found at Dalz, the ancient Idalium, in 
1871, and was sent by Mr Consul Sandwith to the Rev. S. S. 
Lewis, F.S.A., who has kindly permitted its publication, for the 
first time, in this volume. The original is slightly larger than 
the copy. A lamp with a nearly identical design, discovered at 
Athens before 1837, is figured in Stackelberg’s Graber der 
Flellenen \ii 4. 

; Page 251. 

DANCING BACCHANAL, poised on tiptoe, with the left foot 
thrown back, and balancing on his left shoulder a ¢hyrsus bound 
with ribbands. The original is a sard in the Leake Collection 
of Gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum (Case 1, no. 38), enlarged 
_ to twice the-actual size. Mr King’s catalogue describes it as 
‘designed with much spirit in the later Greek style.’ 
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EDITIONS OF EURIPIDES. (1) The Aldine ed. [by Musuros], 
Venice, 1503; (2) ed. with Latin translation by Aemzlius Portus, 
Heidelberg, 1597; (3) Paul Stephens, Geneva, 1602 [the ed. 
used by Milton]; (4) Foshua Barnes, Cambridge, 1694; 5) 
Musgrave, Oxford, 1778; (6) Beck, Leipzig, 1778—88; (7) 
Variorum ed.,'Glasgow, 1821 [vol. vi includes the Bacchae with 
the notes of Barnes, Reiske, Musgrave, Heath, Beck, Brunck, 
Porson and others]; (8) Matthiae, Leipzig, 1813—29 |[xodae iz 
Bacchas in vol. viii, 1824]; (9) Th. Fex, (Didot) Paris, 1343; 
(10) A. Kirchhoff, (Reimer) Berlin, ed. 1855 [2 vols., with full . 
apparatus criticus at the end of each volume]; (11) 4. Kzrch- 
hoff, (Weidmann) Berlin, ed. 1867 [3 vols., with a few of the 
more important various readings and emendations at the foot of 
the page]; (12) Mauck ed. 2, (Teubner) Leipzig, 1857, [plain 
text, 2 vols. with introduction ‘de Euripidis vita’ &c., and 
‘annotatio critica’]; (13) W. Diudorf in the ‘Poetae Scenici,’ 
ed. 5 (Teubner) Leipzig, 1869 ; (14) &. A. Paley (Bell) London, 
3 vols. 8vo. (ed. 2 of vol. ii, 1874). 


The above list does not profess to be complete with respect 
to the earlier editions. Of the editions prior to that of Kirchhoff, 
(5) and (7) have been consulted more often than the rest. Fuller 
use has been made of the later editions : (10) to (14). 


SEPARATE EDITIONS OF THE BACCHAE. (1) Brunck (with 
Hec. Phoen. Hipp.) Strasburg, 1780; (2) Elmsley, Oxford, 1821; 
(3) Hermann, Leipzig, 1823; (4) ¥. A. Hartung, with Germ. 
transl. and notes, Leipzig, 1849; (5) #. G. Schoene, ed. I, 1850, 
ed. 2 posthumous, (Weidmann) Berlin, 1858, translated into 
English by the Rev. H. Browne (Rivington) 1853; (6) #. #. 
Bothe, Leipzig, ed. 2, 1854; (7) &. Y. Tyrredl, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin, (Longman) London, 1871, [reviewed 
by R. C. Jebb in the ‘ Dark Blue’ for July, 1871, and by the 
present editor in the ‘Academy,’ Apr. 1, 1872, and ‘Cambr. Univ. 
Reporter,’ May 31, 1871; (8) A. Sidgwick [extracts for begin- 
ners], (Rivington), London, 1874; (9) F. A. Paley [a school 
ed.], (Bell), London, 1877; (10) W. Wecklein,' ausgewahlte 
Tragédien des Eur., fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart, drittes 
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Bandchen, (Teubner) Leipzig, 1879 [reviewed by Metzger in . 
‘Blatter fiir das Bayerische Gymnasial- und Real-Schulwesen’ 
1880, p. 71—3]: Einleitung pp. 16; Anhang p.93—III. (11) 
I. T. Beckwith (Ginn) Boston U. S., 1885 [mainly founded on 
Wecklein’s ed.]. (12) £. Bruhn (Weidmann) Berlin, 1891. 
(13) R. Y. Tyrrell (Macmillan) London, 1892. 


The editions to which I have referred most frequently in the 
course of the commentary are (2), (3), (5) and (7). (10) did not 
reach me until nearly the whole of my first edition was in type. 


DISSERTATIONS. (1) &. P. Foddrell, M.D., D.C.L., Illustra- 
tions of Euripides, on the Ion, Bacchae and Alcestis, London, 
1781—89. (2) G. H. Meyer, de Eur. Bacch., Gottingen, 1833. 
(3) &. W. Silber, de Eur. Bacch., pp. 71 (ceconomia fabulae, de 
consilio et ingenio fabulae, de difficilibus quibusdam locis), 
Berlin, 1837. (4) 4. Kirchhoff, ein Supplement zu Eur. Bakchen 
in ‘Philologus’ vol. 8, pp. 78—93; 1853 (cf. A. Doering, die 
Bedeutung der Tragédie Xpiotés ndoyov fiir die Euripides- 
Kritik ib. vol. 25, pages 221258). (5) Reuscher, de Eur. 
Bacch., pp. 34, Perleberg, 1856. (6) G. Bernhardy, Theologu- 
menorum Graecorum pars iii, Halle, 1857. (7) FF. Rk. L. Adria- 
nus, de Eur. Bacch. vv. 367—426, pp. 35, Gorlitz, 1860. (8) C. 
Middendorf, Observationes in Eur. Bacch., Miinster, 1867. 
(9) F. M. Schulz, illustratur canticum ex Eur. Bacchis (vv. 64— 
169), pp. 43, Halle, 1868. (10) &. Pfander, iiber Eur. Bakchen, © 
pp. 41, Bern, 1869. (11) % Bamberger, de Eur. Bacch., pp. 17, ~ 
Bensheim, 1869. (12) C. Bock, de Baccharum prologo (et 
parodo) I. pp. 21, Colberg, 1871. (13) WV. Wecklein, Studien zu 
_Eur. in Fleckeisen’s. Jahrbiicher 1874, supplement-band vii, 
p. 368 (on Il. 206 f., 235, 859, 982, 1001— 5). (14) A. Bergmann, 
Kritische u. exegetische Bemerkungen, pp. 20, Wiirzburg, 1874. 
(15) W. Collmann, de Baccharum fabulae Euripideae locis non- 
nullis (vv. 20 ff., 200, 276), pp. 28, Gliickstadt, 1875. (16) zdem, 
emend. Atticarum specimen, pp. 45—51, Kiel, 1869. (17) Ulrich 
von Wilamowttz-Moellendorf, Analecta Euripidea, (pp. 46 ff. 
‘dissensus Laurentiani et Palatini in Bacchis’), Berlin 1875. 
(18) A. VY. Lyrrell, Sevrepa dpovrides, in ‘Hermathena,’ no. 2, 
Pp. 292—300, 1876 ; zdem, no. 4, p. 476 ff. ; zdem, no. 8, p. 297 on 
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1. 406 (quoting 770. 825 in defence of his conjecture) and 1. 787 
(retracting meice:), 1882. (19) A. Palmer, ib. no. 5, p. 254, 1877 
(in 1. 778, renders é@dmrera, ‘is catching,’ ‘laying hold of what 
is next to it ;? and in 1. 1037 adds dyyvopas or *Ayyvopos). (20) 
E.. S. Robertson, ib. no. 6, p. 387 ff, on 1. 1068, &c. (21) S. 
Mekler, Euripidea, text-kritische Studien, (on 38, 181 f., 212, | 
278, 327, 476, 860 f., 998), pp. 70, Wien, 1879. (22) Patin, 
Etudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, Euripide, II. pp. 233—-272 (les 
Bacchantes), ed. 5, 1879. (23) W. H. Thompson, ‘ Euripides’ 
a lecture delivered in 1857, privately circulated in 1882 and 
reprinted in Fournal of Philology, no. 22. (24) K. Strobl, Eur. 
u. die Bedeutung seiner Ausspriiche tiber géttliches u. allgemein 
menschliches Wesen, Wien, 1876. (25) Avnold, de Eur. re 
scenica, Pars ii, continens Bacchas (pp. 3—11) et Phoenissas, 
Nordhausen, 1879, (26) ¥%. Daehn, de rebus scenicis in Eur. 
Bacchis, pars I, Halle, 1880. (27) S. A. Nader, Euripidea in 
‘Mnemosyne’ vol. x (new series) part iii, pp. 273—9, 1882. (28) 
Hartmann, ibid. pp. 309—18. (29) Herwerden, tbid. xii 303— 
317, 1884, and in ‘Mélanges Graux,’ 187—223. (30) Althaus, 
Coniectanea, 1884, (Bursian’s Jahresb. xxxvill 164). (31) P. F. 
Meier, Kritische Bemerkungen, Braunschweig, 1885. (32) Z. 
Macnaghten, on ll. 145—9, 506, 678, 859—61, 943, 1005—II, 
1063—4, 1174 in ‘ Classical Review,’ ii 224, 1888. (33) A. Good- 
win, on ll, 235—6, 260—2, 270--1, 278, zbzd. i11 372, 1889. - 

In the department of Art and Archaeology (including ‘sacred 
antiquities’) the following books and dissertations may be men- 
tioned : (1) Lobeck, Aglaophamus, sive de Theologiae mysticae 
Graecorum causis, K6nigsberg, 1829. (2) K. O. Miller, Ancient 
Art and its Remains [ed. I, 1830] transl. by Leitch, 1852, §§ 383 
— 390, with Miiller and Wieseler’s Denkmdaler der alten Kunst, 
II, xxxi—xlv. (3) &. G. Schoene, de personarum in Eur. Bac- 
chabus habitu scenico, pp. 166, Leipzig, 1831. (4) Z. Gerhard, 
auserlesene Vasenbilder vol. 1, 1840, Tafel xxxi—xxxix, esp. 
xxxli ‘Dionysos u. Apollo,’ xxxiii ‘Bacchischer Ap.,’ ‘ Dionys- 
iaka,’ xlix—lx esp. 1 and li ‘Bacchischer Feldzug, also Ixiii 
‘Giganten Kampfe.’ (5) Otto fahn, Pentheus u. die Mainaden, 
pp. 22 (with 3 pages of illustrations), Kiel, 1841. (6) JZarchese 
Campana, opere di plastica, tav. 26—54; 1842—51. (7) Panofka, 
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Dionysos u. die Thyaden, in’ transactions of the ‘ Kéniglichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften’ pp. 341—390, with three plates, 
1852. (8) L. Stephant, Compte rendu dela Commission Impériale 
Archéologique, pp. 161—188 (on representations of Dionysus as 
a martial god), esp. p. 179 note 4, and 183 note 7, St Petersburg, 
1867. (9) B. Arnold, Platte mit scenischen Vorstellungen in 
Collegio Romano pp. 142—157 (Festgruss der Philologischen 
Gesellschaft zu Wiirzburg an d. xxvi Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen u. Schulmanner), Wurzburg, 1868. (10) G. Kinkel, 
Euripides und die bildende Kunst, pp. 98, p. 56 f., Berlin, 1871. 
(11) C. W. King’s Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 11, plates 
xxVii—xxxi, 1872. (12) A. Rapp (Stuttgart), die Manade im 
griechischen Cultus, in der Kunst und Poesie, in ‘ Rheinisches 
Museum’ vol. 27, pp. I—22, and 562—6o01, 1872. (13) K. 
Dilthey, Tod des Pentheus, Calenische Trinkschale (see wood- 
cut on p. 69), in ‘Archdologische Zeitung,’ 1874, pp. 78—94. 
(14) /. Lenormant, article on ‘Bacchus’ in Daremberg and 
Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités, pp. 591—639, 1875. (15) 
zdem, on Dionysos Zagreus, in Gazette Archéologique 1879, pp. 
18—37 (with vase-painting called a scéxe d’omophagie, illustrat- 
ing ll. 1133 f). (16) Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, esp. vol. i 
plates 123—145, and vol. iv plates 673—728 (various types of 
- Dionysus, Bacchantes, Satyrs &c.), 1826—41. (17) W. ZH. 
Pater, A Study of Dionysus, Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1876. 
(18) R&R. Brown jun., ‘The great Dionysiak Myth,’ 2 vols. pp. 
426, 336. The Bacchae discussed in vol. i 114—149. (Long- 
mans) London, 1878—9. (19) M. Ross, de Baccho Delphico 
pp. 28, Bonn, 1865. (20) A. W. Curtzus, der Stier des Dio- 
nysos, pp. 36, Jena, 1882. (21) A: Rapp, die Bezichungen des 
. Dionysoskultus zu Thrakien und Kleinasien, pp. 37, Stuttgart, 
1882. (22) EL. Thraemer, ‘Dionysos,’ in Roscher’s Lexikon 
“der gr. u. r6m. Mythologie, 1 1029—1153, Leipzig (Teubner) 
1885. (23) A. Baumeister, ‘Dionysos’ and ‘ Mainaden,’ in 
Denkmaler des klassischen Alterthums, Munich, 1835—8. 
(24) ¥. Vogel, Scenen Euripideischer Tragédien in griechischen 
Vasengemalden, esp. p.112—4, Leipzig (Veit) 1886. (25) 
Milant, Dionysos, Eirene e Pluto, ‘ Bollettino dell’ imp. Istituto 
archeologico germanico’ v 2, 92—II0, 1890. 
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Xopoc Bakyan. 
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Kaadmoc. 
TlenOeyc. 
Oepatwn. 
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YTIOOESIS. 


9 hintye N > a 
Avovucov of mpoonKovres ovK ébacay elvat Gedv' 0 O€ avrots 
: Cal N , \ 
TyuLwplay eTeoTNOE THY TpeTOVTAV. Evpavels yap EwoLnoE TAs 
A A i) A ; , > / 
Tov OnBaiwv yuvatkas, wy at Tod Kadpov Ovyarépes abyyoupevar 
“A “A \ e A 
Tovs Oiacovs ciofyov ert. rov Kifarpdva, Levbets d€ 0 THs 
“Ayains mats wapadaBav tv Bacireiav ebvaodope: tots ‘ywo- 
a A > a 
pevois Kai Twas pev Tov Baxyov ovrAdAaBwv edyoev, ér avTov 
XN \ \ > / > 7 e XS e > a , 
de tov Oeov ayyéAous aéoreidev. ob O€ ExovTOS adTOD. KYpLEd-- 
3 \ \ r 2 A 2 7 , 
cavtes Hyov mpos Tov IlevOéa, Kaxeivos éxéAevoey Syoavtas 
, , Ly 
avrov évoov dvAarreiv, ob Né€ywv povov ott Oeds ovK eoTe Aw- 
“9 \ \ , , | eo 2 3° , A é 
yuoos, AAG Kai mpatre tavTa ws kat avOpwmrov ToApav. o 
Q NX / , ‘\ / > N \. 3 
d€ ceopov Tomjoas Karéotpepe ta Pacirea, ayayuv dé «is 
a (on a 
Kubaipdva ereoe tov IlevOéa xaromryy yevérOar tadv yvvaikav 
‘ , \ F) a ; e 2 AN , “ \ 
AapBavovra yvvaikds éoOyta" at 6 avrov duectacay, THs pNTpOS 
, \ 
"Ayavys xatapapévns. Kadmos dé To yeyovos xaraicOopevos ta 
‘ 4 / \ ~ N / ry “ 
diacmacGévra péAn cvvayaywv TehevTALov TO TpOGwToV év Tals 
na. , 3 , , , \ > ‘ G \ 
THs Texovans epwpacey xepoiv. Avovycos dé émuhavels Ta’ pev 
A , e , Ni ad 4 ‘ , 90 
Tao. TapHyyeArcv, ExaoTw O€' a cvpPHceTaAL Suecadycer * épyots, 
A \ © » . ‘as 
iva py Aoyous” Varo Twos *TaV éxTos® ws aVvOpwros KaTappovygy. 
1 coni. Elmsl. 


2-2 tva wy Epyous 7 Adyous Elmsl., Herm. 
3-3 rop éxrdre (sc. xpdvov) Herm. 
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ae \ ld 
Audvucos amobewbels pi) Bovdopévov TlevOéws ta opyia. 
A \ aA \ bg \ 
avrod dvahapBdvew eis paviav ayayav Tas THs pytpos adeAdas 
1 a 2 A? , 
qveyxace TevOéa Svacraca. 1 pvdoroiia xetrar rap Aicxvay 


- év TlevOet. 


Littera P indicat codicem Palatinum in bibliotheca Vaticana ser- 
vatum (no. 287); eundem nonnulli (v. c. Kirchhoffius et Weckleinius) 
littera B significant. © designat codicem Florentinum in Lauren- 
tiana conservatum (xxxii 2) qui post finem versus 755 desinit; ex eodem 
(ut videtur) descripti sunt eiusdem: bibliothecae codex D (xxxi 1) et 
bibliothecae publicae Parisiensis duo (no. 2887= Par. E, et no. 2817= 
Par. G). Codicum defectum supplet nonnunquam cento ille partim 
e nostra fabula confectus qui Xpuords Tdoxwv (Chr. Pat.), Gregorio 
Nazianzeno quondam falso tributus, inscribitur. 

E contraria parte, si quando opus est, adieci lectiones editionis: 
Aldinae anno 1503 Marci Musuri cura editae, quae auctoritate codicis 
Palatini plerumque nititur. Aliorum coniecturas, eas praesertim quas 
in textum recepi, primo emendationis uniuscuiusque auctore nominato, 
addidi. Lectiones quas praetulerunt editores recentiores,—ElImsleius 
(1821), Hermannus (1823), Schoenius (ed. 2, 1858), Kirchhoffius (1855, 
1867), Nauckius (ed. 2, 1860), Dindorfius (ed. 5, 1869), Paleius (ed. 2, 
1874), Tyrrellius (1871), Weckleinius (1879);,—ubicumque operae pretium 
visum erat, indicavi. 
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“Hw Aids mais thvde OnBaiwv Oova 
Aidyvaos, Ov tiktes TOP 4 Kddpuov Kxépn 
Deuern Aoyevbeio’ actpawndop trupi' 
pophny & aperpas éx Oeod Bpotrnciav 
- gape Aipxns vapar “lopnvod & vésap. . 
6pO O€ pnTpos prRua THS Kepauvias 
TOO éyyds olkav Kal Souov épelmia 
tudopeva Atov wupos ett Sdcav drdya, 


Ripirtiov Bdxxat P: Hvdpirtdov Mevdevs C. 

I. OnBatwy PC, schol. Troad. 1 (analecta Ambrosiana apud Keil. 
an. gr. p. 10):.O78alay (ab Elmsleio probatum, ab Hermanno in 
textum receptum), | schol. Hephaestionis p. 183; OnGalay kard 
Priscianus II p. 151 (=p. 48) quem OnGBalav mddxa legisse suspicstur 
Hauptius (Hermes, V11-371). _ 8. odfovra Alov Hartmann. - 

2%. dtov re PC: Te delevit Barnesius, quem secuti sunt editores 
omnes praeter Tyrrellium, qui testimonio fretus Plutatchi* 48 p08 mupos 
memoriter citantis, ddpo08 re mupds quondam praetutit. Blov 7 ere Tupos 

’ Porson. : 


S. B. | I 
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oan 9 \ 
aOdvarov “Hpas pntép ets éunv vBpw. 
aivd 5& Kdduov, &Barov os wébov 70d¢€ 10 

/ . . \ fy, 3 } IY 
TlOnot Ouyatpos onKov' apTredXou O€ vUP 
Trépié eyo “Kddura Botpu@des yon. 
NuTev S Avdsy Tors TOAVYPUGOUS yas 
Dovydv re, lepodv & HdtoBAnTovs Wrakas 
Baxrpid te tetyn THY Te SvoXipov xYOova 15 
Misav érerOav "ApaBiav 7 evdaipova 
"Aciay Te Tacav, } Tap adApupay ara 
ketrar poyacw “EdAnot BapBdapos & opod 
TANPELS EXOUTA KaANNLTTUpY@TOUS ToAELS, 
eis THVOE TPOTOV HAOOY ‘EXAnVwY TOALY, 20 
KaKEel Yopevoas Kal KaTacTHoas eas: 

/ 7 3 by P) \ / : A 

TereTas, WW elnv éudavyns dSaiwv Bporois. 


13. Tas modvxpvcous PC: ods correxit Elmsleius qui tamen tw 


Todvxpvowv. ‘ libenter reponeret’ (reposuit Wecklein). yulas P et 
corr. C. | 
v. 14 omisit C, @ in & mutatum ab Elmsleio delet Wecklein. 


15. dvoxeysov PC cum Strabone: correxit Elms. 

16, éredOwr PC et Strabo 1 p. 273 qapeNOdy auctor Christ 
Patientis 1390: éryjdOov Wecklein cum Strabonis loco altero xv 
p. 687. dppaBlay corr. C. 

20. versum hunc post 22 transponebat Piersonus (verisimilia p. 
122); Piersonum secutus est Wecklein qui praeeunte Schenklio etiam 
moAw in x6dva mutat, laudato Chr. Fat. 1601 (1599) els Thvde mperov 
HAGes ‘EBpalwy xOéva, et aliis locis commemoratis ubi verba rdw et xOova - 
inter se confusa ‘sint, e.g. Alc. 479, Soph. Anz. 187, huius fabulae 961. 

versum 20 delet, 23 post 25 transponit Bernhardy (Lzd. lect. hid. 
Halle 1857) qui post 23 nonnulla excidisse putat. post versum 22 
lacunam indicat Paley. ordinem vv. 1g—20 in MSS traditum defendit 
Chr. Pat. 1. c. | 

21. Takei scribit Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (/fermes XIV 179). 

22. elyv C; ely P. éupaves Chr. Pat. 1564; ‘fortasse tederds 
edelxOnv éudavas’ Kirchhoff. 
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mpotas dé OnBas thade ys ‘EXAnvidos 
avororvea, veBpid é&arras ypoos, 

Ovpaov te Sovs els yelpa, Kicowov Béros, 25 
éret pp adedhai pnTtpos, as hKiot éypHy, 
Avévucov ove épackoy éxdivas Atos, 

Leuernv Sé vupdevOciocay éx Ovntod Tuvos 

eis Ziv avadépew Thv auapriayv réyxovs, 
Kadpyov codicual’, dv vw obvexa KTaveivy 30 
Lnv é&exavydv?’, Ott yapmous &pevoarto. 
‘Tolyap vw avtdas éx dduav dotpne eye 
paviats Bpos 8 oixovaot TapaKkoTrot dpevav’ 
oKevny T &yew NvayKkac Gpyliov éuor, 

Kat Tay TO Ondv orréppa Kadpetoy boar 35 
yuvaixes Hoav éFéunva Sopatov’ | 
opod Oé Kadpou mraicly dvapepoypévar 
XAwpais UT EXaTALs avopodots HYTaL TéTpass. 
Sel yap moduw THVvd expabeiv, ei pur) Oérex, 
atéXecTov ovaav Tov éuov Bakyevpatwv, 40 
Dewerns Te pyTpos atroroynoacbat mw Urrep 


23. Thode PC: rdode Pierson et L Dindorf (G Dindf., Wecklein). 

25. Odpoov PC a Wilamowitz-Moellendorffio collati (1875). 
kicowov péros PC; Kicowov pédos quondam Tyrrell: kioawov Bédos 
H. Stephanus. | 

26. Kira xpyv mavult Wecklein. 29. 7Hvd' obiter coniecit Paley. 

30. elvexa scribit Wecklein; item in-vv. 47, 53 (coll. ‘curis epigra- 
phicis’ p. 36). 

31. é£exavywue? libri: éfexavxdvd’ H Stephanus. 

8rt libri: ov Mekler (A7vit. Bettr. 2u Eur. u. ae 1879 Pp. 5). 


32. avrds 7 Wecklein. otorpyo’ libri: @orpyo’ Elms. (cf. 687, 
see 1285). 
38. dvopddas 0 Wecklein; dvopdgous qvrac wérpas scribere voluit 


Elms., dvopdpors oréyats Mekler (Zuripidea p. 19). nvrTa C, cor- 
rectum in efyrar P. | 
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vA A ‘7 ’ ON / : / 
davévta Ovnrois Saiwov', ov tixres Aut. 
Kaduos pev otv yépas te Kat tupavvida 
TlevOet di8war Ovyarpos éxmepuxore, 
ds Ocouayel Ta KaT ewe Kal oTrOVoadY aro 45 
OO w év evyais T ovdapod pveiay éeyxel. 
& ¢c/ bd 9 A @ \ oe b] } / 
GV ovvex avT@ Yeds eyes evdeiEopat 
Tacw te OnBatorow, eis O adAANY YOova, 
2 as t 4 , / 
tavOévoe Oémevos ev, peTacTHaw Toda, 
dexves euavTov’ hy 66 OnBaiwv Torus 50 
? aA \ e/ > ov / ” 
opyn auv omnows €& dpovs Baxyas ayew 
CnTh, Tuvarpw pawact oTpaTnraTan. 
ov ovvex eidos Ovyntov adrakas exo 
popdnv + éeunv peréBarov eis avdpes draw. 
GXX @& ALTOvcaL Twerov épupa Avdias, 55 
Giacos éuos yuvaikes, ds é« BapRdpav 
exotica tTapédpous Kal Evvewmopovs éuol, 
” ? fo 9 / A 
atpecOe tamiyopy év wore Ppvyav 
TUTava, ‘Péas te pntpos éua & evpnuata, 
Bacired r adi depart édXMotcas rade 60 
ktumetre evOéws, ws opa Kadmov mors. 
. €y@ 56 Bdxyais eis KiOatpeévos mruyas 
éNav, iw ict, cuupeTacynow xKoper. 
46. 7 oddapuis C (Schoenius, Nauck, Dind., Wecklein) ; 7° ovdauob 
P (Elms., Herm., Kirchf., Paley, Tyrrell). 5 oddayuotd Chr. Pat. 1571. 
52. gnreecorrectum in ¢n7y P. svvdiw C3 ovr- P. | 
53-54. versum posteriorem delet Hartung, utrumque Bernhardy : 
ddAdéas Eye mopdiy éuhv weréBadov coniecit Hermann. Oetov pro 
Ovnrov Schoenius. a | 
53. Aurodoa P et a prima manu C: Auroboa corr. C et Chr. Pat. 
1602; dmrroveat sec. Elms., (vel drodcat sec. Kirchf.,) Strabo p. 469. 
57- ékbuto’ dradovs coniecit Nauckius. Evveumrépous P3 ouv- C. 


59. TUumrava vulgo: :TUmrava Nauck. 
62. mruxas P recte; mrvyas editio Aldina. 
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 Bpopiy Qep Tovov ndtv kapatoy T ev- 
Kaparov, Baxytov evatoudva. 


Tis 00@ Tis 00@; Tis cvruerpody re 
pedddpors ; : terémros éoTo, oToua T eddn- 
pov amas éEootovabw’ Ta vopucbév- 70 
ta yap ae Atovucov [vprnco]. 


64. yas PC: yatas Hermann. 

66. Bpoutw wrovov PC: Bpouly G64 wévov ? Nauckius in annota- 
tione critica editionis Teubnerianae (1857); in textum recepit Wecklein. 

67. evdafouéva PC (Kirchf., Nauck, Wecklein); Oedv omisit P et a 
prima manu C, Tdv BdaxxLov ebafoueva Gedy C a secunda manu (idem 
omisso 7dv, Elms., Sch.): afouéva Oedv Hermann (Dind., Paley, Tyrrell). 

68. ris wedd@pos P et C (denuo collatus): rls dé uw. ed. Ald. 

Tiss peddOpors &xTOTos éorw Wecklein Elmsleium secutus. 

70. éfoototcOw P et C ante lituram (Elms., Sch., Nauck, Weckl.): , 
datovcOw C et ed. Ald. (Herm., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell); éf0cvovcOw° 
Sovos vyeves Ow Hesychius. 

71. alet PC (Sch., Kirchf., Weckl.); de (Elms. .. Tyrr., Pal., 
Dindf.): edo? Jacobs (Herm.). buviow PC: xedXadgow Herm. (Sch.). 
Keradw ? Nauckius azz. créz. . 


5 


6 “EYPIDIAOT 


@ paKap, bots evdaipov orpodr} B’. 
TereTas Oedy cds : 
Buoray aryiorevet 

Kat Oraceverar Woyav, _ a 
év bpecot Baxxyevov 

Ociots KaGappoiow 

Ta TE paTpoS peyadas dp- 

yia KuBéras Oepstevov 

ava Qvpcov Te TwaccwY 80 
Kico® Te oTepavwdeis 

Asovucov Oeparreves. 

ire Baxyat, ite Baxyat, 

Bpopov maida Oeov Geod 

Atovucoyv Karayoucat 85 
Dovyiwv é& dpéwv “EXXdSos eis 

evpuyopous ayuias, Tov Bpopsor’ 


' 


bv ToT eyovo éy wdivarv dvrurtpoby B’. 
AoYlats avaryKatoe 
arapéevas Aids Bpovtas . 90 


4 
ynovos éxBorov marnp — . 
14 , le) A 
érekev, NITTOVT aALo- 
/ n, 
va Kepavvio TANYA 
Aoxiowts 8 avtixa viv Oé- 


75. Gtacoevera P: correxit Elms. 76. 8peor PC: opeoor Elms. 

77. .dcloro. P et manu recentiore C: ocias Elms. 

79. Oemoredwv PC et Strabo p. 469: correxit Musgr. 

81. Kioo@ Te oregpavwbels PC, xtoog or. Strabo: kara xuoow or. Herm., 
oTepdvy reor.Shilleto. 83. wire Baxxattre Bdxxac P (et ante lituram C). 

87. evpuxwpouvs P -prima, manu et C cum Strabone; evxuxdpous 
P recentiore manu. ; 

93+ Kkepauvlw C, xepauvia P; -fa Kirchf., Nauck; -fw ceteri, cf. 594. 
wryya PC, wrayé corr. C, rraya ed. Ald. 94. An Aoxlas? (cf. 89). 


BAKXAIT. 7 

Eato Oardpas Kpovidas Zeus’ 95 
KATA pnp@ é Kadvrras 
ypvotatow ovvepeioet 

Y | Ne 7 
mTepovats KpuTrrov ap “Hpas. 
” > ¢ ys a 
érexey 0, avixa Moipas 
Tékecav, TauvpdKepav Oeov 100 
otehavocéy te Spaxovtwv 

a ov ] t 
orepavos, evOgy aypav Onpotpodov 
Mawades audiBadrovtat TrOKamORLS. 





& Yewéras tpohol O7- orpopy y’. 105 
Ba otedhavodcbe Kicoe | 
Bpvere Bpvete yAonpes 

MiINAKL KAANLKAPTTO 

Kal KataBaxyxtova be 


9 5 bardwors PC: Garauos Wecklein collato 561, radduats Jacobs. 

97- xpuadacs P et (cum glossemate curt gnats) C denuo collatus. 

102. Onporpbpot P (denuo collatus), Oupoeod@dpoe C: Onpor poor 
cconiecit S Allen apud .Tyrrellium, dubitanter praeeunte Musgravio; 
Onporpipov probat Wecklein. O@npopopov Morice. 

' 107. xAonpe? P et C (a, non ov, super et scripto): xAojpes Herm. 

108. widaxe P; ouldaxe C sed o a correctore praefixo (Herm., Sch.). 


ETPITIAOT 


dpuos 7) *v éXatas KAaboLcL, 
oTUKTOY T évouTa veBpidwv 
oTéhere NevKoTpiyov TAOKapwY 
Barnrois’ audi o€ vapOnxas: VBpiotas 
davova0” avtixa ya Taca Nopevoe., 
Bpopuos ett’ dv ayn Ovacovs 

> > of ” t 

eis bpos els Opos, évOa péver 
Onrvyevns ox¥Xos 

3 b] e A \ / 3 

ab (toT@y Tapa KEepKio@v T 

b \ / 

otorpnGets Atoviow. 


© Oarapevpa Kovupn- — dvriorpod) y’. 


tov Cabeot te Kpnras 
Atoyevéropes évavrot, 

yy / bY ‘ 
év0a Tpixopubes avtpois 
Bupootovoy KuKAwpa 

Tode pot KopvBavtes nipov’ 


115 


120 


125 


Ilo. 4H éAdTas KAdOooW P (Elms., Herm., Sch., Kirchf., Dind., 
Paley), 7 éAdras év xdddos C: } ’v éddras KNASoc0t Blomfield (EZdind. 
Rev. 34 p. 391, Mus. Crit. 11 660) quem secutus est Tyrrell; 7 év Weckl. 


III. 


apographa Parisina. 


112. wAoKduwv PC: woxddwy Reiskius (Tyrrell). | = 

115. o7 ayy P eta prima manu C, dorcs dyer a manu Secunda C: . 
evr adv Elms. : 

118. 


oruxra ‘duce stropha’ Tyrrell. 


dwyv Reiskius, 


I21r. 


4eo PC: gadéov Dindorf. 


7 PC (denuo coll.); & 
évduxta P, évdura C: évduray male ed. Ald. 


ap torav C, dug’ tora P, ag’ iordv ed. Ald. dd KepKl- 


a € 
Kpyres P, xpyras C (i.e. 


Kpyras et Kpyres); eodem modo inter se discrepant codices Strabonis 


p- 469. 
123. 


vOa Tpucdpudes (-és 7? Ald.) év PC; rpixdpves dvOots Strabo: 


év delevit Musgr. (Elms., Herm., Kirchf., Nauck, Wecklein); rpixdpudes 
év@ év transposuit: Dobraeus (Sch., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell). 
125. yvpov P et C (denuo collatus); ebpov Strabo (Herm., Sch.). 


BAKXAL > 9! 


9 \ \ / , 

ava dé TBaxyva ovvTrove tT 

képacay advBoa Ppvyiov 

avreyv mvevpate, paTpos te ‘Peas eis 
vépa Onkav, KTUTov evacpact Baxyav' 
; \ \ t ’ . 
japa o€ patvopuevo. Yatupos 130 
patépos éEavvcavto Oeds, 

eis 6€ Yopevpata 
cuvirpay TpLeTnpiowp, 

ais yaiper Atovucos. 


ndvS ev Opera, Os av éraSds. 135 
ex Qvacwy dpopaier 
méon Tedoce, veBpidos eyov 


126. Baxxela PC et ed. Ald., Baxyia apogr. Paris., Baxxely Strabo: 
Baxxelg & ava cuvrdvy xépacar (i.e. dvexépacay airs) Dobraeus. ave 
6é Baxxads cuvrivy x. 7dvBoe Ppvylwy avhdv mveduar. Herm. Equi- 
dem ava & dpdypara ruutdvwy vel aliud eiusmodi desidero; etiam 
Collmanno venerat in mentem ovvrdvw ex TUumavoy esse corruptum, 
coniecit enim (ut nuper didici) Baxyeiov & dvi ruumavov Képacay ad. 
G. ad. mvedpart. aveg Bdxxia cuvrévy xépacay dduBodv ®. ad. tveduara 
Wecklein. | 

127. jdvBba PC et ed. Ald., xépas dva d¥0 Body Strabonis codices : 
d5vB6qa Elms. (Kirchf. ed. 1867), ddv@oay Kirchf. ed. 1855 (Tyrrell, 
Wecklein). . | : 

129. é (é& 7’ C secunda manu) dopace PC: etdouace Canterus : 
Ofjxav KadXxrumov evacua Strabonis codices, ubi kad ‘ortum ex praece- 
denti xav’ (Dobree). 131. Oeds PC: ‘Péas Strabo. 

133. ouwypar PC (évy- Dindf.): wrpoofwav Strabo. 

134. ais PC: ots Strabo. 

13 5. Hdds PC: 450 y—réoys maluit Dobraeus ; &dds Dindorf. 
’peciv P, otpecwy C a me collatus; otpeow e codd. Parisinis admisit 
Brunckius (Nauck,. Dindf., Wecklein). Stray PC: evr’ av Dindorfius 
collato v. 115 (Tyrrell, Wecklein); vs, év odpeow, bs 7’ dv Herm.; | 
-- xarav J S Reid; ‘fortasse és,dv’ Kirchhoffius ; 450s év dpecaw ds av Sch. 

137. ‘meton (littera v puncto notata) wedds ce P; wéoy ‘wedooe C 
denuo collatus: cevy Nauck. veBpld ? Nauck. ann. crit. ° 


10 ETPITIAOT 


e \ b ] , 3. / 

lepoyv évduToVv, aypevov 

aia TpayoKTovoy, Wmopayov yapwy, 
téevos eis pea Ppvyia, Avédsa. 140 | 
e > 7 t 9A 

0 0 éEapyos Bpoptos, evoi. 

ee dé yanaxte édov, pet O olvm, pet O€ pe- 

Atooay 

veKTapt, Zupias S ws AuBavov KaTVOs. 

0 Baxxevs oS eyov 145 
mupo@on proya TMEUKGS | 

ex vdpGnios aicael 

Spdue Kal yopots epeb ition mravaras 
layais T avatdadron, | 

Tpupepor Thoxayeov els alBépa bite. 150 
apa-S ém evdopacw émiBpéuer 
799 5 U 

Toad @ ite Baxyan, 

138. dryopetwrv P et prima manu C; dypevwy secunda manu C. 

140. Avdid 0’ Elms. 

IgI. evot P; dwotC: 60 ttapyos (sc. éorf) ‘Bobjisos evot’? Wecklein. 

143. véxrap cupelas P, cuplas 5’ ws NuBdvou Kapmés Zonaras p. 1307: 
Zupias d(é Op)wo(Ke) audacius coniecit- Wecklein collato Hee. 823 
kamvov., .wmepOpwicKove’. 

145. 6 Baxxeds 8 exwy rip: di vadpOnkos dicoe | rupoddy prOya 
mwevKas a prima manu C, a sec. manu correctum, deleto wip et transposi- 
tionis notis (8 a) additis. ok 

148. Kal xopots PC, ‘sed litterae c.in xopo?s duo puncta subscripta in 
P,’* retinuerunt Matthiae, Elms, (in corrigendis), Sch., Kirchhoff, Nauck, 
| Wecklein ; rovs xopovs reposuit Brunckius, omisso articulo xopod’s, Herm., 
Dindf., Paley, Tyrrell. dcoe, rXavdras épeOlfwv Wilamowitz. 

mrdvas P, wravdras C: ‘ forsan rAavdrais Dobraeus. 

149. laxais7 av dw &\dwv C: iaxxats Dindf. 150. rAdéxov Burges. 

151. él Boéwer éwt Alyec Axe? cum gl. mepioody C, ubi (ut iam 
monuit Tyrrellius) tria ista verba ex abundanti addita verbum evddcopacw 
interpretantur, wepicodv autem praepositionem él ex supervacuo itera- 
tam indicat. émiBpéuwer PC a Wilamowitz-Moellendorffio collati qui in 
C émchévyes 7x EF legit. er delet Wilamowitz. 


* Non subscripta duo puncta, sed supra scriptus accentus circumflexus i in acutum 
mutatus, 


BAKXAI. II 


6 ite Baxyat, 
Tuerov ypvocopoov yALOa, 
pérmere Tov Asovucoy 155 
Bapv8popev v0 TupTaver, 
evia TOV evLov ayaddNopuevat Oedv 
év Dpvyiaics Boats évoTraicé Te, 
A@TOS OTAaV EVKEAAOOS 160 
lepos lepa qraiypata 
Bpéun, cbvoya howtacw 
eis pos els pos’ HOopéva 8 apa, 165 
| TOs OTTws dua parépe dopBab., 
KOdov dyes Tayvirouv aKxiptTnuact Baxxa. 


TEIPESIAS. 
tis év mvdatot; Kasuov éxKader OOmov 170 
“Ayrivopos maid, Os ToAW Yowviav 
MuTeaV éTUpyoo aoTv OnBatov TOOE. 
itw Tis, eiaaryyeAre Terpecias ore 
Cnteit viv’ olde & avtTos av HKw Trépt 
an , , A / 
a te Evvebeunv mpécBus ov yepatépo, 175 

153- © tre Baxxat @ tre Baxxar P (ita Elms., Herm., Sch., 
Kirchf., Nauck, Paley, Wecklein); posterius & deletum in C (ita 
Dindf., Tyrrell). 

154. Tuwrov PC: Haxrwdkov Wecklein. xpvoopia Elms. XO 
ed. Ald. (Kirchf., Nauck, Wecklein); xAcéddv Seyffert (Schoenius); 
xAt6a Reiskius (Musgr., Elms., Herm., Dindf., Paley, Tyrrell). 

155-156 transponit Wilamowitz. 

161. Bpéwec supra scripto 7 P. 162. ddouéva Dindf. 

169. Bd«xov PC: Baxxa Musgravius. 

170. OEP. C recentiore manu; TEIP. PC; idem ante v. 173 C. 

mUAALCL...EKKANEL PC: ‘non male legeretur midasoe 3 exkddeu 
Elmsleius qui vulgatam tamen scripturam non improbat collato /eé/. 
892. Elmslei coniecturam quam Dobraeus quoque proposuerat, dudum 


occupaverat Berglerus; in textum admiserunt Schoenius, Kirchf., Nauck, 
Dindf., Tyrrell, Wecklein. 


2 - BYPITITAOT 


, b) r \ a } \ ¥ 
Oupcous avdrrev Kat veBpa@v dopas Exe 
fe! A : . / 
otehavoby Te Kpata Kioolvols BAaoTHpac~LW. 


KAAMOS. 
6 hirral’, 6s onv yipuv noOopnv Krdvov 
\ a bd > ie > ee a 
codny copod tap’ avdpos, év Somotow wv 
nko © Erotos tHvd eyov cKxevnv Oeod. | 180 
Sel yap. viv bvTa Traida Ovyatpos é& ews, 
Avovucov os mépnvev dvOperTrots Peds, 
v a «oa \ ] LA 
ocov Kal’ nuds-dvvarov av&ecOat péyav. 
mot Oet yopeverv, Tol, KabtoTavas Toba 
Kal Kpata ceicat ToALoyv; éEnyou av pot 185 
yépwv yépovtt, Tespecia’ od yap codds. 
OS OU Kapolw av ovTe vuKT ovO Hudpay 
Ovpo@ KpoTtav ynv' émirernopme? ndéws 
, ov vo > -\ / vy, 
yépovtes dvtes. TEI. trait éuot tacyers apa’ 
Kayo yap nV Kamtyetpnow xYopois. ~ 190 
KA. ovkodv dyotow els dpos Twepacopev 3 
TEI. aan ovy spoiws dv 6 Beds Tiny exor, - 
KA. ryépwv yéporvtra traidaywynow a éyo. 
TEI. 6 @eds ajo KEeloe VOV NYNTETAL. 
176. dvatpew Musgr. 178. 5dunv Musgr. 


182. versum ex v. 860 confictum eiecit Dobraeus; etiam Kirchhoffio 
et Dindorfio spurius vistis est, Tyrrellio et Weckleinio ‘iure suspectus’. 


wépnv P et C denuo collati: répyv é& Tyrrell. 183+ duvardv. 
dalywov’ Naber. 
184. mo Wecklein. 56% PC: de? correxit ed. Aldina. 


188, 9ddwv PC: H5€ws (1) Miltonus, (2) Barnesius, (3) Brunckius: 
Miltoni nostri coniecturam omnes editores in textum receperunt. 
Nauckius in azn. c¥it. ‘an 9Sovq?’ | 

189. Taira wor PC: rai’ éuol L Dindorfius. 

192.  duolws o Geds dv Porsonus, dpuolay 6 Oeds dv Elms. _(Weckl.). 
éxec sed ot superscriptum in P. | ; 

194. duoxfei PC (Herm, Sch., Kirch., Nauck): dmoyd? Elms. 
(Dindf., Paley, Tyrrell, Wecklein). voy libri. 


BAKXAI. 33 


KA. pavot dé woAews Baxxio Xopevo oper ; 195 
‘TEI. jovor ap ev dpovodpev, ob 8 adAOL KaKGs. 
KA. paxpov: ro BNE aN éuns exau VEpOS. 
TEI. iSov, Evvarrre kal Evvwpifov xépa. 
~KA. ov katadpove ‘yo Tov dedv Ovnros yeyos. 

_ TEL. -ovdev cogiloperta rotor Saipoce. 200 
Tatpious mapadoyas as 0 ounrdtKas ypdve 
KexTnUeO, ovdels avTAa KaTaBaXrel Royos, 
ovS ei 80 dxpwv 16 codpov nipnras dpevar. 
épel Tis WS TO Yyhpas ovK aicyvvomaL, 

 pedArAQov Yopevev Kpata Kicowoas éuov. 205 
ov yap Sinpny o Beds elite Tov véov 

_ypeln xopevery elite TOV yepaitepor, 

GN’ é& ardvrov BodvreTat Tiwas eeu 
owas, Ot apiduav & ovdév abEeoOas Oéret. 

KA. .érel ov dhéyyos, Tetpecia, 100° ovy opas, 210 
éya TmpopynTyns cor NOywv yevrnoomar. 

TlevOevs apos otkovs 06¢ dia orovdns repa 
200. post hunc versum nonnulla deesse putat Kirchhoffius. 
201. marpds PC: xarplouvs Valckenaer. 
202. KataBdddrec C a me collatus (Paley, Tyrrell); -Baddn P: xara- 
Bare? Scaliger (Herm., Schoenius, Kirchf., Nauck, Dindf., Wecklein) i 


KaraBadel Néyos Elms. et Dobraeus. 

202. dxpas—dgpevds Plutarch. mor. 756. etpynrac P; yvpynrat Elms., 
Dind., Paley, Wecklein. ¢ oo 

| 206—207. ovre...ovre Matthiae et Kirchhoffius. 

207. e xp. PC (Sch., Kirchf, Nauck): éypijv ed. Aldina (Elms., 
Herm., Paley?,.. Tyrrell); 0é\e Dindf. xpnrwy ? Nauckius azn. 
crit. ; xpnser Wecklein, of xpi Bergmann, yaipes xopevovr’ Usener. 
xopevew C, xnpeveww P. xpeln Munro. 

209 spurium esse censet Bernhardy (Zheologumena Gries 3 p- 1x). 
i? dpiOpev 8 obéév PC: 80 dpOuod ? Nauckius ann. crit., SiapiOuav 5 
ovdév Heathius, dvacp&v 3 oddév Bradeius apud Tyrrellium. Quidni | 
twapaduroy 8 obdév’? dix’ elpywv Lud. Schmidt. dmwbav 5 obdév’ 
-F. W. Schmidt. 


I4 ETPITITAOT 
os érTontat ol WoT €pel VEwTEPOD ; 
— IIEN@ETS. 


ExSnwos ov pev THOS eTvyXavov xOovos, 215 
/ \ \ f 3 . AN f ’ 
KAv@ S€ veoxya THVS ava TTOAW Kaka, 


"Eyiovos mais, @ Kpatos Side ys. 


yuvaikas nuiy Samat éxdedovTrévan 
a / b \ / 

wractaict Baxxyeraow, év dé dackiols 
” 6 , \ \ } / 
dpect Ooalew, TOY vewoTL Caipmova 
A.ovucov bots eats Tyudoas Yopoiss = 220 

/ \ U 3 / e / 
mAnpers Sé Oracols ev pécolow éoTavar 
KpaTnpas, GdAnv & dAdo eis épnuiav 
TT@TTOVTAaY EvVAis apaévay VirnpeTely, 
Tpopacw pev wos 67 Mawdédas OvocxKcovs, 
ly 8 “Agpodiray mpooO dyew Tov Baxyiov. 225 
dcas pev ovy etAnda, Secpious Xépas 
awtover tavdnpmololt TpoaTrodoL oréyats’ 
c/ > 2e oY , 
coat © admeow, €& dpovs Onpacopat, 
‘Ive + ’Ayatny Oh w érixr’ “Kyion, 
‘Axtatovos te untép, Avtovonv réyo. 230 
Kal pas oidnpais appoocas év apKvat 
Tavow KaKovpyov Thade Baxyelas Taya. 
Aéyouos O Ws Tis claeAnAVOE Eévos 

/ 3 \ / ] \ Ul 

yons émmdos Avédias amo xOovos, 


215 interpolatum esse ex AP. 281 existimat Baier (eximadv. in 


poet. tr. gr.), qui versu proximo scribit krvw veoxpd... ‘ 
217. owpar’ P, dwar’ C. 
20.  dtdvucos P. 222. é&ddos PC. 223. mrwoovcay P. 


224 delet Collmannus qui in versu proximo scribit rjv 7 ’"Agpodirny. 

227. tavdijuos PC...ddmuos P, Renee: .oréyats corr. C, mavdo- 
pos...oréyas ed. Ald. A 

229. ow C prima manu. dyaviy PC (déurdévws). 

233. Sorts PC: ws Tis ed. Aldina. 


BAKXAL 15 


Eavboi Boorpuxoirw evdapors Koma, 235 
otbe ds, docs YapiTas oN Opodians exo, 
Os Auépas. TE keuppovas ouyyiyverat 
TENETAS m poreivey EVLOUVS VEaVLC LD. 
= 
ee 8 abtov dow tiabde ANYouat oréyns, 
n ; / 
wavow KTUTobVTa Oipaov avacciovTa Te 240 
KOMAS, TRAYNAOY: TOUATOS Ywpis TELov. 
éxeivos elvat dnot Arovucoy Oeor, 
2 “A b) nN > 9 t , 
éxeivos év unp® tot éppadOas Aros, 
Os éxmupodTas NapTacW Kepavviots 
av puntpl, Atovs Te yapous éevoato. 245 
tabr ovyt Sewns ayyovns tor ava, 
vBpews UVBpivew, doris Ecru oO Eévos; 
> A fe ov a : \ t 
aTap 700 GdXo Oadua, Tov TEepacKoTrov 
3 / . / / ¢€ A 
év wotkiratot veBpiot Tepeciav opo 
: / \ A > a \ I~ 
TATEPA TE PNTPOS THS ENS, TOAVY yeXwV, 250 
vapOnk. Baxyevovt” avaivopat, watep, . 
235.  edoouov kdunv PC et ed. Ald.: evxocuos xdunv H Stephanus 
(Matthiae et Elmsl.),'edoouos xéunv Brunck (Herm., Paley); eddcpos 
xowav Badham (Schoenius, Nauck, Dindf., Wecklein) ; evoouay xéuns 
(vel xéunv) Tyrrell, eddcuou xduys Collmann. 
236. olvamds 7 doos (manu secunda dccos) P, olvord 7 Sooos C: 


oivwras docos ed. Ald., oly@mras Scaliger (Schoenius), ofvwmds Barne- 
sius. eJoouov Kdunv oivy vyarvwbels, A. Goodwin (Hesych. yavw0els: 


Aamrpuv Gels). 238. mpomlvwv Valckenaer. 
242—¥7 post versum 238 transponit Kirchf. ed. 1867, Schoenium 
secutus. 242—1 interpolatos esse censet Wecklein. 


243 elecit Dindorfius. éppdg@y PC: éppdg@Oae Reiskius. 
244. kepavvlats PC: -ovs Fixius (Dind.); cf. 594. &v Dind. (Tyrrell). 
246. eer’ dita PC et ed. Ald. (Schoenius, Kirchf., Nauck, Paley, 
Wecklein): érdéia Elms. (Herm., Dindf., Tyrrell). Sewa xdyydvns Mau. 
251. Baxxevovras e corr. C, avaivouat prima littera a correctore 
scripta C: Baxxevovr: dvalvouat, wdrep, editores fere omnes; wdrep 
metrici ineptum supplementum esse censet Kirchhoffius; praestaret 
igitur Baxxedorras® GAN dvalvouat quod etiam Weckleinio occurrit. 
GXN’ dyatouat Naber. Baxxevovras> aldoiua: mdrep, Porsonus; ahha, 
patvouac? Nauckius azn. crit.; Baxxevorr * dvaivouat [wrdrep] idem in 
textu (Tyrrell). 


16 EYTPINIAOT 


Td yhpas duav eloopdy vodv ov« éxov. 
ove dmotwates Kicody; ove édevOépar 
Oupacov peOnaes xelp’, euhs mntpos Tarep ; 
od TadT érecas, Tetpecia’ TOvd av Oéreuts 255 
Tov daimov Beep O noice! elo pepov véov 
oKoTely TTEepwTovs KauTupwv plcOodrs hépery. 
ei un oe yhpas Todlov é£eppvero, 
Kabno av év Baxyatot Séopios péeoass, 
-TeAETAS Tovnpas eicaywv' yuvasel yap 260 
OTTOU Botpvos év dawth ryeyverans yavos, 
oux, uyses ovdev ETL Néyw TOY opyion. 

XO. tis. dvaccBeias. @& Eév’, ovK aide Oeovs 
Kadpuov te tov omelpavta ynyevh orayuv ; 
‘Eyiqvos & @v tais Katatoyvvers yévos; 265 

TEI. orav XaBy Tis TAY Adyar advnp codos - 

Kanas agoppas, ov péy’ Epryov ev réyerv’ 

ov 8 e’tpoyov pey ydooay as ppovav exeis, 
év Tots Aoyowrs & ovK evetcs oot Ppéves. 
Gpacvs dé, duvatos Kal Néyeuy olds T avnp, 270 
KaKOS ToAlTns yiryveras vodv ovK éxor. 


eu 

252. ov ovx éxov P, vobv obk éxwv prima manu C 257. épwy C. 

258. Kei wi Nauckius ann. crit. 25Q- Kay av, sederes Naber. 

261. rylverac PC. yavos C cum Etym. magno p. 221, ydpos P. 

262. értAéyw: érdAdow A. Goodwin, omisso v. 261. 

263. evoeBeias PC (Kirchf., Herm., Schoenius, ‘ironice dictum’ 
Tyrrell): evdoeBelas ... céBas Fixius, evo... cbévos Musgr.; duocePelas 
Reiskius (Elms., Paley, Nauck, Dindf., Wecklein); rijs doeBelas (sic) 
® Tan’ od poy Oedv; Chr. Pat. 191. evoeBods et SvoceBods confusa in 
Fel. 973. 265. KaTaxivew Herm. 

2yo—1 secludit Dindf.; agnoscit tamen Stobaeus 45, 2. 

270. pacts Te duvards P et Stobaeus 45, 2; dé¢ ed. Ald. et (de- 
nuo coll.) C: Opact’s 7 év dorois Badham, Spacai re Suvards Heimsoeth, 
Opacvs 5& yAwooy Wecklein, Opacds 5¢ duvards kal Adyew 8s éor’ avin 
Shilleto, Opdoe re Suvards kal déyew olds 7” avip Madvig. dvvards: 
Kaxodovyelv Gmot av 7, A. Goodwin. 

271. ryiwerat P. | 


BAKXAL oy 


ovros 8 6 Saipwv 6 véos Ov av Siayedas, 
b) x: / / . > a ef 
ovK av Suvainv péyeOos eEeurreiv Ooos 
Kal “EXrxdd gota. dvo yap, & veavia, 
A ‘ ro " / f, 
Ta TpeT év avo porous Anpayrnp bea . 275 
vi. & éoriv, dvojia & omroTepov Bovde Kade’ 
fa pev ev Enpoiow cerpeper Bpotovs" 
¢ 8 mney éat tavtimadov oO Rewerys ryovos 
pane Uypov ToL NnUpEe KELonvéyKaTo 
Ovnrois, 0 Tavel TOVS TaNaLTTMpOUs BpoTo’s 280 
nrois, 8 am p 
UTS, Stay TANTOGoW apTrédov pojs, 
UIrvoyv Te Ang Oayy TOV Kad nuépay KaKev 
didactw, ovd éot GAO Pappaxov ToOVvwv. 
odTos Oeoios orrévderas Peds yeyos, 
date dua TodTov Taya avOperrovs eye. 285 
Kal KaTayenads viv, os éveppadyn Atos 
A .f = c a v t 
np@; oidakw o ws .Kadws eyes TOd¢. 
érrel viv Hotwac éx Tupds Kepavviou 
ZLevs, ets 8 "Odvptrov Bpédos avnyaryev Oeor, 
273. 67 yedas Naber. a dvoua C, bros P nuper collatus. 
277. ‘pev ov ? 
278. 60’-7ddev C, 85” Ao P esilentio et ed. Ald.: 6 6’ adder I Barne- 


sius et Brunckius (Elms., Herm., Schoenius); 6 6” Musgr. et Matthiae 
(Kirchf., Paley); 6s 6° Fixius (Nauck, Dindf., Tyrrell, Wecklein); ¢ & 


mrOes Mekler. nooviy avrimadov Badham; an 7jdovyv mavolmovov ? 
279. mou’ PC: wd’ Elms. ejpe PC; Ald., Nauck, Herm., 
Sch., Kirchf.: yipe Elms., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell, Wecklein. -@X- 


pectares xelonyjoaro (Wecklein).. 

282. Uarvov PC (Elms., Herm., Dind. , Wecklein), barvovu (Ald., Sch., 
Kirchf., Nauck, Paley, Tyrrell); tarvqw? Nauck. ann. crit. utrumque 
codicem voy habere ‘post novam conlationem’ testatur Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. idem ego quoque teStor.. 

283. dldwo’, w’ ovx éor’ Herm. 

— 284—97 eiecit Dindf.; 286—305 Tyrrell; 286-297, 300—1, 305, _ 
Wecklein. 285. did rotrovy wore numerosius certe Porsonus. 

286. xel...unp@, duddéw conicit Wecklein. duaryergs Herwerden. 

. 289. S omisit P. @edv PC (Kirchf., Nauck, Weck.): véov ed. Ald. 
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"Hoa vw 70er. éxBareiy am’ ovpavod' 290 * 
Leds & avteunyavncal ota 81 Oeos. 
pn&éas pépos TL TOD yOov’ éyKuKNoUpEvOU 
Wa Wa ” / > 2 } ‘\ 
aiOépos, GOnke tovd Sunpoy éKdidovs 
Asévucov “Hpas verxéwv' ypove o€ viv 
\ A t bd A / , 
Bpotol tpapjvat dacw ev pnp@ Aros, 295 
ivoua petactHaavTes, OTL Gea Meds 
"Hpa wo? wunpevoe, cvvOévtes Novo. 
, 2 ¢- / ge, YA ) 
pavris & 6 daiwv Ode TO yap Baxyevosmov 
Kal TO pavi@des pwavTiKny ToAAHY eyeu’’ 
OTav yap oO Oeds eis TO GO EXON TroAUS, 300 
Néyewy TO péAROV TOvS pepnvoras TOLL. 
Apes TE poipay perahaBey exet TWA’ 
oTpaTov yap év Omhous dvta Kati Takeo 
poBos cuerronoe mpiv AOyyns Ovyety’ | 
pavia b€ Kat TodT .éoTt Avovicov mapa. 305 
ér avrov dpe cart Aerdiow métpais 
THOOVTA oY TeUKaLoL StKOpUdoY TAKA, 
Baddrovta Kai celovta Baxyetov radon, 
292. dykuKNoULevou C 
293. ‘interpunge et lege €@yxe révd’ Sunpor, éxdidods Reb saieey “Hp 
. veckéwy, i.e. &0. Tdvde Tov dmreppnyuévov alPépa ounpoy verkewr, éxdidovs 
"Hpg ws Ardvucov. vide Hel. 582 ubi confer 34 cum 611 [606 ?]’ Do- 
braeus. velxeow Usener. 


295. Tpapnvac PC (Elmsl., Herm., Schoenius, Kirchf., Nauck, 
Tyrrell, Wecklein): papyvar Piersonus (Paley). év np ios ed. 
“Ald. et C (denuo collatus), ex pos (i.e. unrpds) deds P. 

300—1 suspecti Hartungo, 302—5 Nauckio, 305 iam Piersono 
(etiam Weckleinio). 

302. dpeos P, dpews C. - 304. Olyew. PC, 

306: derqotow P, év dedqots é7 adrov one kaml derdiow aa C. 

307. mevKotor P, mevKouce C. 

308. BddAdXovra PC: mdddovra Matthiae (Nauck, Kirchf. ed. 1867, 
Dindf., Wecklein). Baxxetov PC, Baxxeov ed. Ald. 
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! 
peyay T av ‘EXXaS. add euot, Tleved, mrebod. 
ju) TO Kpatos avyes Svvauty avOparais exe, 310 
—-o 3 a of e Ss) s ins 
nd jv Soxns pev, H 0€ O0fa cou voce, 
“A 00 ‘ \ a \ S > A bY 
dpovety doke. tu Tov. Veov O els YnV Oeyou 
XN , \ / \ / t 
Kal omévoe kat Baxyeve Kal orépov Kapa. 
ovy 0 Audyucos cmdpovely avayxaces 
-yuvaixas eis thy Kumpuv, add év. rh puoes 315 
TO owhpovely verti eis Ta TaVT ae. | 
TOUTO oKoTrely yen Kal yap ey Baxyevpacw 
ous 7 ve rer, ov dtabOapnceras. 
opas, ov Xaipers, oTay eperrarey TUNGALS 319 
monnol, TO TevOéas 8 dvopa peyahuvy TONS 
Kanelvos, oljat, Téprerad T optee eeVO8. 
eye pep OU Kab Ee aOOS; op ov Ovayenrds, 
Kioo@ T épeyrouec a, Kal Xopevg oper, 
Troha Evvwpis, GAN’ buws yopevréor, 
) / A f \_ ¢f 
Kov Oeopaynow cov. AOyov TwetcOels UVro. 325 
paives yap ws adyiota, Kotte hapudKots 
i t ” “vy 9 — a 
akn NaBows av, ovT Gyev ToVTwY vocets. 
309. péyay ray P. 311. vooet PC; vooy ed. Ald. 
wr . 
314. ovx 6 didvucos cwppovely P, wh swdpovetv Stobaeus 5, 15 et 
74, 83 ov (ovx 6 manu sec.) Sidvucos gwHpovetv C, od yap Oeds ve TwHpo- 
vetv Chr. Pat. 262; appovetvy Salmasius, ws dpovety Porsonus, uh dpoveiv 
Herm. (Madvig), ui e8 ppovety? Nauck. ann. crit. évrpypiv Naber. 
315. év TH prvoe PC; els Thy piow Totro oKorely xpyn Stobaeus - 
“74, 8 omisso versu 316; ef ri Pboe.,., Tolro cKorely xpy Porsonus 
(Paley). v. 316 citavit Stobaeus loco altero 5, 15; versum hunc ex 
Hipp. 79 retractum arbitratus, constructionem valde inconcinnam prae- 
_tulit Kirchhoffius (év ry gvcee rotro. oxorety xp7*), quem secutus est 
Wecklein. ad’ év 7H pice 7d owppoveiy eveori’ Kav Baxxevpaow 
Bernhardy. aA els rnv diow rovrwy oxorety xp7y Pfander. 
320. odvoua PC; dvouaed. Aldina: om yedgs Naber. 


327. dvev rov Jew Burges; dvev Oev Mekler. = Fortasse avdrws. 
vocets PC: Qu. vdcov, Dobraeus; gre Wiéseler (Wecklein). 


2—2 
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ETPITITAOT 
@ tpéaBv, DoiBov T ov KaTatcyvves Noyoss, 
Tiuav Te Bodpsov cappovels péeyav Oedv. 
% wn la) / / * 
@ Tai, KaNws cot Teypecias Tapyvecev 330 
a / : A / 

oles pe? nuov, on Oupale TeV vopmwr. 
vov yap méret TE Kat Ppovwv ovdéev dpoveis. 

? \ \ 54 ¢ @ \ @ € \ / 
Kel pon yap eat 0 Geos ovtos, ws avd ys, 
Tapa ool rNeyécOw" Kal Katarpevdov Karas 
os ott, Lewern 8 wa SoxH Oedv texeiv, 335 
HUY. TE TLL TAVTL TO YyévEer TPOTH. 
con N38 / Wy / 
opas tov Axktaiwvos afdoy popor, 
a > Ss / \ bl / 
OV @moclTOL oKUAaAKES as EOpérraTo 
dueomagavTo Kpelocoy év Kuvaryiass 
> / 9 / 3 b] 9 / 
Apréusoos ELVAL KOMLTATAVT EV Opryacty. 340 
8 un dé eye t t 

By Talys ov, devpo cov oTEWO Kapa 
kicoe pel nuav TO Oe@ w oid 

@ pel judy TO Oem tipqy didov. 

ov pn Tpocoices yetpa, Baxyevoes S lav, 
pnd éEouopEes pwpiay thy onv éwol; . 
Ths ans 8 avotas Ttovde Tov SidacKadov 3.45 
SiKNY PETE. TTELYETW TLS WS TAYOS, 


3 


333—6 suspecti Bernhardyo, Nauckio, Weckleinio, qui (cum Paleio) . 
expectaret potius cei wh yap éorw ovros, ws od ns, Geos. 


334- 
335- 


‘mapa oot Herwerden. 
oeuérns PC. (Herm., Nauck, Paley): Zeuwédy 6 Tyrwhitt. 


(Elms., Sch., Kirchf., Dindf., Tyrrell, ‘Wecklein). 


330. 
rectore. 
339- 
341. 


juav Scaliger. 337. axtalwvos P, axréwvos C a cor- 


kuvyyltats PC: xuvay- Matthiae. 


 deSp6 oor sive odv Herwerden, defp if’ ws orépw F W 


Schmidt. 


343: 
345- 


kal Baxxevoess 0 lov C. 
d addidit Matthiae (receperunt praeter Nauckium omnes). 


rovde Ps ryvie C secundum Furiae collationem; sed uterque codex 
denuo collatus révde exhibet. 346. dixkn PC: dixyny Elms. 


TEL. 
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éerxNov 6€ Oaxovs Tovd tv otwvocKoTret 


-pmoyNois Tpraivou Kavatperoyv Eutranuy, 


y , ; iA ¢€ n 
avo KATO TA TATA oUYXEas Opod, 
Kal oréupar avewos Kal Ovéd\Xr(aLow pées’ 350 
, t im , ' 
paricra yap vw dn€ouas dpacas Tade. 
eons 4 In: , oe / 
ot & ava ToAw oreliyovtTes ebuyvevoate 
tov Ondvpopdhov Eévov, Os eiohéper vooov 
Kany yuvatel Kai A€yn AvpaiveTas. 
_ , , 
KavTrep NaBnTeE, Sécptov TopevoaTe 355 
a 3 3 3 
dedp avtov, ws av Aevalwou OlKns TUY OV 
Oavy, wikpay Baxyeyow év OnBais idov.  _ 
5 / ’ ¢ ’ 5 7 ee. , . 
@ GYETAL, WS OVK oloAa TOD ToT Et Loyov 
4 oY) \ ae," 3 4 jn 
peunvas 70n Kal mpiv ébéotns hpevav. 
ee ce es 
atetyoper nuels, Kadpe, xakairoueba _ 360 
virép Te TOUTOD Kaltrep OvTos ayptou 
id , : f . \ XV \ / 
vIrép Te TOAEWS, TOV Dedv pNndev véov 
dpav. adn Erov pot Kicoivov Baxtpov péta’ 


A S 3 @ A a > >» f 9 \ A kane 
- TELO@ avopUovvy oM@m Em“ov, Kayw TO Gov 


yépovte & aioypov dvo teceiv' ita & buos’ 365 
T® Baxyiwo yap td Atos Sovdeutéor. 
HevOevs & drrws: un wévOos eicoices Sopots 
A A : U oe A \ > y\ 7 
Tots cotat, Kadue pavtixh pev ov eyo, 
Tois mpaynactw:. Sé papa yap Papos éryer. 


347- Toved PC (Paley): 7005 Musgravius (Matthiae, Elms., Herm., 
Kirchf, , Nauck, cet.). épuOocKory (‘nisi hic collatoris error est pro 
oiwvooxor} ’ Dind.) P; ofwvocxomy P denuo collatus, -cxome?, C a me coll. 


348. 


rpealvov C; rpratvys P (denuo collatus), et ed. Aldina. 


359%" * €£ecrd@s Badham et Herwerden ; 769 rv mplv éfeoras’ ppevav 
Baier; librorum lectionem defendit Alciphro 3, 2, udunvas, & Ovydrptor, 
kal GAnO@s EF€oTYS. 


365. ‘yépovres & P, yépovre C. - 368. otx 6p F W Schmidt. 
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XO. ‘Ocia rotva Dear, orpopy a’. 370 

‘Ocia & & ward yap 

Xpvcéay mrépuya dépess, 

rade TlerOéws aieus;— 

dies ovy dalav 

UBpw eis tov Bpopsov, | a7 
Tov Lewehas Tov Tapa KadrdoTepavors 
eudpocvvais Saimova mpa- 

Tov pmakapov; Os Tad eyes, 

Oracevew TE Yyopois 

peta T avAOV yedaoas 380 
| aqroTratoal Te pepimvas, 

érotay Botpvos éXOn 

yavos év Sait) Oedr, 

Kiacopopois 8 év Oariats 

avipact Kparnp Umvoyv aupiBarry. 385 


372. xpvoed PC, recte (ut Dindorfio quidem videtur) modo oxynrrpa 
cum Elmsleio scribatur pro wrépvya: xpuvcéav Matthiae et Hermannus. 
xpvoég mrépuy. pépee optime Thompsonus, coll. A. Fur. 653, wrepots 
popelo Ow. 373. 7a dé PC: 7d0’ ed. Ald. 378. eis C, és P. 

379. Oevoew P. 383. ‘ydvos év dari Pidov conicit Wecklein. 

385. audi Barn P, augiBary C: dugiBarry Barnes. : 
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3 ~ f U : ? , 
aAYANWOV TTOMATOYV dytirtpod) a’. 
dvojov T adpoovvas 

N , Fook 
TO TéAOS OVTTUXIA 

¢ \ a e . / 
0 0€ TAS NoVXias 
Bloros Kai TO dpoveiv 390 
GoANEVTOV TE [LEVEL : 
kal cuvéyet SHpata’ Topow yap owas 
aifépa VaiovTes Ope@- 
ow Ta Bporay ovpavioat. 
70 copov 5 ov codia, 395 
TO Te pn Ovnta dpoveiy ~* *° 
Bpaxyvs: aidy’ ert TovT@ | 

/ ‘A , / 
6€ Tis av peyena SLMKOV 
Ta mapovT ovxt Pepor. 
pasvopeveoy oide TpOT OL 400 
Kal KaKoBovAwY Trap Emotye PwTOv. 


389. fouvxlas PC: daovyxias Dindorf. 

392. ouvéxer dbapara mpsow yap GAN épws Ps cuvéxer bGua mpbow 
yap ad\N duws C (post lituram) ut ed. Ald.; guvéyey Samara’ méppw 
(épow e corr. Elms. et Dindf.) yap ouws Stobaeus 58, 3. 


396. Ovnra PC: Ovard Elms. 76 Te wh Ov. ppovety Bpaxds 
adv. ed. Ald., Herm., Schoenius, Kirchf., Tyrrell (devrepai ppovrides), 
Paley ed. 2. .. ppovety. Boaxds aiwy. ‘Brodaeo, Heathio Tyrwhit- 


toqué auctoribus emendavit Brunckius,’ quem secuti sunt Elms., Nauck, 
Paley ed. 1, Dindf., Wecklein. 

397. Tovrw PC: Tovrovu Paley. 

398. weydda C a me collatus et Stohaeus 

paxpa Heimsoeth. ! 

399. gépec PC et Stobaeus: pépor Tyrwhitt! 
rogativa sententia est,’ Madvig. 

400. patvouévuv P: 3 addit Stobaeus 22, 17 (Nauck); 6 Porson 
(Elms. ). . 

401. éuot C, €uovye C manu recentiore. 






A, 173 Te meydda P: 


ris dy —gépor; ‘inter- 
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uxolmay ott Kuarpop, orpodn) B’. 
yacov tas “Adpoditas, 

év & Oerkidpoves vepov- 

tat Ovatoicw ”*EKpwres, 405 
yOova & adv éxaTooromor 

BapBapov moTapov poat 

KapTivovaw avou8por. 

od & & Kkad\toTevopEeva 

TIvepia provoetos &dpa, : — 40> 
ceuva KrLTUs OdvpTrov, 

éxeio’> dye wp, © Bpopie Boome, 

mpoBakynie Satpov. 

éxet Xapwtes, éxet dé Ild8os" 

éxel 56 Baxyais Oéuis opyralew. AIS 


402. Tav Kitpov PC: Kurpov Herm. vacov rav’Agp. E Petersen. 

404. wa PC (Kirchf.) : iv of Heathius (Elms., Herm., Schoenius, 
Dind., Paley); év @ Nauckius (Tyrrell, Wecklein). — 

406. mddov 0’ PC. Iladov, rdv (dv) 6’ Matthiae. Tlagor 0” 

y @ Tyrrell: ré5ov 7 v6’ Schoenius; yatav 6’ Thompson; x@dva 0’ 

Meinekius in noise 13,555 (Dind., Nauck, Wecklein), és ray yO6v' av 
Hartung, és 7’ ‘Brdgov dv Bergmann, @dpov 6’ dv Reiskius et Em. 
Hoffmann; Ir. dxaparéorouo. Unger, II...€parécrouoe Musgr. 

407. Bwxdpov morapod perperam Meursius*. dvouBpo. PC: 
dvouBpov Matthiae (Kirchf., Nauck); du 8uBpw Unger. 

409. dou 0 a P et prima manu C (Kirchf.), dou manu secunda C 
et ed. Aldina (Elms.): aod & &...; Nauckius (Dind., Wecklein, Tyrrell). 
ov @ & Schoenius quod Paleio quoque placet. 


se mvepela P, meepta C. 4II. KAeurds PC: Kkderds Canter. 
"dye pe, Boduce PC: dye w & Bodue Hartungus, quod Her- 
manno quoque in mentem venerat (ita Wecklein). dye ww 


Bpépre [Bpdmce] et in antistropha [dpéva re} Dindf: (Tyrrell). 

‘413. mpoBaxxne PC: rpdBaxx eite Herm. (Wecklein). 

415. Bdxxator P, Baxxeot C secundum Furiae collationem: Baxyats 
Kirchhoffius qui in antistropha xpfral re, 765’ dv dexoiuav (ita Nauck. 
Paley, Wecklein). . Bdxxyatow C a Wilamowitz-Moellendorffio collatus. 


* Cf. Louis Dyer, The Gods in Greece, PP. 324-354. 
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6 Saipov 6 Atos ais dvrurrpopr} B’. 
yalper pev Oariacow, | 
direl S drABoddtepay Hi- 

pyvaw, KoupoTparov Gear. 420 
ica © eis TE TOV eBoy 

Toy re xelpova Sax eeu 

oivoy Tepypuy aXvTrov" 

myc’ o @ py TavTa péenret, 

KATA dos VUKTAS TE pias: | 425 
evalova Siabiiv" 

aopov & améyew tpatrioa ppéva TE 
Teplocav Tapa dwTav' 

TO TAHOos 6 TL TO havdrOTEpOV 430 
évopioe YpHtal re, ToS dy Seyoiuar. 


416, mds Matthiae qui in stropha ray Kuzpor retinuit. 

419. elpyyny P: Hipyvav Elms. elpyvav C nuper collatus. 

421. toa P et a prima manu C (Herm., ? Dindf., Kirchf., Nauck, 
Tyrrell, Wecklein); icay a manu secunda C ut Ald., Elis: - Schoenius, 
Paley (Leo Adrian). 

428. vuxras 0 iepas Herwerden. 

427. copay PC: codpdy ed. Aldina, quod Kirchhoffio, Nauckio, 
Weckleinio verum videtur. copay & dmrexe Herm., Elms.; codav 8’ 
améxwv Paley. mpatida C, wap aomlia P. dpéva Tre delet Har- 
tung, in uncinis secludunt Dind., Tyrrell. 

428. mapa PC: amd Reiskius. 


430. O7urep P et prima manu C (quod retinuerunt Dindf., , Tyrrell), 
é7e Te Secunda manu C et ed. Ald.: 67 7d Brunck. 


431. xparal T év TwdE Neyoluny dv P et a prima manu C, xpfral Te 
76d Tor Néyoue dv manu sec. C ut Ald.: Aeyoluay Herm., xpnoriv, rbd€ 
rot Aéyow dy Hartung, xpyral re, 768’ dv dexoluay Kirchhoffius (Nauck, 
Paley, Wecklein); Sexoluay iam antea placuerat Musgravio. 
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@OEPATION. : 
TlevOed, wraperpev tTHvd adypav nypevKores 
édb nv erreurras, ovd akpav? wpunocapev. 435 
¢ \ ’ Wd? i a) \ “ OQ? ¢ / 
6 Onp & 68 nutv mpaos ovd varéotrace 
a 7%) 9 > > of / 
huyn 1760, addr edwkey ove aKwv KYéEpas, 
‘ovd @ypds ovd HAAaLEY oLvwrdy yévur, 
A \ \ n b] , 3 4 
yerov o¢ Kal dety Katraye édpieto 
” , > \ 5) \ r 
EWEVE TE, TOVJLOV EVTTETES TTOLOUMEVOS. 440 
kayo Sv aidods eitrov’ @ Ea’, ovy éExov 
dyw oe, IlevOéws 0 Os pw erreur émiotonais. 
436. iy nv meév scribendum putat Kirchhofhus. 
438. 0068 wxpds 035’ PC: 0¥8 wxpds dv ? Nauckius ann. crit., od« 
OXpos legendum esse censet Kirchhoffius (in textum admisit Tyrrell). 
440. evmperés PC: evrpewrés Canterus, cf. 844 (Elms., Dindf., 
Paley, Tyrrell); evwerés Nauckius (Kirchf. ed. 1867, Wecklein) : Epevd 
re Toupby, evTpewés wm. Herm., guevé re Tovpdv, evarperés 7. Schoenius. ” 


442. éyw coe P. post hunc versum lacunam suspicatur Schliack, 
Philol. 36, 347. 


BAKXAL 29 
s § ad ov Bakyas eipEas, as ouripracas 
ae év Seo potot Tavonpou oreyns, 
hpoddat yy éxeivar NeAvpEevat Trpcs dpyddas 445 
sKxiptdat Bpousov dvaxanrovpevat Oeov’ 
avtopara © avrais Secpd SuervOn rodar, 
KAnSes T avnKxav Ouperp avev OvnTHs yeEpos. 
joArov & 68 avnp Oavpyatrwv nKee TAEwS 
els Taade OnBas. coi dé TdrAXra Yp7T) MEedELVY. 450 
TIE. péOecOe- yespav rovd* év dpxvaw yap dv 
ovK got oltas wxds date w éxpuyeiv. 
aTap TO [ev TOL OUK dpoppos él, Feve, 
OS els yuval es, ép’ orrep eis ©nBas mapes 
TNOKAMOS TE YRO Tov Tavacs ov Tans viro, 455 
KEXU[LEVOS, mé0ou Tréws" 
NevKnY 5€ Ypotay eis TapacKeuny ExELs, 
ovy nriov Boraiow, adv bro oKids,. 
tiv “Adpodirny KadXov7 Onpewpevos. 
TpOTov mev ovv pot AéEov oats Et yévos. 460 
AT. . ov Koprros ovdels’ padiov & etmeiy rode. 





4 . 9 b) 
YyeVvUY Tap avUT 


444 Nauckio suspectus. 
447. today PC: mwedwyv Meinekius (Nauck, Kirchf. ed. 1867). 
448. ia éor’ avnkay C, 7’ post kAnldes correctori deberi dicitur. 


449. av libri. 450. 6€7’ ddd P, & &7’ ddda C. 
yp. Adguabe 


451. palverbe yepwv Told P, quod superscriptum est iyeanreey 


€{L00 
Adgvebe) manifesto e-v. 503 sumptum; paiverOe’ xerpwwv ToIs C a 


Mahaffio collatus. (quod recepit Tyrrellius) : , palverbe xXetpov Todd’ 
Bothius (Schoenius, Kirchf., Nauck); wé0ec6e xecpwy 7008’ Dobraeus et 
Burgesius (Herm., Dindf., Paley, Wecklein). . waiverOe’ xerpSv PC 


denuo collati. 455. ov udAns ro, ‘non occulte et furtim,’ Madvig. 
ov wdaAns vouw Hartmann. . 
457. 6é PC: re Elms. els mapackevnv PC: és Dind. . éx 


mapackeuyns Kirchf., Wecklein. 
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rov dvOeuddn Tudrov olc0a rov Kdvwr. 
TIE, 018, bs 1o Sapdsewv dotu mrepiBarrer KUKNO. 
AI.  évred0év eius, Avila dé poe mar pis. 
TIE. dev 88 rererads tac8 dryets eis “EAXaba; 465 
Al. | Atovucos mwas elo éBno” 6 tov Atos. 
TIE. Zevs 8 dor éxel tis, ds véous rixret Oeous ; 
AI. ov«, GAN 6 Deuérnv évOade Cevas yapous. 
IIE. sotepa dé vuxtop o 7 Kar dup nvayKacer ; 
Al.  6p@x 6perta, Kai SiSwow dpyta. 470 
TIE. ra & dat éotl tiv idéav éyovta cor; 
AI. dppnr aBaxyettaow eidévar Bpotav. 
TIE. éyes & cpyow Tota. Ovovow Tiva; 
AI. ov Oéuis axotcoai o, éots & aki cidévas. 
TIE. e& rodr éxiBinreveas, iv axodoar Bér\o. 475 
AI. dacéBevav acxovvT ipys éy@aiper Oeod. 
IIK. tov Oedv opav yap his cadds, toids Tis Hv: 
Al.  ésroios HOEN* odk eyo "Taccov. Téde. 
IIE. qtr atv mapwyérevoas ev, Kovdev Aéywv. 
Al. d0€ee tus auabet coda Néywv ov ev dpoveiv. 480 


466. evoéBno’ PC: elcé8yo’ Abréschius quem fere omnes secuti 


“sunt, elaéppyo’ Burges. . 467 sq. Collmanno suspecti. | 
468. ds (8 C) ceuérns évOdd eXevéer yauous P et ed. Ald. “yd,seous 


Par. G prima manu: 6 Zeudrnv évOdde fevéas yduous- Musgr. (Nauck, 
Paley, Tyrrell); 6 Zeuérys evade gevdtas yauous Herm.: ddAda LDeuérnv 
evdad Evevéev ydors Canter (Elms., Wecklein). 
469. o omittitC. 8uuar’ P et ed. Ald.; dup C. oo Fyvice Reisk. 
475. Oédwv libri: correxit Victorius. ; 
476. doKxodvé’ Boye P, -0’ bpyia C: oe Ald. doKxoove’ 
icp o €xOalpec Mekler. 
477- ‘yap opav P (od a correctore super dpav scripto) et C; 7 P, 
wy (recentiore manu) C: 6pav yap...q7v Musgravius; ‘fortasse Tov Oedr 
| dpav od pis capes; aotds Tis 4 ;’ Kirchhoffus. 
479. déyets Paley. ‘legendum ev 7 oddév Adywv’ Kirchf. 
480. poveiv PC: Neyer Stobaeus 4, 18. 
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TIE. 7AOes S€ mpadta Sedp’ adyov tov Saipova ; 

AI. mds avayopeves BapBapwv Tad opyia. © 
IIE. ¢povotcu yap xaxwov “EXAnvev tonv. 
AI. tad’ ed ye pb 


i 






AAov' ob vomoe Sé Stadopot. 
TIE. ta 8 iepa vietwp 7 pe? nyépav tereis; 485° 
AI. vuerwp ta Twod\Aa cepvornT Exel TKOTOS. 
TIE. tobr es yuvaixas Sodov éott Kalb cabpcv. 
AI ’ C7 r 9 9 \ 9g ov 
. av nuépa To ¥ atoypoy é€evpot tis av. 
TIK.. Stécnv ce Sotvar det codicpatav KaKkev. 
AI. .cé& apadias ye tov doeBodvt’ eis Tov Oeov. 490 
Ez e \ e U >) 9 t t 
IIE. -@s Opacvs 0 Baxyos Kove ayvpvactos Noyov. 
AI. ig’ 6 te radety Set" ri pe TO Sesvov épyaces ; 
IIE. -wpeétov pév aBpov Boorpvyov teyd oéOev. 
AI. .lepds 6 wAdKapos’ TO Oe@ S avtov Tpého. 
IIE. éevra Ovpcov tovde tapddos é« yepotv. 495 
AI. avros pw adaipod' rovde Atovicov dopa. 
TIE. etpxraict tr éviov capa cov durdEouev. 
AI. Avoe w 6 daipwv avrds, brav éyd Oro. 
IIE. orav ye xaréons avrov év Baxyais otadeis. 
AI... xat viv & Tracxyo wAncloy Tapov 6p4a. 500 
TLE \ a : > \ A OF rod fal 
. Kal Tov "oTW; ov yap havepes bppuacty y euols. 


481—2. Seip’ &ywy rd5’ dpya... BapBdpwv rdv Saluova coniecit 
Nauckius, in textu tamen vulgatam retinuit. 484. 6 omittit P. 

490. dallas doeBotvr’ P et prima manu C, dwadlas ye xdoeBodvr’ 
C correctus (quod in textu retinuit Elms.): o@ 8 duadlas y ovk - 
ceBoovr obiter ab Elmsleio prolatum (‘quae enim facilior emendatio 
quam ov« evoeBeiv pro daeBeiv?’), idem protulit nuper Herwerden. 
oé 5 du. ye Tov doeBodvr’ Porsonus. 

496. Atovdow Collmann. 498. drav éyw Kad, propter Kahé- 
oys in v. proximo positum, conicit Wecklein. 

500. Kal viv y’ (collatis £7. 1056, Soph. Az. 1376) Fixius. 

501. ‘kal e superiore versu illatum; scribendum zo 6° éorw;’ 
_ Kirchf.- gavepos P et corr. C3 davepdrv C. 
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ae ee , 9 29 \ > \ d ’ ’ n 
AI. wap’ épol* od 6 aceByns avtos oe ov elsopgs. 
, wn \ ¢ 

TIE. Aavucde, xatradpovel we cat OnBas ode. 
AI. avdé pe py Setv cwodhpovav ov abdpoow. - 
éya O€ Sely ye Kupt@Tepos oer. 505 






ove oia@ 6 Te Ens ovd’ Opas eO batts éi. 

\, TlevOeds *Ayatns mais, TaTpos Oo Exiovos. 

evdvoTuxijoas Tou vop erurndetos el. 

IIE. yowpec nabeipfar avrov bmimiKkais Téhas 
parvacaw, os dy cKédTuov eioope avehas. 510 
éxel yopeve’ Tacde S Us aywy Tapes 
KaK@V cuUvEepyovs 7) SueuTroAncopey 
n xElpa Sovirov Tovse Kai Bvpons KTUIrovs 
mavoas, éb’ torois Sumidas KexTnoopat. 

AI. otelyouw dv’ 8 rt yap pr) ypedy, odor ypewv 515 _ 


502. avtrds PC: avrév Elms. (Kirchf. ed. 1867, Wecklein). 

503. mou Kal OnBys P et prima manu C, me cal 67Bas C correctus et 
schol. ad Ar. Raz. 103. 
gos legendum aut ‘éyw dé delv y’ 6 aut Kupudrepos yeyds’ Kirchf.; 
priorem coniecturam in textum recepit Tyrrell. 

506. ovKx (ovx ed. Ald.) of0@’ Sre gys ovd’ pds oO Baris ef PC: 
‘versus a multis tentatus nec tamen emendatus’ (Kirchf.). od Sorts 
ef Herm., ovx ofo6’ dou f7s, vd opas 20’ ares ef legendum suspicatus 
est Elms., ovx ofc6’ dv arlges (sic) odd’ 8 dpgs ovd’ Saris ef Reiskius, 6 re 
¢ns (cetera ut Reisk.) Paley ; 6, 7+ xpfs (pro OéNers) Madvig, in ceteris 
Reiskium secutus; ovx olo@ drlgwy (ru ~Sv Hartung) ot6" 6 dpds od 
dates ef Wecklein, 4 tices, odS’ Opas 008’ Sorts ef Schoenius, dp eicére 
‘sy avd’ dps 20 saris ef Tyrrellius (e Chr. Pat. 279 ap elaére ens dewa 
ravr’ eipyaopévos’), odk ola’ & rt &Hs OVS Opgs 26’ dorts ef, Nauck, Dind. 

Tov’ 8cris ef H. Macnaghten. ov« olo6’ Sri felis 085’ Spas 086’ Sores 
el—Munro, coll. Hee. 1055, O. C. 438, Plat. Red. iv 440 C, té Te Kat 
xareralver. odk ota6? 8 Bites ot6’ 5 Spas od6’ Sorts ef Cobet, V.L., 449. 

513. xrUmous P, xrimovu C. 

"514. mdoas C secundum Victorium et Furiam; idem testatur 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff.. zavcas P. 
515. otire P, odrt C, otroe Porsonus. 
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A . 4 ad’ > ¢ ’ a 
mabeiy. atap Tot Tavd aow vBpiopaToy 
5 t 


var Néyers" 






péretot Atovuaos a, ov ovK 
nuas yap adiKa@v Ketvov deapmovs aryets. 
XO. "Ayed@ov Ouyarep, _ erpodr}. 
worv. evTrapbeve , Aipxa, 520 
cU yap €v cals Tote Tayais 
to Avos Bpédhos éraBes, 
OTE NP@ Tupos é& a- 
Oavarov Zevs 6 texdv Hp- 
Tacé vi, Tad avaBoacas 525 
10, AcQvpapB’, éudv dp- | 
ceva tavoe Babs vydvy’ 
avadaive oe Too, ® Bak- 
yie, OnBats cvopa€er. 
av 6é p’, & paxatpa Aipxa, : 530 


516. drap rot PC: ‘nescio an legendum drdap 6%’ ‘Elms. collatis 
Tro. 63, Cycl. 84, H.F. 1353. , 

518. ‘uas déwv yap Collmann, juds yap éxdév obiter Wecklein. 

519. verba nonnulla quae verbis in antistropha olay olay épyav 
ex altera parte responderent excidisse censuit Musgravius (quem secuti 
sunt Elms., Kirchf., Nauck, Dind., Wecklein); placet potius verba in 
antistropha, ut correctoris additamentum, eicere. a 

525.. puoce legendum putat Kirchhofhus. dvaBonoas C a me 
collatus, dvaBodcas P: duBodcas Dindf., ratr’ dvaBwoas Musgr., 748° . 
dvaBdoas Nauck. ann. crit. ‘glossam dvr yuas in vocabula Bpédos et 
dvaBodoas habet C, quae glossa hoc sibi vult, duas syllabas ita accipi- 
endas esse, ut quod attinet ad metrum duntaxat, quasi non duae essent 
sed una: minime tamen editoris est ita constituere ut duae syllabae 
revera sint una’ (Tyrrell). 

526. 6’ & PC: t@ Dobraeus et Herm. 

328. dvadave PC (Kirchf. ed. 1855): dvagdivw Elms. (Tyrrell) ; 
dvagatyw Dobraeus et Herm. (Kirchf. ed. 1867). . 

530. mdxaipa O78a Middendorf. 


ga ETPINIAOT 


: a io ; A 
atepavndhopous amrwget 
Diacovs éyovcav év/ cot. 

/ > 9 / / , 

TL ph avaivet; TL we hevyets ; 
” \ \ i 

ért vat Trav Botpuyedn 
Atovicov xapw oivas 535 
” A / ? 

ért got Tov Bpopiou pernoet. 


v4 or ‘9 \ 
[olay oiav opyay] 


avadhaiver yGovioy dvturrpody}. 
yévos éxhus Te SpakovTos | | 
mote IlevOevs, dv “Eyiov 540 


épirevce yOov.0s, 

ayptwmov Tépas, ov b@- 

ta Bporetov, poviov & eo- 

Te yblyavT. avtitanrov Oeots | 

Os ewe Bpdyowrt Trav Tod | 545 
Bpoputov taya Evvdres, 

Tov éwoyv & évros eyes So- 

patos non Oracwrav 

okoTiatols KpUTrTOY elpKTais. 

écopas tad, @ Aros tat 550 


531. oreparvndbpovs PC: crepava- Dind. 

534. vatC3 % (sc. vy) superscriptum in P. 

837. olay olay épyay secluserunt Bothius, Herm., Paley, Tyrrell. 
adscriptum in C mepiodv, quod nihil tamen aliud indicare videtur 
quam alterum illud ofay esse supervacaneum ; cf. notulam criticam in 
Vv. 152. ' 844. Oeots PC denuo collati. | 

548. Os me libri: ds éué Hartung (Kirchf.); 8s éu’ év post Dobraeum 
Dindorfius, cf. infra 615. . | 

546. téxa cuvder PC: raxe co. ed. Ald., raya & Brunck. 

547. 6& omittit C. | 

549. oKoriacs kputrov ép eipxrats PC (Sch., Paley, Tyrrell) : cxoriacct 
_ kputrév eipxrats Herm. (Kirchf., Nauck, Dind., Wecklein). 

550. An épopas? 


BAKXAL = oS 





, ; f 
Atévuce, covs mpodnras 
>] ¢ } 3 U 
Evy apiiNalow avayKas ;_ 
pore YpVoaTAa TLiVacCw), 

> ee) / 
ava, Opaov kat “OdvurTrov, 


doxiov & dvdpos UBpw Karacyes. 555 
moO. Nuans apa tas On- ards. 


potpodouv Oupcodopeis 
Oracovs, & Acévuc’, 4 
xopudais Kwpvxiass ; 
taya 8 éy Tais wodvdévdpec- 
ow ‘Odjwtprrov Oarapais, év- 
6a tor “Opdedrs KiOapifov 
ovvayev Sévdpea povoass, 
cuvayev Onpas ayporas. 
paxap & Icepia, 7 565 
oé¢BeTal o Bitos, n€e 
TE Xopevowv dpa Banxev- 
pact, TOV T oxupoay 

551. oovs C, oas P. 552. fuitne év ametiatour 

dvaykas ? Madvig. — 553+ xpuowmé Usener. 
554. “Odvurov PC: ’Oddurou Kirchhoffius (Tyrrell, Wecklein). 
556. viens PC: vwiaons ed. Ald. ; Niécas Elms. das erasum in C. 


ee 
357. Ouprodopets P, Oupsopopacow C, ame collatus. ror? Nicas—Ovuo- 
gogopeis Orda ors Madvig. 558. év Wecklein (coll. v. 110). §59. Kopupes P. 


860. taior P, rais corr. C. mox Jadduos PC, Oadduats Barne- 
sius (quem sequuntur Kirchf. ed. 1867, Dind., Weckl.). mwo\viév- 


Sparow P, -dévdpecow (alterum o a manu secunda) C: rodvdévipoicw 
Matthiae (Dind.). 

563. ovvaye C, -ev P: cuvdryee Dobraeus collato huius fabulae v. 2. 
versus suspectus Middendorfi. 564. Onpas PC: Onpas ed. Ald. 

565. pdKkap PC: wdxap Dobraeus oe Hel. 375, Eubul. BP 
Athen. xv 679 B) et Herm. 

567. xopedwv Wecklein. 568. wxuptay P. 


S. B. 3 


(34 


Al. 


XO. 
AI. 


XO. 


569. 
570. 
—~67I- 
Dind.). 
573: 
574: 
577: 
579: 
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diaBas “A&woy eto 
couevas Mawadas agen, , 570 
Avdiav te, tov [ras] evdatpovias 

Bpotois oA Boderav 

matépa [re], Tov &xAvov 

evLTTrov Yopav Voacw | 
KaNAioToLo’ ALTrAiVeELD. 575 








KAveT éas KAVET avoas, 
io Baxxat, io Banyan. 


tls b0e, Tis TWOOeV 6 KéXaSOS ava pe éKadETEV 
Eviov ; 
‘i@® 6@, TWAaAW avea, . 4 — 580 


6 Yewéras, 6° Acds strats. 
xv F\ / f 

i@ i@ déoTroTa déo7TOTA, 
pore vuv nwérepov Ets 


dévov P, A&kidy C. 

eiAnoooudvas Tre P: eiktooouévas Heath. 

dvdlavy PC: Aodlay post Heathium Herm. (quem sequitur 
Tov ras PC: rdv Herm. 

re delevit Bothius (Kirchf.!, Wecklein); retinet Kirchf. ed.1867. 
evlov C secundum Furiae collationem. 

fortasse duas, Wecklein. 578. w Bea ia Baxxae Elms. 
wbbev 65 Herm. ; bd rbGev Wecklein; ris bd wéev...éxdde- 


oev Omisso Eviov coniecit Nauckius. 


583. 


pov libri. . tuérepov PC: au- Dind. 
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Oiacov, & Bpouse Boome. 


méSov yOovos’ Evoot TroTYba. | 585 
a G, 


taya ta IlevOéws 
péhabpa Suaripageras TEN LAT LD. 
6 Atévucos ava pédabpar 
céBeré viv. céBomev @. — 590 
eloeTe Aawva Kloow éuBora 
diddpoua tae; 
Bpopos avardéerat oréyas éow. 
AI. damte xepavyiov aiforra Naprraba’ 
ovpprerye ae depata Ievbéws. 595 
XO. a a, 
Top ov AEvooes ob? avryales 
Dewéras tepov audi tadov, av 
mote KepavvoBoros éduTre hrOYya 
585. médov xOovds voor wérvia PC (Herm., Kirchf.!, Tyrrell); wédov 
Elms. (Nauck, Kirchf. ed. 1867, Wecklein). darédwv Schoenius. 
‘X0. 5. rédov yAovds—(sc. carever). XO. €’. 2voot worvia’ Paley. ‘versus 
non integer, videturque potius verbum aliquod post x@ovds excidisse, 
velut oelera:, quod coniecit Hartungus’ (Dindorf). ‘scribendum 7. x. 
évooe mirvet, a, &’ Madvig*. 588. diariwvdgerar C, -ferar P.. 
g90. ‘verba o€Beré yw Baccho tribuit C secundum apographa Pari- 
sina. sequentibus hemichorii nota praefixa in Aldina, fortasse etiam in 
libris. nam post 590 usque ad finem cantici nullas personarum notas 
habet P. nihil monitum de C. certum est haec a singulis chori personis 
cantari quas notari nihil attinet’ (Kirchhoff, 1855). “Hux. ante 
oéBowev® @ PC denuo collati. | 
5gI. tdere (+7& P) Adwa PC: eldere...; Dobraeus quem sequitur 


Dindorfius. i6é ra Wecklein. Ktoow omittit P. 
593 Wilamowitz-Moellendorffio suspectus. Bpédusos 5s Musgr. 
(Herm., Dind., Tyrrell). —ddaddgerae C, -ferae P (cf. 588). 


894- AI. addidit Tyrwhitt. nulla personae nota PC. 
596. Aedoes C. abydgee PC: adydges ? Nauckius in ann. crit. 
quem sequitur Dindorfius. 597. Tév dé Depédas Wilamowitz. 


* gete médov xOoves, Wilamowitz.. 


32, 
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Aiov Bpovtas ; / | . 
Sleeve medéce Sixer¢ Tpopmepa 600 
Tanare, Mauvaédes’ 
5 ydp avak dvw Kato TiOels erreon 
pérabpa rade Aros yovos. 
Al. BadpBapor yuvatkes, obras éxTreTANypEvat PoBy 
mpos Téd@ TETTOKAT naOncO, ws-éotxe, Bax- 
lou 605 
Siarivagavtos 76 IlevOéas' adr ary’ eLaviorare 
oan Kat i gapKos éfapenpacas TpOmov. 
XO. @ daos peytorov [Liv evLOV Baxxedparos, 
ws éceidoy aopévn oe, povad eyova’ épnpiar. 
Al. eis dOupiav adixec®, nvik’ eioetreprounv, 610 
TlevOéws as eis oKoTevas opeavas TET OU LEVOS ; 
ae TOS yap ov; Tis pot pura nv, es cv cuppopas 
TVYOLS 5 

599. Bpovrijs C, -ras P. 

600. Odixere med0ce Tpowepa SwuaTa Sikere wawddes PC: ‘correctum 
ex Etymologico Magno p. 279, 20, ubi legitur dlxere maida Olxere Tpo- 
Mepa oopara pawdades et schol. Eurip. Phoen. 641, ubi dixere medoce 
Tpowep cwpara’ (Dindorf). fortasse 6. 3. rpomepa wédXea, Wecklein 
coll. Zro, 1328. 

602. dvw PC: tava Nauck (Dind, ). riOels C ; 7iOy correctum 
in rider P. , "603. O08 P, yavos Acovucos C. 

605. mewriocat? joOnc8 aut yoOnc@ P, remrwxal’ jobnol (io. € 
corr.) C: y00no8 ed. Ald., rerrwxar’; yoOno@ Porsonus. - 

606. ae mev0éws AN’ é€avicrare PC: ra TlevOéws Sear’ aw 
dvlorare Musgr.; 70 IlevOéws* ddr’ dy’ éaviorare Schoenius et Tyrrellius, 
ubi dy’ debetur Reiskio. oe: GAN dey’ ééavlorare Wecklein. 

oor. odpxas:;.rpouov PC (Herm., "Kirche , Tyrrell): capxas...7pduov 
Reiskius, Musgr.; capxds...rpdsov ipsi Reiskio minus placuit, probatum 


tamen a Brunckio, Elms., Dind., Weckl. 607—8 uncinis inclusit 
Nauckius. 
ou 
612. mas yap o0* Tis C, ras yap" ot Tus P. pou C, mot P. 


tuxows C denuo collatus, rixas P. 


Al. 
XO. 
AI. 
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GAA THs NrEVOEPOOHs avdpos avociov rvydy ; 
autos é&éowa’ euavtToy padiws dvev Trovov. 

ovdé cov avynrpe yelpa Secpiotow ev Bpdyots ; 615 
Tavta Kat KabvBpio avtov, OTe pe Secpevesv 


 SoKaY 
ott EOiyev otf Ira’ judy, érmicw 8 éBo- 
OKETO. 7 
\ / \ a e / ® a > “ 
mpos parvais dé Tadpov evpwv, ob KabeipE rnuas 
ayov, 
T@oe wept Bpoyouvs EBadre yovact Kat yndais 
TOOaD, 


Oupov éxrrvéwr, idpOta comatos oTalwv dro; 620 


veltreo OLdovs odovTas mANncioy S éyo Trapeov 
¢/ é / os ? Se 50 in 
hovyos Odoowy édevecov. év 56 THde TO YpOVvO 
3. s > 3 A ¢ / a \ wan / 
dvetivaé éMev 0 Baxyos Sdpma Kat untpos Tad@ 
a 3 A ? ¢ > ¢ > as 3 A 
mip avn’ 6 0 ws éoetde, dduat aidecbat Soxov 
joo éKxeloe kat éxeloe, Suwalv “Ayed@ov pé- 
| peu 625 
So. che ef |. 2 9 Ng : A ey fi: al ‘ 
évvérray, atras 8 év &py@ Sotros Hv warnv Tovav. 
Stapebels Sé Tovde poyOov, ws éwod Tedhevydros, 
¢ / \ € / S t 4 : 
ierar Elos KeNatvoy apTrdcas Sop“wv éow. 
Kal? 6 Bpopios, ws Ewouye haiverat, SoEav rey, 
, x 9 Ae 3 WF | ef DN ay ¢ 
hacp éroincev Kat avn’ o 6 él TOU? Opun-’ 
[LEVOS a 630 


613. TuxXwy Nauckio suspectum in Bpéxw» mutat Wecklein, in 
_texvav L Sybel. | 


615. 
617. 
619. 
621. ° 
625. 
628. 


xeipa PC: xXetpe ? Nauck, ann. crit. - 
értiow C, édrlae P. 618. Kadetpy’ Wecklein. 


, Bare P, Barre apographa Parisina et C .(denuo collatus). 


mrjotov ry’ C denuo collatus. 622. Odoowy P, 0dccov C. 
nic’ P, itoo’ ed. Ald., correxit Barnes. i 
verat C. 630. ps PC: dacw’ Jacobs. 
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hoe KQKEVTEL paevvoy aidép’; ws cbavov épé. 
wipes S& toiad avTd Tad adda Baxxtos Aupal- 
veTae’ 
SOuaT Sppnter vapwate’ puree aes 8 amav. 
MiKpOTAaTous LOOVTL Seo povs TOvS “ous KOTTOU 


| | & vo - 
StapeOels Eihos wapeirat. ‘wpos Oedv yap ov 
avnp 635 


els pagny én Oety rode: havyos 8 éxBas eyo 

Saparey i Hew mpos vuas, LevOéws ov gpovticas. 

ws O€ pot Soxe?, yrodel yodv apBvAn Sopwv eco, 

els mpoveme autiy’ Hkea. tb wor ap éx TovTar 
Epel ; 

pqdtos yap avtov olow, Kav Tvéov EXOn peyar 640 

mpos copod yap avdpos donely wrOneoe a 
ciav. 


IEN@ET®S. 
nérovba Sewer Siamépevyé yw 6 Eévos,. 
Os dpte Seapois Hv KxatnvayKacpévos. 


a a 
Eq® EA 
UTE . 
631. tice kaxévra P, jiooe kaxévrec acorr.C. ~~ alép’ supplevit 
Canterus. 


632. 7&8 libri: rad’ Victorius et Musgr. 

633. cuvrpiawotra & dpyw coniecit Nauck. 

635. mapetrac om. C. 

636. éroduino’ P, érodpnoe (v add. manu recentiore) C; érorw’ ed. 
Ald, ek Baxxas dywv libri: exBas éyo Bothius ; io. 52 Bacidcxcdv 
Elms., jo. 8 & Baxxyddwv Herm., evxos és Baxxas 8 dywy Tyrrell. 

638. pode? yap Fixius. 640. méyas Cobet VY. L. p- 587° 
collato Rhes. 323; idem Dawesio placuerat, Misc. Crit. p. 458. 

641. doxely C denuo collatus, dpxe? P. evopynolay P; -ia C 
secundum Victorium et Furiam. 
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60 éotly aynp’ Ti TabE; TOS Tpovemtos 645 
/ \ x. a ee 4 a 
 daives mpds oixots Tots éuots, em BeBa's; 
AI. otjoov 168,.6pyn 8 virobes hovyov oba. 
TIE. odev od Seopa dsadvyov é&w mepas ; 
AI.  ov« ettrov 1) ovK iKovoas OTL Woes ME TIS; 
ITE. Ths Tovs Adyous yap ciodépers Kalvovs aei. 650 
AI. 85 tTHv woAvBotpvv auTrerov pies Bportois. 
TE. *  #* * * * 
AI. @veidicas 6n TovTo Atoviom Kandv. 
IIE. ‘KAqjew Kedevm tavra Twipyov év KUKXO. 
Al. tid; ovy virepBatvover kai tetyn Ooi; - 
IIE. codds codes ov, wAny & Set ao eivat coddv. 655 | 
AI. & ée% partota, tadr ey’ Epvy codds. 
Kelvov 0 akovoas TP@TA Tors NOYyous made, 
Os €& dpovs mapectw ayyedav Ti cor 
¢ A Va fa) ? t 
nets O€ TOL pevodpev, ov hevEovpeda. 


ATTEAOX. 


TlevOcd xparivev those OnBatas xGov6s, 660 
heo Kidaipav éxrurrev, WwW obtrote 


645. dvip libri. 647. 706a libri; ee Musgr. (Wecklein), 
Bacw Blomfield, Fixius, gpéva Middendorf; jovyatrepov Schoenius. 

649. ovK jkovoas P, 7 ovK qxovoas C secundum collatores. omnes, 
idem apogr. Paris. Avoet PC: ‘ paullo melius esset Avoow’. Elms. 

lacunam unius versus quem post 652 excidisse putaverat -Dobraeus, 
rectius (ut videtur) post, 651 indicandam esse suspicatus est Paleius; 
itaque verba aveldicas 6% Toro Avovicw xadév ipsi Dionyso reddidi. 

653—7. personarum signa confusain P. ra, ee 

653. KAvew P et prima manu C, «delew corr. C: kdpew Elms. . 

655. coos ad Pe silentio, et C inserto y.a manu secunda: od 
_ reddidit textui Porsonus, laudato Chr. Pat. 1529, cogds codds od kal 
copus erdys WOT MOV. : 658. dyyeddAwv P. 

659. pevéoueda C prima ments PeUoULape P et recentiore manu C. 

661. ‘KiBepiv’ P. " 3 
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hevKhs ysdvos daveicav evayets Boda. 
TIE.. Hees S€ rolay mpootiOets arrovdny Noyou; 
? t “ a“ a 
AIT. Bakyas rorudéas eioidor, at Tiode yijs 
| olatpotot AEvKOY K@AOV éENKOVTLC.aD, 665 
ef u \ \ 2 oot 4 
Ko ppacat cot Kal Troe xpntwov, avak, 
ds Sewa dpdot Oavpatav Te Kpelooova. 
Oéro & aKovoal, TOTEpa coL Tappynola 
dpdow Ta Kelley 7} Adyov aTEthopuela’ 
TO yap TaxXos cov TAY doevav SédoiK’, dva—, 670 
Kat TovEvOupov Kal TO BactrtKov Riav. 
TIE. Aé€y’, ws aO@os é& éuod mavtws eves’ 
[Tots yap Ssxators ovyt Ovpodcbar ypewv'| 
4 §° RN 7. § a ih B a (ee 
oom & ay elrys Sewotepa Baxyay répt, 
Toa@oe paAXov Tov vIrobévTa Tas Téeyvas 675 
yuvar&it rovde TH dixn por Oncoper. 
AIT, ayerata pev Booknuar dpte mpos Nérras - 
/ € , € sf 9 
tpmooyov vireEnnpiCov, nix’ HALOS 


662. xdvos dvetoay PC: dveicay y.dvos G Dindorfius e L Dindorfii 
coniectura ; idem coniecit Nauckius (Thompson, Weckl.).  evavye’s PC: 
evavyers Musgravius quem sequitur Dind.; égavye’s Wecklein collato 
Rhes. 304 xvovos égavyerrépwv. 

663. 98 dmolapy libri: 5¢ wolav Porsonus. ‘fortasse 6¢ rolg mpoariels 
omovd7 Aovyov’ Kirchhoff. olw...ddyw Collmann., toiav...s6yw J S Reid. 

664. Tijode yijs in locum ris 7oXews irrepsisse suspicatur Wecklein, 
collato v. 20. 

669. raxetder libri et Chr. Pat. 2220: ra xetOev Brunck. 

673  eiecit Nauckius collato fragm. 289, 1. 675. Tas omisit P. | 

676. «mpocdnconev PC: rponcomey Hartung. 

678. pboxwy neque cum vretjpifov neque cum dyehata Bookjpara 
recte construi posse ostendunt vv. 734—745 ubi non pooxor tantum, 
sed: opis, Sauda, Tavpoe commemorantur; adde quod genitivus a 
verbis dyedata Booxjuara nimis remotus est. suspicor igitur Béokov 
esse scribendum, praesertim cum in cursivis codicibus litterae ~ et B 
saepe inter se simillimae sint; cf. uédos supra v. 25 e Bédos corruptum. 
sed praestat fortasse woxOGv (1885); wvxav H. Macnaghten, coll. Xen. 
Anab. iv 1, 7 év rots dyxeot kai wvyxots TOV dpéwv; sed wvxds per se non 
vallem sed recessum significat. 
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axtivas é&lnot Oeppaivwv yOova’ 

ope 6é Ovacovs Tpets ryuvareetoov xopav, 680 
Ov npX éVvos pep Adrovon, ToU devTépov 
eNTNp “Ayaun on, Tptrou & “Ive Xopod. 

nisov $8 Tacat copacw Trapelpéevas, 


at ev impos édaTnS VOT cpeioaca Po8nv, 

at & év dpvds pvaAdouct pos meow Kapa 685 
evn} Baroboas sappoves, oby os ov ons 
gvepévas KpaTnp. Kal AwTOdD ohm 

Onpdv Kal? trnv Kirpw jonuapévas. 





n on O€ pATNP whdnrutev éy perals 
orabeioa Bauxass, é& Urvou Kiely déuas, 690 
pyerpal’ @S HKOUTE Kepopopoy Body. 
at 6 atoPanovcat Oarepov OM LaTov UTrVOV 
“oA “9 aA > AA ) / 
avntav op0al, Oadp’ ideiv evKocpias, 
ot ‘\ Va > vy? 
peat Tadatal TapGévor T ET aluryes. 


680. yuvaiklwy P. - 681. rod dé libri: rod Scaliger. 

682. ‘rplrn P et corr. C; rplrov prima manu C et ed. Ald. — zptrn 
3 ’Ive rplrov Herm. 

683. eddov libri: n5dov Elms., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell, Wecklein. 
képacw audacius Herm. 684. mpds—dBnv, ‘corrupta,’ Hartmann. 

685. médw PC: mé5ov ed. Ald. = 687 olvwyevas PC: @v- aa 


688. 7pnuwudvas C, Hocuaulves P: Apevwpévas ed. Ald., jonuw- 
pévnv Wecklein, jveuwuévas Nauckius laudato Jacobsio in Aeliani Vat. 
Anim. 7,17 p. 260. 

694. wapbévot Te kdguyes libri: map0éva 7’ ér’ dfuyes e Chr. Pat. 
1834 (post Musgravium editores omnes); ovfvyoi re xaguyes Usener. 
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‘696. 
zbid. 


Heath. — 


701. 
703. 
708. 
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a! / /- 
Kal Tpota pev Kaleioav. eis @movs KOMas 695 
/ >’ 9 /- Q’ us ¢ , 
veBpioas T avecteiNavd ocatowv appateav 


/ \ 
ouvderp éX€AUTO, Kal KaTaaTixTous dSopas 


ddect KaTeldoavTo MYUw@oLW yEVUD. 
> 3 / , 3 
ai 8 ayxadatot SopKkad 7 cKvpvouvs NUK@Y 
: a, 
ayplouvs éyovcas NevKdy edidocayv yada, 700 
: \ 5 A 4 
Ocals VEOTOKOLS MATTOS HY oTrAapyeV ETL 
, ~~ ae eee - 2. > / 
Bpédn Autrovaais’ ért & EOevto Ktooivous 
/- / } : A > 3 / 
orepavous dpuds Te pidiakds T avOeadopor. 


V 
Sweet 





Qvpoov Sé Tis AaBovdo’ erratcev eis TéTpPADP, 
d0ev Spoowdyns bdaros éxirnda. voris’ 705 


Xn dé vapOnk eis médov Kabhie yrs, 


kal THde, Kpnvnv éEavnn’ olvou Oeds" 


e : : at , : , A ' ’ 
boats Sé AevKOD Teparos To00s TapHy,, 


éupdrov P, duudrav C., — 698. ouvevibcayro Blaydeés. 
Aixpooay yévay P, ixudcay yévuy C, denuo collati: Nxudow 


s . 
doae P. Mages PC: paords. Elms. omaprayv P, 
avbeopbpovs PC: -ov ed. Brubachiana. 
mwpatos C, miuaros P, denuo collati. 
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dxpotot SaxtTvdoot Stapocat yOova 
_yddaxtos éxpous eiyov' éx Sé 'Ktocivwvy = 710 

, A VA 4 € 

Oipcav yAuKetat pértTos éxtalov poat. 

ec o> 9 a \ \ AN a / 

@oT eb tapnoc0a, Tov Oeov Tov vov rhéyeus 

9 A nN A > \ _ ft 

evyaiow dy peTnres cioidav Tade. 

EvvnOopev 5é BovKorot Kal trotpéves, 
Koay NOywv SdcovTes AAANAOLS epLy, 715 

¢ \ A , > 93 t 
wos dewad Spw@at Oavpatov 7 érakia’ 

f > \ / f_. 
Kal TIS TAaYNS KaT aoTU Kal TpLBaV NOYOV 
BY, > S oe \ ve iD 
éXekev els aTraytas’ @ aeuvas mAaKAS 
ae, 27 / ' 
vatovres opéwv, OéreTe Onpacwpeba 

/ 

TlevOéws “Ayainy pntép éx Baxyevpatav 720 
xapw Tv dvaxte Odpe?; cb & Hyiv Néyeuv 

4 , ; 

éd0€e, Papveoy 6 EXON Copsen doBais 
Pare’ avToUS at O€ THY TeTaywevnY 

@payv éKkivouy Ovpoov els Baxxevpara, 

"laxyov a0pom otopats Tov Auds yovev = 725 
Bpopsov xarodoar’ wav &€ avveBdxyev’ dpos 


709. Srapdorae PC: hukpaoat Par. E, idem sapenica pein in C et 
apogr. Par. G. 

710. éapovs libri: éopovs Barnes. -yddakros elyov vamar’ Valcke- 
naer; vaopovs y. elxov Jacobsius; yy. 7040s ? Wecklein. on 

715. Kawov C secundum. Furiam et apogr. Paris gcc Musgr. ie ' 
Kowa C sec. Elms.  kowar ‘post novam conlationem ’ PC, ne 

416 ‘versum ex v. 667 (ubi Saupdrev Te xpelocova) ae ilatum eiecit 
Dobraeus’ (Dindf.) ; agnoscit tamen Chr. Pat. 2213, Kw ppdcat cor 
Kal wdder TOANG Eéva, ws Kawa wavTa Bauder wy 7” érdéva. ws 
dely’ dpwor Madvig. . 

421. Oduev PC: vel dauev vel Oued’ Elms.; ipse prius srsetlit 
posterius alii (Bothius, Schoenius, Kirchf. ed. 1867, Tyrrellius, Weckl.). 

722. édoxlfomev P ex axl fopev C: é&vedoxliouer Dind. 
"PC: cweBdxxevey [Longinus] mepl Syous xv 6, 






726. ouveBaKxxevo”: 
unde ovveBaxxev’ Porsonus. 


ak. 
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Kai Onpes, ovdev & Fv axivnrov dpoue. 
kupel & “Ayatn wAnoiov OpdcKovcd pov" 
Kaye “Eemrndne OS cUvapT aca Jéror, 
ox pany Kevocas ev eepumTojiey Oepas. 730 
» 8 aveBonoe™ & opoHaoes éual Kuves, 
Onpouc? avdpav tavd bm add érecOE [L06, 
Erecbe Obpaous Sid yepdv dr duopévas. 

nels ev ovv devyovres eEnrvEapev 
Baxyav orrapaypov, al dé vewopévars YAONV 735 
pecxous éemnNOov yerpos aotdnpov péTa. 
Kal THY pev av Tpoceioes eVOnrov TopLy 
pukopévnv éyovoay év yepoiv diya, 
Gdrat 6é daparas Stehdpovy orrapadypacw. 
eldes O av Trev 7 Siynrov EuBacw 740 
pemrTouey dvw Te Kal KaTw' KpEeuacTa oé 
éoral um édatas avatreduppév’ aipare. 
Tavpot & vBpiotal Keis Képas Ovpovpevor 
TO mpocbev, éoparrorvTo pds yaiav déuas, 
Mupldot YELipay aryomuevor veavidwv. 745 
Oadocov Sé Svehopodyto capKos évduTa 


727. OSpduov Bergmann. versum interpolatum esse BH Suspicetus est 
Baier. 729. &wapmacae Dind. 

731. Spouddes €ual ives suspectum Nauckio. 732. Twvd um’* Weckl. 

735. omapaywovC. veuduevac P, venouévais C, denuo collati. . 

738. éxovcay—dixa PC: éxovcav—dixa Scaliger quem secuti sunt 
Herm., Dind. (2Axovoay—iixa Reiskius, d-yovcay—éixa Musgr.); dixy 
Elms. (Schoenius, Paley, Tyrrell); dxuwats Nauck. Big Wecklein (collato 
Biav e dual in Aesch. Cho, 656 ab Hermanno eruto); ¢époveav—Big iam 
antea coniecerat Collmann. 

740. Wdeupay libri: awdevp’ Barnes. 743. «as Dindorf. 

746 ‘quod ad accentum attinet, Aldus évéura dedit nec variare 
videntur Mss. Barnesius, quem sequuntur Brunckius et Matthiae, diserte 
évéurd.’ (Elms.). © — &vévra PC denuo collati. 
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2 
h oé Evvarvat Bréepapa Bacirelows Kopass. 
A > fe > > n | / 

yopotat & wat opvides apbeicar Spopm 
mediov vroraces, al tap “AcwTod poais 
eUcapTov éxBadrovet OnBaiwy otayvy, 750 
‘You.as tT ’EpvOpas 0, at KiOatpévos Aérras 
vépOev KaT@KHnKaTW, WoTE TOAEpLOL 
éTrelomTrecovoal TAaVT avw TE Kal KaTM 
Suéhepov’ nprralov pev ex Sdmov réxva, 

¢€ , S > ? v 7 b] A t/ 
omoca © ér wots &becapv, ov Secpeav tro 755 

9 sO + b] }. - , 

mMpooeiyeT Ovo ETrlTTEV els pédav TréOor, 

3 lt > YY F 
oU YaXKos, ov aidnpos éml dé BootpUyors 

A v 1 v . e > 3» A c/ 
mup epepov, ovd Exatev. of 0 Opyhs Uo 

> of 2 2 7 : 
eis OTN eywpovy hepomevoe Baxyav tre’ 

& \ \ 9 A , 
ouTrep TO dSetvov nv Oéap’ idetv, dvak. 760 


747. o€ Ewaya C (Matthiae, Madvig, Weckl.); od Evvdwar prima 
manu P, od évvayats P sec. manu (ita Elms., Herm., Schoenius, 
Kirchf., Nauck, Dindf,, Paley, Tyrrell). Baowdsxats coniecit Nauck. 


749. dowrod C, aicwrot P denuo collatus. 


780. OnBatov P (denuo coll.), OnBaiwy C: OnBators Brunckius et 
Hartungus. 


781. - volas libri: “Yous Dind. (Kirchf., Nauck, Wecklein). 
@ omisit P. "Yoias & Brunck. . | 
4752.. ‘fortasse ws 5é€ modelos’ Kirchf. ws 6€ modducoe probavit 
Madvig qui v..754 pro réxva scribi voluit rvx¢. ; ) 


754 ‘aut graviter corruptus aut manca oratio versiculo hausto uno 
alterove’ (Kirchhoffius). inter 754 et 755 intercidisse nonnulla putavit 
Hartungus. qpraféy<te xpyuar’ > éx Oop Herwerden. 

758. post verba ob decudv taro desinunt C eiusque apographa Parisina 
duo. ‘in Florentino quae deerant ex Aldina descripta supplevit manus 
recentior; in ipso archetypo post illum versum duo folia vacua relicta 
sunt a librario’ (Kirchhoffius). ante v. 757 lacunam ices sunt 
Tyrrellius et Middendorfius. 


758. éxale®’ P: eau’ é0” Bernhardy, éxacev Elms. (Caer Dind.). 
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Tois pev yap ovxX Hwacce NoyxwTov Pédos, 
xeivar & Otpaous éEavieioas yepov — : 
érpauaritov Kamevdtitoy puyip 
yuvaixes ‘Gvdpas, ove Gvev Deady Twos. 3 
marw & éyopouv b0ev éxivncav dda, 765 
kphvas én avras as avix avrats Beds. 
viryavro § aiwa, otayova 8 éx Tapnidop 
pacop Spaxovres eLepaldpuvov Xpoos. 
Tov Saipov ovy TOvd baTIs oT, @ SéoTrOTA, 
Séyou mode THD, Os TA T ANN early péyas, 770 
Kakeivo dacw avtov, os éyo Kdrvo, 
Thy TavothuTrov, dumedrov Sodvat Bporois. 
oivou 8 eNkeT OvTOS OvK éoTWW Kumpus 
ovd GAXO TEpTVOV ovdey avOperrous ért. 
XO. rapBe pev eimety tors Noyous édevOépous 775 
eis Toy TUpavvay, GXN buws eipnoerat’ 
Avovucos ooo oddevds Oecr Edu. 
TIE. #48n 168 éyyds ore rip Updmrerat 
UBpicpa Baxyav, ypoyos és “ENAnvas péyas. 
GAN ove dxveiy Sel oteiy’ ér "Hréxtpas idv 780 


761. rdas'P: rods ed. Ald., rots H Stephanus (Elms., Schoenius, 
Nauck, Kirchf. ed. 1867, Dindf., Wecklein), 74s post Brodaeum Barne- 
sius (Herm., Kirchf. ed. 1855, Paley, Tyrrell); 7é» Brunckius quem 


sequitur Matthiae. 704. -ywatkas P: yuvatkes ed. Ald. 
“66. xKpyvas ér abrats ed. Ald.; ‘fortasse Kprfvaus 8 én avrats.. 
évwwav atua’ Kirchf. 767. vivat To cua -~-~—-v— re x 


aiuarnpas orayévas éx rapntiwy...dpdxorres...xpda (xpoa iam antea conie- 
cerat Porsonus) Hartung. vivar7éd’ aiua Herm. 768. Spdxovros P: 
-€S Reiskius. _, 776. mwpos tov tipavvoy bis Chr. Pat. (2222, 2244). 

778. épdarera: P: bpdwrera auctor Chr. Pat. 2227, qui versum 
integrum suos in usus convertit (ita tres codices a Duebnero collati, 
editio Benedictina habuerat womep mip épamrerat). voamreTat rece- 
perunt Nauck, Kirchf. ed. 1867, Tyrrell (dedrepae @povrldes), Wecklein. 
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muNas KéAeve TAaYTAS aoTLONpopous 

immav 7 amavray TaxvTodwyv émrepwBatas 
méxtas 8 bc0t TadXoveL Kal ToEWY yept 
apaddovat veupas, 6s émioTpaTEevooper 
Baxyaow" od yap GN virepBadres Tade, 785 
eb Tpos yuvatKkav TetcoperO A TaoxYopeD.. 

AI. reiOet pév ovdév, TOV eudv AOyov KAVOD, 
TlevOed xaxds 5& wpds cé0ev macxyov Suas 
ov dbnus xpynval a omN emaipes Cas bee, 

GAN novyace’ Bpduios ov ao avéketas . 790 
kwovvTa Baxyas eviwv dpev dro. 

TIE. ‘od pn dpevoces fi’, adda Sécptos huyodv 
gece TOO; 7 col Tad avactpéyro Sixny. 

AI. @voup’ av avt@ paddov 7 Ouvjsodpevos 
mpos KévtTpa NaKTiClouus Ovyntos wv Fe@. . 795 

IIE. @vow, dovov ye Ofrvv, womep akvat, 
mony tapdkas év Kibaipadvos mrvyais. 

AI. gev&eicbe mavres’ cal 768 aicypov, doridas 
Ovpcoict Baxydv éxtpérew yadKnraTovs.. 

785. vmrepBade? Naber.  787—791. dyyedos P: AI. Tyrwhitt. 


melfer-P: -aeloes quondam Tyrrell. 790. hovxafe Elms. ov 
dvéterau Pu 7 

QI. ‘ Kwodvre P: xivodvra Canter. post Bdxxas addit o Lenting 
(Wecklein). fortasse of o” dvéFeras (790); idem conicit J S Reid. 

793. oon P: odoe'ed. Ald.’ 768 P: 268’ Carolus Dilthey quod 
nemo in textum'recepit.  di«nv; (interrogative) Kirchf., xépas Weckl., 
xépas; Hartmann. | - 796. d&&os Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. - 

797. modemov rapatas Collmann et Wecklein,. non modo quia 
povov rodtv rapdéas inusitatum sit, sed etiam quod verbum Ovcw, ex 
antecedentis distichi #Jo cum acerbitate quadam iteratum, ita aptius 
cum ¢évov cohaereat. 

vv. 798—g Pentheo, 800—2 nuntio tribuit P: correxit Tyrwhitt. 

, 798. evéeicbe P: devéerde Elms. 

799. éxrpérev P: évrpérev ? Nauck. ann. crit., éxdurelv Hare 

Bdxxas scribendum esse suspicamur quod Weckleinius quoque conicit. 


‘IIE. 


Sol. 
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/ A ‘199 vf : / b) > 7 
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/ a) > / A A 
kal pny EvveOéunv tovro yx, tot, To Hee. 


nn 1 fal 
éxdéperé pou Sedp oTda’ od dé Tratoat Adywv. 
a’ 810 
.Bovre of ev bpect cuyKxaOnpévas idety; - 
parca, puptov ye dSovs ypucod arabuov. 
Ti & eis Epwta TovdEe TéTTMKAS péyaV;— 
oA > / 2 oN > / 
AvTpas viv eloidotw av éEmvapévas. 
Guws © boots av Hdéws & coe TiKpG; 815 
a > 
cad tofi, ovyh y vm édatats KaOnpevos. 
arn éEvyvedcovaly ce, Kav EXOns AGOpa. 
GAN éupavas’ Kados yap é&elrras Tdée. 
ayopev ovv oe KaTrLyelphaets OO@; 
v > ¢ / na / ' , A 
ay OS. TaYLoTAa, TOD ypovouv dé cot Plova. 820 


ws P (retinuerunt Herm., Schoenius, Kirchf. ed. 1855, Paley): 


5s ‘legebam olim’ Musgr. (in textum receperunt Elms., Nauck, Kirchf. 
ed. 1867, Dindf., Tyrrell, Wecklein). 802. drav P: & ray Scaliger. 


803. 
808. 


av SovAaor Sovrevorr’ éuats ; coniecit Nauck. ; 
py (superscr. v) P. éort P (Herm., idem xei uy): toe 


Musgr., és rf Tyrwhitt, és re Bothius (quod mavult Kirchf.). 


S14. 
816. 
817. 
818. 
820. 


éowwudevas P: é€yv- Elms. reprvas Brunck; Aiyvws Metzger. 
oP: y Ald. xa0nuévas J S Reid, sed adversatur kdv (817). 

Gédyns P: é\@ys Pierson. ‘fortasse xav édys Aabelv’ Paley. 
rddeP: 765e Hermannus solus. 819. dyw wév Portus (Tyrrell). 
dé a od P (‘cot puto sequente od posse crasin facere,’ Herm.) : 


dé y’ od coniecit Elms. (recepit Schoenius): yap od Paley (Dind.), ‘aut — 
yap ot P0ovG aut & ovdels POdvos’ Kirchhoffius ; 5 of co. Dobraeus, dé 
oot Nauck (Tyrrell, Wecklein). 
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Al. . oretiai voy app xXport Buacivous mémXous. 
TIE. ri 8) 768’; eis nyupacKas é& avdpos TEND}; | 
AI. pn ce krdvooww, iv avip db0fs exci. 
TIE. eb 9° eiras avo Kai Tis e madras coos. 
AI. Adsdvucos Huds éEepovowoey Tade. (825 
IIE. ds otv yévorr dv & ov pe vovberets Karas ; 
AI. éyod aterd oe Sopator cicw pordv. 

IIE. tiva otornv; 7 OnrAvv; GAN aidas pm exes. 
AI. . ovére Oeatns Matvadwv mpoOvpos et. 

TIE. oTONnY dé tiva djs audt VOT éuov Bareiv; 830 
Al. KopmY fev é7rl o@ KpaTl Tavaoy ExTEVO. 

IIE. +o devrepov dé oxi pa TOU Kog ou Tb poe, 

AI. = wémrdoe TOC Pats él Kapa S torae pepe: 
TIK.. 4 xat tu mpos totcS dAXo mpocOnces enol ; 
AI. @uvpaov ye yept Kal veBpod otixrov Sépas. 835 
WIE. ov« av Svvaipnv Onrvv évddvat orornv. 

AI. GW aipa Ojos cupBarodv Bakyais payny. 
TIE. op0as° poreiv yp) mp@tov eis KatacKoTnHy. 
AI. coddtepov yovv 4} Kaxois Onpav Kaka. 


Sor. wy P: vv Canter. 824. .elras av 766, Ws Tus ef conicit 
Wecklein; 824 sq. interpolatos esse putat Collmann. 
826. due vovderets coniecit Elms. 829 ef; (interrogative) Nauck. 


vv. 828 et 837 interpolatos esse suspicatur Collmann, qui in locum 
versus 837 versum 829 transponere vult. 

v. 828 etiam Weckleinius seclusit, qui in curis criticis p. 1§ versus 
827—843 dvw kdtw TiWels, hunc in ordinem redigendos esse censet, 827, 
830—33, 836, 829, 834, 835, 842, 837—41, 843. 

835. Te P: ye correxit Herm. dépos Wecklein sais Med. 5, 
ubi C habet dépos [neque aliter scriptum in papyro Med. 5—12 ab 
H Weilio:et F Blassio nuper edita], P (uti hic etiam) dépas. 

vy. 836—g9 post v. 823 locat Metzger. 

837. atua Ojoets P: devoets Wecklein; coniciet fortasse quispiam 
aiua Oboes collato, v. 796 Ovow povov. ev wabjoe? Nauck. ann. crit.; 
‘fortasse aiuardoyn’ Kirchf. . 


S. B. . 4 
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IIE. xat was $0 dorews cips Kadpeiovs Aabov; 840 
AI.  6d0v5 épnwous ier éyo 0 nynoomas. 
TIE. wav xpeiccov cote py ‘yyedav Bakyas époi. 
— ANdy y és olxovs av Soxy Bovrevcopar. | 
” / / ? 9 \ 3 ane \ / 
AI. é&eore ravtn TO y é“ov evTpEeTrés Tapa. 
IIE. oretyouw dv' yap oN Exwv Topevoouar 845 
, } toiot cotot Teicopar Bovrevpacw. 
Al. yuvvaixes, avip cis Borov Kablotatac’ 848 
née 6é Baxyas, o0 Cavey Sdces dixnv. , 847 
Atovuce, viv cov Epyov, ov yap et mpdca, 
| Tle@peP avtov. mpdta 8 Exatncov hpevdy, -850 
2 \ FY \ ri . ¢ A \ 5 
évels éhadpay AvocaVY ws dpovav pev ev 
ov pn Oernon Onruv évddvat oTorny, 


842. -yeddv P: ’yyedav Reiskius et Piersonus. Kpelacov éorw 
9 eyyeNay 2? Nauck. aun. crit. lacunam post hunc v. indicavit 
Kirchhoffius ; versum ipsum spurium iudicat Middendorfius. Baxxas 
in dorods vel (ut iam antea Jacobsius) O78as mutandum esse suspicatur 
Wecklein (cf. 854). | 

843, 845—6 nuntio, 844 Pentheo tribuit P: correxit Heath. 

843. éAOdvr'—Bovrevoouar P (Wecklein): édGov7’—Boudedcouev ed. 
Ald. (Elms., Herm., Schoenius, Paley); é\@av—Bovrevoouae Kirchf. 
(Dind., Tyrrell); é\@dv y Nauck. dv P: dv ed. Ald. 
844. evmrperés P: evrperés Canter. 
845. % prima manu P, 7) secunda. orelywwev Schaeferus. 
— 846. 4 Tots cotor welBouar PR: 7) rotor cotoe welcomac ed. Ald. 

vv. 848—7 inverso ordine in P: transposuit Musgr. 848. avyp P. 
versum damnat Middendorf. 847. Bdakxas P: Bdaxxacs 
L Dindorfius (Dind.). versum ‘ magistro Byzantino’ tribuit Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorffius, qui paullo severius adscribit, editores ‘Byzantini sa- 
pientiam traiecto versu Baccho tradere quam 70s artemque tragicam 
respicere malle’ (Anal. Eur. p. 209). | 

851. évOels Burges. 852. OedAnoe P: correxit ed. Ald. 


post 852 dponv wreduxws Kal yévous €& dpoevos temere ex Suida addide- 
runt Schoenius et Tyrrellius. 
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tEwm 8 éradvvov Tod dpovely évdvceras. 
ypyva Sé vw yédkota OnBatous oprgiv 
yuvatkopophov ayomevoyv ds dotews 85x 
ék TOV aTrej\Nov TeV ply, aioe Sewos Hv. 
GAN cis Kdguov byiep eis “Aidov AaBoyv 
direvot pNTpos eK YEepolv Katacdaryeis, 
TlevOet mpocaywv yvooeras S¢ tov Atds 
Avévucov, 0s mépuKev év Téret Beds 860 
Seworatos, avOpwrrotot & niridtatos. 
XO. ap év Tavyvylots Yyopois orpody}. 
Onow worTé NevKoy 
Tos avaBakyevovoa, dépav 
eis aiGepa Spocepov | 865 
plartova’, bs veBpos yoepais 


853. ew 5 ddvwr Middendorf. 

854. xpycw P: Ojnow (e Chr. Pat. 2311, dpe 7 LOnKas Tots Bporois 
vékwrd pe) mavult Nauckius azz. crit. dprew P. : 

855—6 transponit Wecklein, ut yéAwra épAely artius cum verbis éx 
Toy direthwy cohaereat. 856. as édévvacey ? Nauck. ann. crit. 

860—1 vix sani videntur Kirchhoffio. éy ré\ec P: dvoctos Do- 
braeus, é@yyehwou Meinekius, évordrats Nauckius ann. crit.; é€ddépors 
audacter in textum recepit Weckleinius, laudato Hesychio, é\Nepa’ kaxd. 
cs...évrervs Hirzelius ‘deleto versu proximo in quo ineptum est dvOpw- 
mows.” (quod ad ws attinet, praeiverat Dobraeus*), 861. dvOpwro.e: 


codicis lectionem e compendio ‘dvowt exortam esse arbitratus, evvoovar 
coniecit Badhamust. evrpémrowoe Musgr.; evoeBodor Herwerden qui utrum- 
que versum interpolatum esse existimat ; avfédvovct Mekler ; EVVOMOLTE 
Wecklein ; colo 5° yrudraros médet Debucis. wépuxer]} ‘ répnvev 
legit interpolator versus 182,’ (Dind.). v. 861 facile carere pos- 
sumus. éy (Zipp. 1320, Or. 754) arede? Beds Sewdraros,-€v dpolotae 
(1302) & yrudraros, coll. Hymn. Cer. 481, 5s & aredis, iepav Os er’ 
dupopos, od08’ dpolwy alcay exer POinevrds ep Munro. Equidem 
malim dredéow ...évomdvdoit (924). ev drede?...€v OpHoxoros Verrall. 

862. mavuxtoor P (tertia syllaba fuerat xe) : mavvuxiors ed. Ald, 

864. dépnv P: dépay Elms. 

865. els alépa P: aidép’ cis Musgr. (Wecklein, aidép’ és Dind. ). 


* et (vel 6) Oédkeu W. T. Lendrum (1883). + dvotow (=dvOpdmouciv) revera habet P. 


4—2. 
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éumraivovoa Neipakos ndovais, 
quik av doBepav puyn ; 
Onpav é&w pvdraKas 
EVTAEKTOV UTép apKvar, | 870 
G@wiiccwy dé Kuvaryétas 
ouvteivn Spopnua KUVeV 

, &) > f , > 
poxGous T wWKvOpOLoLs aEd- 
ras Opdones Tediov 
TAPATOTAMLLOY, OOmeva , 
Bporav épnpiars 875 
oKLapoKomou T év Epverw Vdas. 

, \ \ x / \ / 

TL TO Codey H TL TO KANNLOV 
Tapa OYedy yépas év Bporots 
n xelp virép Kopudas | 

A > 0 A lA , . 88 
TOV €yOpaY KpEiTTw KATEYELY ; - 880 


ae 
0 TL KaAoY dirov aeél. 


Opparat forts, GAN’ OMWS | dvriotpody. 


867. ‘jdovais P: ad- Elms. fortasse év vamats (collato 1084) 
Wecklein. 

869. poBepay Ojpay P: poBepdy Onpayw ed. Ald. (Elms., Schoenius, 
Kirchf., Paley, Tyrrell); @oBepdvy O@npay Nauck, Dind., Wecklein 
(cf.. 1171). | 

870. ‘fortasse legendum evrdéxrwv 6’? Elms. 

872. Spdunua mavult Cobet. VY. ZL. p. 6047. 

873. poxOpots 7 prima manu P: poxPos & Fixius; coniunctionem 
delet Wecklein. a@kvdpopuots 7 déANats P: wKvdpomors deAdAs Herm. 
(Kirch.?, Dind., Wecklein). . : 

874. mapa morduiov P: correxit Reiskius.  douéva P: ad- Dind. 

876. oxcapoxbuov 6° Epverw P: cxcapoxdpou 7’ év épveow ed,. Ald. et 
Nauckius in textu; oKvapoxdso.d 7 epveow Nauckius in azz. crit. (Dind., 
Wecklein). | | 

880. dv hic et in antistropha (goo) delet Herm. Kpéoow P. 
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‘qiotov TL TO Oeiov 
\ A, 
cBévos’ arevOuves 5€ Bporav 
y b>] 3 / 
TOUS T AYVMMooVVAaY 885 
a \ \ \ @ A 
TYLOVTAS Kal fn Ta Dedy 
\: /. . 
‘avfovras ody pawoméva Soxa. 
2 / 
KpuTrrevovat O€ TOLKiNWS 
/ 
Sapov ypovou moda Kat 
Onpacw Tov aoeTTOV. ov 890 
yap Kpéiocov Tote TOV VvOpwV 
yeypan Kew vpn Kal peer: 
op 4p datrava vopi- 
Sew loxdy TOO exeU, 
07L TOT dpa TO Sapovor, 
76 7 év ypove pakpe 8 
& XPove PaKp@ | 95 
! > \ / / 
voplov act mvoes Te TepvuKos. 
Tt TO codhov 7} Te TO KAAALOV 
A a tA 3 A 
mapa Oeay yépas év Bporois 
n xeip virép Kopudas 
Tav éyOpav Kpeioom KaTéxeuy ; . 900 
6 Te KaXov dirov det. 
~cvoaipav méev Os é« Gardooas are Sés. 
»” A J > + 
eduye yeipa, Nueva S Exryev 


883. 7d Oetov P: 76 ye Oetov ed. Ald.; te 7d Oetov Nauck. azn. crit. 
(Dind., ‘Wecklein). . 

885. rods Tay adyvwuooctvay Nauckius ann. crit., servato tamen in 
stropha els aifépa (865). 

887. cuppawopnéva P: odv pawonévg Barnes. dofa P: dong, praeeunte 
J F Daviesio quem secutus erat Tyrrellius, in textum recepit Weck- 
lein, collato Aesch. Ag. 421, ubi ddéau in ddxae (ste) ab Hermanno muta- 
tum (Hesych. déxnv (sic)* déxnow). 

8g91.. yap punctis notatum in P> 893. 7 P: 788° Heath. 

go2. Oardeons P: -as Brunck. 903. xelua P: xdua ed. Ald. 
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evoaiuav 8 Os UmepOe poyOwv 

éyéved”®. €repa © Etepos ETepov - 905. 
OAB@ Kal duvaper TrapndOev. 

jouplas dé pupioto tv 

ér elo’ édmldes’ at pev 

TerxevTaow ey OS® — 


Bporois, at & améSnoay’ 


To O€ KaT Huap OTM Bioros QIO 
evdaiwov, paKkapilo. 
AIONTZO%. 


oé TOV 7 poOupoy 8v0 & pr ypedv Spay 
omevoovTa T aomovoacta, IlevOéa rey, 

&£u0e rapowe Swpatov, OPOnTi pot, 

oKeuny yuvatkds pawados Baxyns éyov 915 
PNTpOS TE THS ONS Kal NOYOV KaTAaCKOTOS’ 
mpetrets 66 Kadduou Ouyarépwy popdn psd. 

‘ IIEN@ETS. 

Kab pnv dpav por Sto pev %rlovs Sone, 
Sicods 5é OnBas Kat womop érracropov’ 


gos. érépa P: &repa Elms. 

907. = puplar puplorow é7’ eiow Ps wvplas dé pvplorow | é’ eto’ ean 
(Nauck, Kirchf.2, Dind., Tyrrell, Wecklein); mw. 5° ére puploiiv elow 
Schoenius ; idem coniecit Paleius nisi quod muplos dedit. 

g10. Huap P: dap Elms., Dind., Tyrrell. 

Vv. 913 uncinis inclusit Tyrrellius ne Euripides ds ravrdy eimety videre- 
' tur; quo fit ut Dionysi orationi totidem versiculis Pentheus respondeat. 
oréviovra P: correxit Musurus (ed. Aldinae editor). 

O14. Kapentt Lot, litterarum concursum parum suavem, praetulit 
Herwerden. 

916. ‘scribendum pyrpdés ye’ Kirchf. kal P: ék Herm., kai 
xopod Hartung. versum spurium esse suspicatur Middendorf. 


Q17- poppy P: popdivy Musgr. a aaa Nauck, Kirch. *, Paley, 
Meche) 


BAKXAL = ws 





Kal Tavpos nutv mpocOev nycicOat SoKxets 920 
Kal o@ Képata Kpatl tpoateduKévas. 
XN, > Tv > 4» Q Q , 2 } \ > 
avn 4 wot joba Onp; TeTavpwoat yap ov». 
Al. 6 @eds opapret, mpdcbev oy ovK evperns, 
évotrovoos nuiv’ viv & opas & ypn o opav. 
TIE. ti hatvopas d4r’; ovyt tHv “Tvods cracw 925 
h thv Ayauns éoTaval pntpos y emis ; 
AI. ‘avtas éxeivas cicopdv Sond o Spe. 


g21. xépara P et schol. Lycophron. 209: xépg re ed. Ald. unde 


xépare Brodaeus. . 922. 700° dvhp Middendorf. 
923—4 primus Dionyso restituit Tyrwhittus. 925. ‘nescio an 
legendum rls’ Elms. 926. ‘y acorrectore additum in P. 


927. ‘post haec verba versus unus Dionysi, duo Penthei excidisse 
videntur Kirchhoffio propter violatam stichomythiam. eadem de caussa 
unius versus defectum post 934 idem notavit’ (Dindorf). Weckleinius, 
Middendorfii potius sententiam amplexus versum 929, utpote -nequa- 
quam necessarium, damnantis, in versu 931 é& &dpas in éx mlrpas mutat, , 
qua coniectura versus ille suspectus mihi quidem defendi videtur; scilicet 
" versu ipso servato, nihil inde mutuari necesse est. 
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GAN é€ edSpas cor wAdKapos eEEoTHY O6e, 
ovx OS eyo vUV Ure pitpa Kabnpycaa. 
TIE. évdov mpoceiwv avTov avaceioy T éy® - 930 
kat Baxyratov €& Edpas pelappica. 
AI. ard atrov jpeis, ols ce Oeparrevew pénret, 
Tahu KaTacTeNoDpEeV’ GAN pov Kapa. 
IIE. i80v, od Kooper’ cot ydp dvaxeiperOa On. 
AI. Caval Té coe Yadoot Kovy éENS TeTA@Y 935 
/ ¢\ a } / 
oToNloes UTO ohupoiae Teivovow cébev. 
TIE. xapot doxodov rapa ye Se&vov moda’ 
b / 3 > A \ / > + / 
ravoévoe 0 op0as mapa TévovT exer TéTNos. 
Al. 4 mov pe Tav ody TpaTov Hynoes hiro, - 
6Tav Tapa rNOyov cwHdpovas Baxyas dys; 940 
/ \ / a \ \ , : 
IIE. oérepa 5é Ovpcov de&ta AaBov yepi 
x A / a > / 
h THde, Baxyn pwaddov cixacOnoouas ; 
AI. éy def ypn yadpa Se&t@ modi 
oy 7 7 A } ds. Gé a... 
aipey viv’ atva O OTL peOéoTnKas Ppever. 
TIE. ap dv dvvaipny tas Kibaspdvos mrvyas 945 
avtaiot Bakyaus trois guots @moss hépew ; 
AI. ddvar dv, ‘ei BovrAoto’ Tas Sé piv dpévas 
ovK etyes Urtels, vov S éyels oias ce Sel. 
TIE. poyrovs dépwmuev 7} yepoty avactracw 
Kopud@ais vrraBarkev a@uov } Bpayiova ; 950. 


930—1 in margine additos habet P. post 934 unum versum desi- 
derat Kirchf. , 

940. mapa Aoyorv P: mapddoyey Porson. .sed cf. Shilletonem in 
Thuc. I 65. 

944. atpeww P: correxit Ald. 045. mruxas P: rréxas male 
ed. Ald. . 

940. adrator Baxxais P: ‘xal év Baxxous, adr forv éXdracs’ schol. 
Eur. Phoen. 3, unde adraiow édarais in textum receperunt Dind., 
Kirchf.?, Wecklein. scholiastam hunc versum respexisse indicaverat 
Valckenaer. 


“Sh: 


Al. 
IIE. 
AL. 
HE. 
a 
IIE. 


AT. 


Al. 
Al. 
AT. 


Al. 
Al. 


Q5I. 
G52. 
955- 
961. 
962. 
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pn ov ye ta Nupdadv dwréons ipypara 


f / 
_ Kat Tlavos @pas, ev?’ exes cupiypara. 


Kanws eretas’ ov cbéves vixntéov 

; A 3 / >) b] \ / bé 
yuvaixas, éNaTatow 6 emoy Kpiyo oéuas. 

A \ 

Kpuer od Kpvrpuw hv ce KpudpOjvas xpeov 955 
éErxOovra Sdrtov Mawddav KaracKortrov. 

\ \ 5 an. a 2 ! of 6 A 
Kat pnv CoK@® odds, ev Noxpats opYiUas ws, 
Aéxtpov eyecOar pirratrous év EpKeow. 
ovKoby ér avTo TodT amootéd\ie bvrAaE’ 
Ayres S tows odas, hv cv pon AnPORs mapos. 960 

vr \ J f a 
Kopite did peons me OnBaias yPovos 
povos yap el avTOY avnp TOAMeYV TOO. 


_HOvos Gd TOAEWS THAD ViIrEepKauvELs, WOVOS. 


Tolyap « ayaves avapévovaow ods éyphv. 

er /, \ . 89 > \ t 

érou O€° mowmos 0 ei éyad cwTHpLOS, 965 
a ’ > \ a 

KelOev & amakes o adXos ILE. 7 Texotoa ye. 

2 / > n 2 \ AN eee 

érrianwoy ovta Taow. IK. émi tS epyopar. 

depowevos HEes ILE. aBpornr éeunv réyess. 

b] \ f \ A > 9 _y 

év yepot pyntpos. ILE. cai tpudav pw avaykd- 

OES. 
tpupas ye Tordod~. IIE. d&iwv pév drrtopat. 970 
dewvds od Sewvos Karri Seiv’ épyer wan, 


_téy (non rav) P: ra H Stephanus. 


kamvos P; Ilavés Brodaeus. 

kpudfvat P: xpuvdOfjva ed. Ald. . 

xGoves P: méNews e Nauckii coniectura Wecklein. 

elu (eiw’ Ald.) adray P: airwy eiw? Elms. (Dind., Wecklein). 


dorwy coniecit Paley; obiter commemorat Elms., praeiverat Burges. 
964. éxpiv P: xped» Hartung, oe xpi Fixius et Wecklein; od 
xpecv mavult Kirchhoffius, ovs ye xpijs Bergmann. | 


965. 
968. 


elu’ P: et Ald. owrnplas J S Reid collato v. 1047. 
‘nescio an legendum éuol Aéyers’ Elms. 


970. ‘vereor ne scripserit délwy yap drrouae’ Herm. 
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ss 9 ] : A ‘. / ¢€ 4 / 
WOT OUpAaVa@ oTNpPifov evpNaeEts KXEoS. 
24 > 9 t a Y g C7 
exTewy, Ayaun, vElpas at OOO TOPOL 
: / v ; 
Kdéuov Ouvyarépes’ Tov veaviay ayo 
A e / b] 9 \ 
TOvd Eis ayava péeyav, 6 ViKnowV 6 eyo 975 
i : ’ > \ ns 
cat Bpdpsos éotat. TaddAa O avTd onuavel. 





XO. ire doat Avcons Kives it ets dpos, orpodr). 
. bi. BY 4 > + . iO f 
iacov ev? &éyovot Kadpov xopaz, 
f 
, avoLTTpNHTATE viv 
2 \ \ 2 / a , 
er Tov ey yuvaricoplum OTONG — 980 
Mauwddev ért KatacKkoTrov \voTwON. 


976. égora P: éore Wecklein. 977. Avoons P: Avooas 
Elms., Dind., Tyrrell, Wecklein. 

Q81. pawadwy Kdrdoxorov P: M rov x. Meinek., Weckl. -~ M 
cxordv Matthiae. ‘xardoxorov fortasse pro cxoréy ab librario positum 
est.ex v. 956, tres autem syllabae vel ante vel post wawddwy exciderunt’ 
(Dindorf). émt- rév.M cxorévy Avooddn Hartung, \. xardoxorov M 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Hermes XIv 179). M doxowov oxomdy 
Fixius ; M émi xardoxomrov Thompson. | 
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Batnp jTpOTa viv Nevpas aro TéTpas 7} 
oKONOTTOS OvpeTat 
Soxevovta, Mawaow 8 arice’ | 
Tis o6¢ Kadpeiov : 985 
MaoTHP opLdopomorv 
és pos és dpos guorn’ Eworev, @ Baxyar; 
Tis apa vw érexev ; 
ou yap €& alpartos ryupaueay épu' 
Neatvas. 6€ Twos 66 7 Topyoven 990 
AutBvooay yévos. 
ito Sika pavepos, ite Evpnopos 
povevoura Naiioy Ougpmake 
Tov aBeov avomov aduxov Ky tovos 995 
TOKOV ynyern’ 


AN O7/ r ‘ nA oe ; 
Os GdiK@ YVOUG Tapavoum@ 7 opyad  dvriotpody. 


\ 


982. 7 oxdredos Wecklein, cum alioquin oxédomos per ‘abusionem 
idem ac dévdpou significaret ; 7 oxomédov iam antea coniecerat Hartung. 
evoxoros Nauck. ann. crit.—mp@ra P: an mrpwra ? Thompson. - 

986.. dprodpduwy P: odprodpiuwv ed. Ald. ; ovjpov dpduov Matthiae. 
(Herm., Dind., Paley); épytwv dp6uy Schoenius, épecdpduwr waornp Kaé- 
peloov Nauck. azn. crit.—‘an éptdpbuwv?? (Kirchhoffius et Tyrrellius), quod 
verbum, in lexicis nonnullis omissum, a Nonno tamen bis saltem ( 5, 229 
et 25, 194) usurpatum esse iam pridem monui. dpOpedwy Weck- 
lein collatis Supp. 978, Zro. 182. els...eis P: és...és ed. Ald. 
alterum és dpos delere.vult Nauckius. | 

987. éuorev guorer P: semel tantum ed. Ald. (Dind.); éuon &wodev 
Elms. (Wecklein). 989. 68 épu P: &pv ed. Ald. 

ggo. dé twos 7 P: dé vé rios 7 ed. Ald. (Elms., Paley); dé yéyor’ 
65° Nauckius; dé rivos 66’ 4 Herm. (Schoenius, Dind., Tyrrell, Kirchf.?, 
Wecklein, sed idem 8& in 4 y’ mutandum esse conicit). 

993, 1014. daiuwv P: Aawdy Tyrwhitt. 

996. yévov P: réxove v. 1016 Elms. : 

in v. 997 épy¢ et v. 998 verba extrema Nauckio suspecta. 
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by / “ 
mept oa, Bax’, dpyia parpos Te ods 
paveloga mparrics 
/ f I 
TapakoT@ Te AnMaTL OTENETAL, 1000 
. / / 
CAV AVIKATOV WS pa aey Biav. 
ves cappov, & Ovarots dmpopaciorous 
eis Ta Oewv eu, 
Bporelay T &yeuw &UTIOS Bios. 
TO gabe ov dove’ 1005 
xaipw Onpevov- 
‘Sof / / > » > > / 
ca Tad ETEpa peyara havép ayovT aél 


998. mepi(+7a Ald.) Bary.’ dpyia uarpds re cas P: wep (éri W.- 
Moellendorff) od, Baxxe’, dpyra (€oya Elms., ipd Mekler,) warpés re ods 
Scaliger (Tyrrell); a. 7a B. dpyid Te OeGs warpos Wecklein; parpds re yas 
Burges 5 dpyid re Marépos Hartung. ‘versus corruptissimus’ Kirchhoff. 
mw. Ta B. iepa warpbs Te Oeds Weckl. (Phil. Anz. 1879, p. 162). 

999. mavetca P: correxit Brodaeus. 

roor. vay P: roved. Ald. rdvixnrov Wilamowitz-M. edv post 
Kayserum Schoenius. la P: Biay coniecerat quondam Dind., retinuit 
tamen fig. oav...Blav AHO RSOE: Tav...vlkayv Wecklein. 
‘Pelay ? Nauck. ann. crit. 

1002. yrapav owppova ‘Odvaros ampopac.oros els Ta Oey (el Ta TE 
Gedv Ald.) égu P: cHppov’ dOdvarov Matthiae et Tyrrell; oddpova 
6varois drpogpactarws Heath; d Ovarots dmrpopacioros Herm. (Schoe- 
nius, Nauck, Paley). @varots drpopactoros dubitanter conieci, quod 
Weckleinio quoque placere nuper didici, sed idem maluit yvrouay ow- 
gppova retinere. 

‘fortasse legendum youa Twppwv & Ovarots ampodpdcic-|ros es Ta 


Bewv Edu | Bporelw y’ exew advurros Bly’ Thompson. 
1004. Pporelw...Bios P: Bporety.. .Bim ed. Ald. (Herm.), Bporetav... 


Blos Elms. (Nauck, Dindf., Paley, Wecklein). Bpérecév Schoenius. 

1005. 7d copddoy P: rév coddv ed. Ald. | $00vw P: POdvy ed. 
Ald. (7d copév ob ¢06vy Elms., Herm., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell). 

1007. 7& 5 P*:7dd’ Heath. Onpetous’ &repa (omisso 7a 96’) 
Nauck. gavepa tTuv dei (alel Ald.) P: gavepa 7’ dvr’ Musgr. 
(Schoenius, Nauck), ‘forsan trav del? Dobraeus; ¢avép’ dyovr’ Fixius et 
Wecklein (fragm. 651), gavép’ iévr’ Thompson. det éi| ‘hiatus 


vitiosus, nec brevis in fine versus syllaba recte habet’ (Dind.). 


* ra in codice revera scriptum. 
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émt Ta Kana Biov, 

nuap eis vUKTAa T evaryoovT aigeeey: 

ra 8 &€o vopipa dSikas éxBarov- — _ IOIO 
Ta Timuav Oeovs. — 

itw Sika havepos, irw Eupnpopos 

dhovevovoa rAatpov SiapTat 

Tov d&Oeov advopov adskov ’Eytovos IOIS 


TOKOV ynyeEvi. 





i a n Bens IO 4 .: j 
havnds tadpos i TodvKpavos toety érwSds. 
dpaxwv 1 Tupipreyov 

¢ a / 

opacbat AEwr. 


i?, © Baye, Onpaypevta Baxyar, 1020. 
1008. émi Td Kard Biov post Reiskium Herm. émi: an mori? 
1009. juap P: duap post Elmsleium Dind. ev dyourr’ P: & 


dyovr’ ed. Ald. (Schoenius), edayovvr?’ Herm. 1010. 7Ta7’ &w Elms. 
Io1g. 4 P: ‘fortasse 7 Kal’ Dind., roe Hartung, #rov Tyrrell. 
1020.. Onparypéra (0 a correctore) P: Onpaypéra ed. Ald., Onparypéra 
Scaliger, et Musgr. (Elms., Herm.). 7B Onpaypéra Brunck; @yp 
Onpaypéra Tyrrell. Tov Onparypérav Matthiae (Paley). . Onpa~ 
ypevra Nauckius (Kirchf.”), Oypaypevra receperunt Dind. et Wecklein. 
O70 , dypobora...mecovra Schoenius. ° O7p’ dypevray mavult Kirchf. 
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| af 
yertovrTe mpocdi@ mepihare 
Bpoyov ért Oavacimov - 

fs . : / 
Gyékav mecovts Tay Mawadovr. 


ATTEAOS. 
& Sau? 0 mpiv Tor nutvxes av “EXAdéa, 
YdSwviov yépovtos, Os TO yyyeves 1025 


Spaxovtos éoreip dpeos ev yata Oépos, 
és oe otevdlw, SovA0s wV MéV, GAN bLas. 
a ! MeN nA 
[xpnorotct SovrAoLs cuppopda Ta SeotroTaV] 
XO. ti & éorw; éx Baxydy te pnviers véov; 
x pn 
ATT. IlevOedts drwre, trais “Eyiovos matpos. 1030 
XO. ovat Boome’ Geds haiver péyas. 
AIT. wads dys; re tobT EdeEas; 7 ai Tots émoits 


1021—3. Tov Onpaypéray | yeharre mpocwmp meplBadre Bpoxov Oa- 
vaoyov | éx dyédav weodvra trav Mawvdiwy, Hartung. verba yeAwyri 
mpoowmw quae metro incommoda esse vidit Dindorfius, glossema ‘esse 
putat Weckleinius quod vocabulum aliquod rarius e textu extruserit, 
verbi causa xaporws vel xapomds; locum igitur hunc fere in modum 
restituere conatur, Gavdowmov Bpoxov meplBadre xapomds | éx’ dyéday re- 
corre Tov Mawddwy. 1022. él davaciuov P: 6, ért Fixius (Dindf.). 

1023 ‘fortasse és dyéAav’ Kirchf. mecovra P: mweadyre Scaliger 
(Elms. .» Nauck, Dind., Wecklein). 

1024.. edruxes P: drivers Heath (Elms., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell, 
Wecklein). 1026. éddvros éorerp Elms., éorerp’ dddvTwy Hartung. 

dpeos P: “Apeos Elms. (Schoenius). ‘‘égdeov ex Barnesii coniectura 
‘etsi non habeo aliud exemplum huius adiectivi’ (Hermann); sed édeos 
non solum libri [2720 vero, codex unicus], verum etiam Gregor. Cor. 
p- 402, Theodosius ap. Bekk. Anecdota 981, 13, qui diserte propter 
formam o¢geos h. 1. laudant” (Shilleto adv.) év yous Wecklein. 

1028. versum hunc, utpote a AZed. 54 sumptum, eiciebat Dobraeus. 
(Kirchf.). sive Tis sive Tis P: ta ed. Ald. ex Med. 1.c. 

103i. Oeds daivyn P: Kal yap Geds patve ed. Ald. avak Boduce 
Beds, Oeds d. vw. Herm. (Tyrrell). | Peds od d. pw. Schoenius, Kirchf. 
Geds halver viv péyas Paley. dvat & Bpduse, Oeds p. wu. Hartung. 
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xKalpes KAKOS Mpaccovel SecTroTaus, Wvas ; 
XO. evater féva MENETE BapRdpors’ 
/ 
| over, yap Seopev vTd poB@ TInTGw. 1035 
ATT. @/Bas & dvavdpovs bo ayes * * * *;- 
XO. 6: Atovucos 6 Asdvucos, ov OnBa 
Kpatos exour éwov. 
ATT. cuyyvoora fd col, anes er éLerpryacpevors 
Kakolot Yaipew, & yuvaikes, ov KaAoY. 1040 
XO. éveré pot, dpacov, tive popm OvnoKes 
bl bl / > 9 / 3 / 
GdtKOS GOUKa T éxTropliCwr , avnp; 
AIT. ével Ocparvay tiade OnBaias yOoves 
Nitrovtes €FERnpev “AGwirod foas, 
Nérras KiOarpadvetov eioeBarropev 1045 
IlevOevs te Kayo, SeoroTn yap elTropunr, 
Eévos & Os nuly ropros nv Oewpias. 
Tp@rov ev ovv Trompov Comey varros, 
Ta T €K TOOOY oiYyNnAaA Kal YAwWoons a0 
: / ¢ ¢ A 3 ¢ , 
SOEs; WS OPOpev OVX OpwpeEvol. 1050 
Hv & ayKos auhixpnuvoy, Udacr SvaBpoyor, 
mevKatcs cvoxiatlov, &v0a Mauwddes 
Kabnvr eyovoat yelpas év Tepmrvots mévoss. 
€ \ \ yA , 3 t 
at ev yap avTav Ovpcov éxAEXOUTTOTA 
1032. 47 P: 7 Brunck. 1037. Aidyvuoos ob P: Adds mats, ob Weckl. 
1037—8. ‘versus ex tribus, ut videtur, dochmiis compositus, sic vel 
simili aliquo modo restituendus, 6 Acdvucos 6 Atéds, ovxére OFBat, Kpdros 
éyouvo’ éudv’ (Dindorf). 1039 é£epy. (defunctis) éy@poto. Hartmann. 
1041. évvere P (Wecklein): @&ere Brunck. iver P: rim ed. Ald. 
et Chr. Pat. 653, dy’, elmé por, ppdoor, rive Ovjoxe pdpy; 
1043. Oepdavas editores priores (Musgr., Elms., Herm.); Oepdmrvas 
rectius recentiores. 1044. pods P: pods ed. Ald. 
1048. mixpdv P: moumpdy ed. Ald.; Chr. Pat. 676, mp&rov per eis 
XAonpoy Wor wov vdros. 1049. éxmoddv P: éx wodav Chr. Pat. 677. 
1050. dpapuev P: dp@uev Musgr. 1053. xdOnvr’ P: xadfvr’ Elms. - 
1054. ékAedourdros Ktoood Herwerden. | 


Ld 
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Kioo@® Kopntny avOis eEavérredor, 1055 

ai 8 ékrvrrodcas TroiKin’ ws TOOL Cvya 

Baxyetov avrexdalov GNAnAaLS pédos. 
TlevOeds & 6 TAnMaVv OnArvY ovy opav SyAov 

| neke roae @ Fev, ob pev éoraper, 

ouKe éEvxvodpat Matwvadwv dccos vobwv' 1060 
dyOov & érreuBas 1) éharnv Dnfrairyyeves 

Boy av 6p0es Mawadwv aiaxXpoupry tay. 
Touvtev0ev On TOD févou Tt Gad ope’ 

NaPBov yap éharys oupaviov aKpov KNadov 

KATHYED, IED; hryev eis pehay qéOov" 1065 

kukrovTo & wate ToEov | KUpPTOS TPOYOS 


répve ypapdopevos trepupopav éixodpomov' 


1055. avris P: avdus ed. Ald. 

1056. otxtd’ suspectum Nauckio. inter éxdurodoas et ‘mouxlr’ 
versum unum excidisse suspicatur Wecklein (1879). éumdéxovoat 
gout’ ws m@do Suya Madvig. al 8’, éxdurdvres Weckl. (Phil. Anz. 
1881). inter ai & et éxAcrotoas lacunam suspicatur Herwerden. 

1060. é8c0uvd8wv P: dccow vd0wy Tyrrell ed. 1. in ‘veteribus codici- 
bus’ 460wy scriptum fuisse falso affirmavit H Stephanus, cuius mendacio 
decepti alii alia coniecerunt, dro: ud0wy Musgr. (Paley), dccors udbov 
Heath (Schoenius), éoudvy pabetvy Reiskius; 6cov 7006 Elms., dccos 
écov Herm., éocous éxyhov Middendorf. Weckleinius, cui quondam voooy 
padely arriserat, nunc in scriptura codicis éc0 v68wv verbum oicrpnudvwv 
(sc. @orpnudvwr) latere suspicatur. ofewds dy Metzger. An mpbowbev 
_ wy, vel redcw cxomay, vel dacots GOpav ? dccots v60wy Tyrrell ed. 2. 

1061. dxOwv 8 én’ éuBas P: dyOov 8 éreuBas ed. Ald. - eds 
éddryv P: 7’ dAarny Tyrwhittus (Elms., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell); 7 édarny 
Schoenius (Kirchf., Nauck, Wecklein); és é\arqv' Herm. 

1063. rovvbdvde & 745 scribendum videtur Kirchhoffio. _ «&bvov 
Gaby’ 6p P, 7 a correctore inserto: Oavudcd’ opo Nauckius (Kirchf., 
Tyrrell). bap’ ope Wecklein. 10065. Kariyer jpéw jpéw a 

1066: xuxdovrar P: xukdovTo ed. Ald. ‘fortasse KiKry 8 ap’,’ 
Kirchf. | Mos a 

1067. mepipopav Edxet (E\xy manu sec.) Spduov P: wept popay erxn 
Spouov ed. Ald.: édtxodpbuov Reiskius (Dind., Wecklein); édxedpéuor 
Scaliger (Tyrrell). versum delet Schumacher; idem in v. 1061 éx0ou 
5° én’ éuBas mavult: 


a 
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” ae, 5) a ” 3 > \ ‘ mn 
éxapmrev eis yhv, epypat ovxl Ovnra Spar. 


IlevOéa S idpvcas édativwv ofwv ere, 
—é6pOov peOles Sa yepov BrAaornpy dvw 
atpéua, durdocov pu) avayaitioeé vw. 
6p0n & és dpOov aidép’ éarnpitero 
éyouca vorois SeorroTny épnpevov. 
ObOn Sé wGAXov 7H Kareide Mawddas’ 
dcov yap oo SHdos Hv Odocwv advo, 


\ \ Vi ...N > 7 9 3 A an: 
Kal Tov Eévov' Mev OVKET elgopay Trapny, 


éx & aifépos daovyn tis, Os wev eixacat 
A.ovucos, aveBonoev’ @ veavioes, 

dy@ Tov vwas Kaye Tapa T dpyta 
yérwv tiOéwevov' GAA TipwpeicOE vw. 


\ am wv? % 2 \ \ ’ \ 
Kal Tav aw nyopeve Kal.mpos ovpavov 


Kal yaiay éornpile fos cepvod Trupds. 
t ’ Wa wd a s) VAN / 

aiynoe & alOnp, siya & evrAesuos van 

- PUAN ele, Onpav 8 ov‘ av }xovaas Bonv. 

e 3 9’ \ Voe EN 9 ry , : 

at © waly nxXnV ov capds dedeyuéevar 

éoTncav oplai Kat dinveyKay Kopas. 

¢ mw 39 9 , a. Ae > 9 / 

68 avOus émexédXevoev’ ws 0 éyvdpioav 


cabn Kedevopov Baxyiov Kaduov xopar, 


5 s / / 
n&Eav TenEias WKYTHT OVY Haaoves 


1070 


1075 


1080 


1085 


1090 


1068, 1073, interpolatos esse censet Herwerden; satis defendit Chr. 


Pat. 662—3, dpOds & és épOdv aldép’ éornplfero. és khOva 3’. 


1068, sP (Tyrrell): ds post Barnesium fere omnes. 1070. d8xwv 


émi Hartmann. — 
1072. ph dvaxaticee P: pavaxatricece Dind. 


1083. éornpive P: éornpige ed. Ald. et Chr. Pat. 2259, kal yaiay 
éoripiie gb. o. 7.  yalndev éoripit¢e scribendum videbatur Kirchhoffio. 

1084. evAeyuos P: vrywos Chr. Pat. 2260 (quod Dind. solus recepit).. 

1087. ép0at P: 696% Wecklein (sc. 7a dra, coll. Soph. Z/. 27). 


‘ 1090. wocoves P: yooova Heath (Elms., Kirchf.’). 
Ss. iB | 
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Today éxovca. cuvTovots Spounpuact, 
pntnp “Ayaun avtyyovot 0 opoctropo. 
Tacat Te Banya Oud b€ yetuappov vans 
ayuev T érndwv Ocod mvoaicw éeupaveis. 
" g > 4  / f ay sf 

os © eldov éXatn Seotrorny édjpevov, 1005 
Tp@Tov pev avtTov Yepwadas KpatarBdorous 
Zppimtov, avtimupyov émiBaoat tétpar, 
bfoict T éNaTivotow nKovTiCeTo’ 
drArat 6€ Opcovs tecav S80 aibépos 
TlevOéws, croxyov SvoTHnvov' GAN ovK HvUTOV. 1100 
Kpetaoov yap invos THs mpoOupias eéyov 
KaOHoTO TANMO@V, ATrOpia NEANMMEVOS. 

/ \ of an l 
Téros d€ Spvivovs cuyKepavyotcaL KNAOSovs, 
pilas aveomrapaccoy aodypots pmoyXots. 
7 \ Or os s > > ser : 
evel d€ pwoyOwv tépuar ove é&nvutor, I105 
éieEAyain’ hépe, wepiotacat KUKAO 
mrTop0ov AdBecbe, Mauvades, Tov auBarnv 
Oijip ws EXwpev, und atrayyetAn Oeod 
Nopovs Kpudatous. at 5& pupiav yépa 

f 


1091. exovoa P: rpéxovoae (Schoenius) vel dpayodoa. Hartung 
collato Chr. Pat. 2015 (in commentario exscripto). versum interpolatum 
esse suspicatur Wecklein quod Paleio quoque in mentem venerat. 

1096. KparaBddous P: correctum e Chr. Pat. 667, Kana Kparat3e- 
Aw éBadrov, ayrip ye elo Bovres wérpav. 

1098. 6 P.: 7’ post Hermannum omnes. 

109g. dAdo P: ddAAat Brodaeus. 

1100. 7° éxov P: orbxov Reiskius. ovx #vuvrov Elms., auctore Por- 
‘sono ad Phoen. 463. 

1102. TAHMov P: rAHuwy ed. Ald. Kab7no8’ o TA}pwv Brunck 
(quod mavult Tyrrell). AeAnouévos P: AeAnupévos Musgr. 

1103. dSpvivous ouykepavrotoa (corruptum Nauckio) dddous P: 
ouyKpadalvoucat vel cuyrpiavovoa Piersonus, Spuivors cuvrpiawovoa KXa- 
dos Hartung (Wecklein). 1108—9. myd—xpupatous secludit Paleius. 
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mpocéGecay earn Kakavécrracay YOovos’ 1110 
tripod 6é Odocav vydbev yapaiTreTys 
a / 
TiMTEL TOS ovdAS pUPLOLS OLmOymact 
’ ta) \ ? \ XN > f 
TlevOevs’ Kaxod yap éyyvs @v éuavlave. 
: / \ / > ¢ / “4 
mpadtn € wntnp npgev tepia ovov | 
Kat tpoomitves viv" 6 O€ piTpay KOpNS amo IIIS 
Eppipev, OS viv yvapioaca pn KTAaVOL 
, ? / \ / 5 
TAnWwY “Ayan, Kat Eyes Trapntoos 
wravov’ éyad Tol, pATEp, eit Tats oéOev 
IlevOevs, dv érexes év Sopiors “Eytovos’ 
olxTetpe O & pNnTép pe pode Tais éuais 1120 
auaptiatcy maida odv KataKTavns. 
n © adpov é&seioa nat dsaatpodous 
/ e / b) b ) A > A \ aA 
_ KOpas €dtacova, ov ppovota a yen dPpovety, 
3 / / 3 2709 » f 
éx Baxytov xateiyet, ovd ereOé vw. 
NaBodca & wrévais aptotepav xépa, T125 
Trevpaicw avtiBaca Tod ducbaipovos 
aveotrapatey @pmov, ovy vie obévous, 
GAN 6 Beds evpaperav émedidov yepoir. 
"Ive 5é tart Oarep é&erpyafero 
pnyvdoa capxas, Avtovon T dYXdos TE TAS 1130 


1113 spurium esse censet Nauckius probante Weckleinio. 

1114. lepela P: tepla correxerunt Dobraeus et Elms. 

1116. xrdvy P: xravo. Brunck (Nauck, Kirchf., Dind., Paley, 
Tyrrell, Wecklein). 1119. ‘fortasse "Exidve’? Wecklein. 

1121. omépua odv Wecklein, qui ad locum Jed. 816 provocat ubi 
PC ody orépya, ceteri codices o& raide vel (uti hic P et C) ody maida 
habent. | 

1123. xp P (Nauck, Kirchf.?, Wecklein): xpiv ceteri omnes 


Brunckium secuti. 1124. Baxxetov P: Baxxlouv ed. Ald. — 
1125. ‘ax wdévyns?” Kirchf. @d€vaior yelp’ apicrepay Bothius, 
év wdévais 8’ aporepay xépa Mekler. wrévyv apiorepdy yept Minervini. 


whévator deEvay xXépa Humphreys, Amer. Fourn. of Philology, ii 220—3. 
b= 2 


( 
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A A 5. - > ¢ an! 
émeltye Baxyav' nv dé waco opov Bon, 
6 pev otevavov bcov étUyxavey TrEw?, 
ai & jrddralov. edepe & N pev w@rEvNV, 
e 9 9 A > , ‘s lal be 
» © tyvos avtais apBvrats’ yupvodvto oé 
mrevpal oTapaypols’ waca SO yuatwowéevn 1135 
xeipas, duecpalpife capna MevOéas. 
KelTaL O€ Ywpis TOua, TO pev VITO aTUpPXoLS 
métpais, TO S Ans év Babv&irAw Hon, 
od paciov Sntnua’ Kpdtra & aOdor, 
Omep AaBovoa TUYXavEL wNTNP YeEpoir, 1140 ° 
anéao ér axpov Ovpaov ws GpeaTépov 
, / \ A / 
dhépes A€ovTos Sia KuOarpdvos pécou, 
Nutrova adedgas ev yopoics Mauasdar. 
yaopet S€ Onpa dSvaTréTu@ yavpoupévn 
TeLyeov ow TOYS, avakadrodca Bakywov 1145 
Tov EvyKuvayov, tov Evvepyatny dypas 
TOV KaXXivikoy, 7 SdKpva viKNndopel. 
b \ \ > AQ? 9 \ a a 
éy@ wey ovv THO éxmrodav TH Evppopa 
Bld > 3 / \ an \ / 
amet, Ayauny mpl. morety pos Sepata. 
TO cwdpoveiy dé Kab céBew Ta THY Oedy I150 
1132. orvyvagwy P: orevagev ed. Ald. érvyXave Tvewy 
(7Aéwy a manu prima) P: ériyxav’ éumvéwv post Reiskium Dind., quo 
recepto etiam écov, uti monuit Weckleinius, in monosyllabon ws corri- 
gere necessarium fuisset. ériyyavey mvéwy ceteri omnes. 
1133. dvépepe P: pepe Duportus. dye, pép’ 4 wev Herm. 
éhévyv P: orévnv ed. Ald. 
1134. ‘yuuvodor Oé wAevpa Piersonus et Porsonus; yupvovre dé m)ev- 


pds Herm. 1136. dtecpépise capxa P: dtecgpatpige cdpxas ed. Ald. 
1137. Tuprois P: cripdors Barnes. 1138. G68w, correctum in $87, P. 
1140. éviep? Shilleto. jarep Hartmann. I141. writac’ P: 


ahétac’ Brodaeus. | 
1147. ‘scribendum aut (cum Heathio) 7 (Sch., Weckl.), aut quod 
verum puto, 7’ Kirchf.! @ Reiskius. vixngopet P: vixn dépe Hartung. 
1148. 776’ addidit Reiskius. | 
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cy b) » < \ j ‘ 
Ka TOY’ oiwat & avTO Kat codwTaTov 
a S . A 4 
Ovntoicw evar YpHwa Tolar “Ypwpevors. 





XO. avayopevowpev Barytov, 
>) U \ 
avaBoacwpeyv Evpopav 
Trav Tov dSpaxovros éxyevéra IlevOéws, = 1155 
\ \ A \ 
Os Tav Ondvyevh oToXNay 
vapOnka te tiatov “Atoay 
éraBev etOupcor, 


‘Tipr. yy’ attd P: & aird Chr. Pat. 1146 et Orion Anth. 4p. 553 
rav7To Reiskius. ; : 

T1152, xphua P et Chr. Pat. 1147: xrfjua Orion uw. s. (Kirchf., 
Nauck, Wecklein). | 

1153. Baxxelwy P: Baxxetoy Ald., Bdxxvov post Herm. omnes. 

1155. IZev@éws P: rod IE. ed. Ald. Ilev6éos éxyevéra, Wilamowitz. 

1157. Te microv Aiday P: re, morov “Atég—ratpov Herm. 
Buorovidwy Tyrwhitt, 7’ ért crovaxats? Kirchf. Kiccoxatray collato 
1055 Ingram, éraxrév"Acday Tyrrell. forsan aut mpodmrov" Acday aut Bax- 
rpov vel xévtpov" Aida. micrdv"Atda (pignus vel omen mortis)? J S Reid. 
ért ordu’ "Avda N Macnicol, Classical Review, iii 72, coll. 857 et Pind. 
Pyth. iv 44 xOdmov “Acdov oréua. 8s Ondrvyev oroddv Te papOnka 8. 
ém Ato wov “Aréa, Wilamowitz. | 
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Tadpov mponyyiTipa suppopas exo. 

Banyat Kadpetan, 1160 
rov Karrivixov Krewdy ekerpakare 

eis ryoov, eis Saxpva. 

Kanes ayav, év aipats otdlovoay 

nxépa treptBanreiv TéKvov. 





GAN eicop® yap els Somovs Sppwpéevny 1105 
TlevOéws “Ayauny pntép ev diactpodors 
dacous, SéyerOe Kdpwov eviov Oeod. 
ATATH, | poe: 
"Aatades Banxau, XO. té p’ opoOvvers OB; 
AT. dépopev ef opeos | 


ENiKa veotromov eri péradpa, 1170 


1161. é£emrpdiaro P: ékempagare Scaliger. 

1162. eis yévov P: correxit Canter. 

1164. xépa mepiBareiy réxvov P: ‘scribendum xépa Barely réxvy’ 
Kirchf.; (omisso xépa) wepiBareltv téxvov J F Davies, wr. xépa (omisso 
TéKvoV el réxvov) Tyrrell. xépa Barely réxvov ? Wecklein. 


1168. Spououvs P: douovs H Stephanus. 1167. ettov Herm. 
1168. yun P: dyad’y ed. Ald. rl we (5h addit ed. Ald.) épGeis 


(dp00ts H Stephanus, Nauckius) # P: ri me iterare vult Nauckius; 
rl pw’ dpoddives & Herm. iEaley, Wecklein); riva Opoets (Scaliger) avday 
Hartung; 7 ue Opoeis 748’ & Fixius; ri we Oh dpoes & Schoenius. 


1169. dpéwv P: dpeos Plutarch. v. Crasst 33, Polyaenus 7, 41 (Herm., 
Schoenius, Nauck, Kirchf., Wecklein). 
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pakaptov Onpav. 
XO. 6pé Kai ce déopat ciyKwpor. 
AT. wap wa rovd advev Bpoxwv 

NéovTtos —V v — véov ivi, 

‘Os Opay mapa. L175 
XO. wddev épnpias ; 
AT. Kidatpdv XO. ti Kibatpov ; 
AT. Karedovevoey vu. 
XO. tis & Badodoa tpdta; AT. euov ro yépas. 
XO. pdxap’’Aya’n AT. wrnfopue ev Oracots. 1180 
XO. tis ddrna; AT. tra Kdduou XO. ri Kadpou,; 

AT. yéveOva 
eT ee peT ewe Tovd 
EOuye Onpds. evtuyns oy 4S aypa. 


avTioT pod}. 
pérexé vuv Ooivas. XO. Ti peréyo Thapwn ; 
AI. véos 6. pdayos ap- 1185 


UA € \ f lt € \ / 
TL Yyevuy UTO KOpvl aTradoTpLya 


1171. paxdpiov Onpawa P et Plutarch. mor. p. 501 b; paxaplay 
Ojpav Plutarch. v. Crasst 33 (Elms., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell); uaxdprov 
Ojpav Polyaenus z. s. (Herm., Sch., Kirchf., Nauck, Wecklein). Cf. 868. 

1172. Op@ Te...cvyKwuos, ® Herm. ve et d addidit Ald., om. P. 

1173. ‘lacunam post Bpdxwv indicavit Canterus’ (Dind.).. 

1174. vw P: dv Stephanus, rectius Aly Brunck. quem secuti sunt 
omnes praeter Weckleinium, qui coniecit Adovros —~~— véov Tey 
collato /fh. 7. 1239 ubi déper vw corruptum est e dépe & tyw*. 

1179. mpwTa P: mpdéra ye Ald.; mpwra post Herm. omnes, praeter 
Schoenium qui mpdrd 7 éudv ro yépas Agavae tribuit. éuov éuov P: 
éuov semel Plut. Crass. 33 (quem secuti sunt omnes). | 

1181. ATA. ante ra Kdduov primus addidit Heathius. 

yéveOda bis P: correxit Heathius. : 

1183. edTuxs (ebruxels a correctore) 745’ dypa P: XO. edruyxets Ta0 
dypq ed. Ald. (Elms., Herm., Wecklein, AT’... Sch.); edruxis y’ a8’ &ypa 
Nauck (Kirchf.?, Dind., Paley, XO. Tyrrell)t. 1184. 7AGuov Hartung. 


* Aéovtos mnAodovov veov iv, H. Macnaghten, coll. Aesch. Ag. 717, 730 mndo- 
dovots év arats. t post hunc versum trimetri duo exciderunt (Wilamowitz). 
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earrdxopoy Oannret. 
XO. «mpére y wdoTe Onp drypavdos hoy. 
AI. 6 Bdkytos xuvayéras 
sohos copes avérnn érb Onpe 7 1190 
rovde Mauvdéas. 
XO. 6 yap dvaké aypeus. | 
AT. érrawets; XO. ti & érrava; 
AT. tdaya dé Kaduetor | 
XO. Kalb mais ye IlevOeds parép AI. érawécerat, 
XO. AaB8otcav aypay AT. rave Neovtopuyn 1196 
XO. wepisoav AI. mweptcods. XO. aydddee; AT. 
yéyn@a 
peyara peyara Kab 
pavepa Ta8 dypd KaTeipyacpuéva. 
XO. detfov vuv, @ Tadawa, anv vixnpopov 1200 
3 a Vv A / 3 3 / 
acToloww aypav nv dépovae édndvEas. 
_ 1187. Bdddke P: OdAXe Musgr. (Schoenius, Kirchf.*, Nauck, 
Dindf., Tyrrell, Wecklein). 

1188. XO. primus addidit Tyrwhitt. _— Tpére yap wore Onpds 
dypavrouv PoBy (P58y Brodaeus, PbBy alii) P: wrpéer y’ wore Op dypavdos 
~68y Kirchf. (Tyrrell, Wecklein). 1189. Baxxetos P: correxit Ald. 

| 1190. odds copds P: sopds copHs post Brunckium omnes. 
| dvérnrev P: avérnd’ Dind. (Tyrrell, Wecklein). Onpa 
Tovie P: Ofjpardvde (Elms., Paley); 0jpg¢ rodée Herm. (Schoenius, Nauck, 
Kirchf.?, Dind., Tyrrell, Wecklein). I1g2. ‘qu. gaypeds’ Dobraeus. 
1193. 78 addidit ed. Ald.; omiserat P: ‘vel sic vel rl o’ érawd 


legendum videtur” Kirchf. ‘T194. dé xa P: dé Ald. 
1195. ‘kal wats—mepicods choro, dyd\\yn Agavae, reliqua choro 


tribuit P: correxit Herm., partim aliis praeeuntibus’ (Dindf.). émat- | 


vevoerat P: correxit Ald. = = 1196. Yeovroduy P: -& Dind. (Tyrrell). 
1197. mepicodas P: mepicody Brodaeus. 
1199. 7d5’ épya P: rdpy’ éyw Herm.; r¢de y@ L Dindorfius (G 
Dind., Schoenius, Paley, Wecklein) : 7@8’ &ypq Nauck, Tyrrell. 
AT. yéynba—gaveps rade XO. yg Karewpyaoueva Kirchf.'; XO. post va 
transtulit Wecklein,. 1200. viv P: yup ed. Ald. 


Rts 
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AT. @ KadXitrupyoy dotv @nBaias yOoves 

/ ma Ym ©. »¥ re oo» 

vaiovTes, X00 ws tonre THVd aypar, ' 

Kaédpou Ouyarépes Onpos hv jnypevoapmev 

QUK ayKUAwTOIs Ocooarav oTOXdoMacLW, 1205 

ov OuKTVOLTW, GAA AEvKOTHYETL 

NeElpGv akpaior. KaTa Kopmatew peor 

Kal NoyxoTroLav bpyava KTacAat warnv; 

e a / b) 27 A \ / > ¢/- 

nets O€ YY avTH yeupt TOvde O Etromev 

xapis te Onpos d&pOpa Svehopjoaper. I210 
” \ ¢ / > / / 

Tov po. jTatTnp o mpéaBus; éd0éTw TréXas. 

IlevOevs 7 éucs tats Tod ‘ctw; atpécOw NaBov 


1203. tere P: tdnre ed. Ald. 

1205. adykurwrots P: dyxvAnrots ? Nauck. avn. crit. (Dind., Tyrrell, 
Weckl.). 

% 1207. Kdra Koumdtew P et editores omnes: malim xg7’ dxovrigev. 
xXpéwy...uarnv P: transponit Nauck (Wecklein). 

1208. py’ dvapracba J Hilberg. 

1209. 6éta’ry P: dé 7’ a’ry Kirchf.2 (Wecklein). 7éde P: révée 
ed. Ald. 

1210. xwpls re Onpds P: xwpis oidhpov 7’ Pierson; xwpls réy’ abépos 
(praeeunte Ruhnkenio qui xwpls &npos coniecerat) Wecklein (a6np° ém.do- 
parts, dxls, Sopts); xwpls re doptdos Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

1212. aipécdw P: aipécOw Portus. alpécdw Barav (Suppl. 468) 
Hartmann. 


74, 


1213. 


mat Chr. 


Barnes. 
1214. 
1216. 
1217. 
1218. 
1220. 
1221. 


EYTPIITAOT 


THKTOV TPOS OLKOVS KALLAKoY TpoTapLBacets, 
OS Taccarevon KpaTa TpiyrAvpols TOE 
A€ovTos Ov Tapes Onpacac eyo. [215 


KAAMOS. 


EreaOé wor Pépovtes AOALov Bapos 
/ 
TlevOéms, érecOe, mpoomonXol, Sopav tapos, 
od cdua poydav jupioss SyTHpmace 
dépw 10d evpov év Kifaipadvos mrvyais 
*O\ a 
StacTapaKkTov, Kovdéy év TAUT® TédM 1220 
/ - : 

NaBov, év VAN Kelpevoy SucevpéeToo. 
nKovoa yap tov Ouyatépwy Todpnpara, 
v > oF | lA x \ 
non KaT adoTu TEeLyéwv Ecw BEeBos 
avy T® yépovTte Tetpecia Baxyov mapa’ 

? 
maw oé€ Kaprpas els dpos KoptGopat 1225 
\ a i 
tov KatOavovta traida Mawadev tro. 

Se \ > / > > / \ 
Kat THY wey “Axtaiov’ "Apiatai@ tore 

A iy a) 
Texodoav etoov Avrovony “Ivd 0 aya 
na * rae A 3 

ér aud dSpupois olatpoTAnyas adnias, 

TwrekTav P: mnxr&v ex Phoen. 491 Barnesius, quod confir- 
Pat, 1263, wyxras krlwakas. mpds otky Scaliger, mpds otkors 


rpryhbdos kdpa réde Shilleto (in Thuc. 1 14 § 4). 

dOdov Séuas ? Nauck. anz. crit. 

déuwv wédas dubitanter conicit Wecklein collato HZ. /. 139. 
poxPav vulgo: w6x9wv Wecklein. 121g. Kiepdvos P.* 
‘lege weodv cum Reiskio,’ Dobraeus. 

duceupérw P: Sucedperov Reiskius, ducevpérws Dobraeus et 


Hermannus. versus Nauckio et Weckleinio suspectus. 


1223. 


éow P: eéow Dind. 1224. mwép¢ P: mdpa Musgr. 


(in textum receperunt editores recentiores praeter Tyrrellium omnes). 


1227. 


dxratwv? P: ’Axréwv’ Dind. (Tyrrell). dpurréa P: ’Apicrég 


L Dindorfius (Kirchf.1, Nauck, Dind., Paley, Tyrrell); "A peoratou Miltonus, 
"Aptoraiy Heath (Elms., Herm., Schoenius, Kirchf.2, Wecklein). 
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thv & eimé ris por Sedpo Baxyeiw Todt 1230 
oteiyew Ayatny, ovd axkpavtT nKovoapev 
, \ b) } ” b 3 / 
Nevecw yap auTHV, Ow ovK evdaipova. 
AT. warep, péytotov Kopracay Tapecti oot, 
TavTov apiotas Ouyarépas o7retpat paKxp@ 
A. fe > Ses 2 > Ff 
Ovnrav’ amdcas eitrov, éEoyws O epeé, 1235 
vA a a 
tas tap (torois éxdiTodea KepKioas 
els petlov HKw, Onpas aypevery yepotv. 
/ >, 3 3 J ¢ Cc oN U 
dépw & év wdévaiow, WS Opds, TaAde 
AaBovoa Tapioteia, goto mpds Sopots 
~ © a, \ nr, 
ws adv kpewacy ov dé mdatep déEas yepotv’ 1240 
/ aA A 
yaupovpevos S€é Tois éuols aypevpace 
/ y2 ’ mn, / \ 5 
Kare didous eis Oaita’ paxdptos yap éi, 
fs. ¢€ A / 
pakaplos, Nueav Toad é&eipyacpevov. 
Ky / . @ n 
KA. @ wévOos ov pietpntov ovd’ oldy 7° ideiv, 
/ a / : 
ovoy Taraivats yepow éFeipyacpévov. 1245 
\ \ A fa) 
Kadov TO Odua KkataBarotca Saipoow 
> \ A / a 
évl daira OnPas tacde Kaye Tapakaneis. 
Oljol KAKOV pEV TPOTA GOV, ErrelT EwOv’ 
¢€ ¢ \ Coa b) / / ~ ~\?> 
- @S 0 Deds nuds évdiKws-pév, AXN dyav 
Bpoptos ava& amddeo oixetos yeyos. 1250 
AT. os dvoKkorov To ynpas avOpedroas Edu 


1230. T7v5 P: rhv 0 Barnes. | 

1232. atrys P (Matthiae, Kirchf, Tyrrell); atrhv, Scaliger, 
Kirchf.?, ceteri. Elmsleio ‘ parum referre’ videtur. 

1237. pelfov P 3 Chr. Pat. 163, eis petfov jéw: melfov’ ed. Ald. 
(Elms., Paley). 

1240. ay Kpewacby P: dyxpeuacby Herm. (Dind.). 

1241. éuns P: euots ed. Ald. 

1245. é&etpyacpuevey, littera » duobus punctis notata, P: -yévov Ald. 
versum interpolatum esse existimat Middendorf, probante Weckleinio. 

1246. Kxaddv mpddvua? Wecklein. kaddv ye G0jua Hartmann. 
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éy T oupact oxvOpwrov. Ge Tais éuos 
\. / 
evOnpos ein, untpos eikacOels TpoTross, 
Zz ¢ 
or év veaviatcs OnBatows apa 
Cal 3 a 9 3 \ fal , 

Onpav dpuyver. GdAa Oeopayeiy povoy 1255 

®. aA / / ; 

olds tT éxeivos. vouleTnTéos, -TraTep, 

9 y / x, A PS an 3 x ? ? b \ 
covaTiv. tis avTov dedp av ovrw els éunv 

ae eas M osceN Sai . 

KANEGELEV, WS LON ME THV EVOALLOVA ; 

KA. ged hed° Ppovycacar pév of édpacare, 
Gdynoer adyos Sewvov. et OE OLa TéNOVS 1260 
év TOO del pevelt ev @ KabéoTaTe, 

9 9 la / ’ 9 \ A 
ovk evtvyodaat doer ovyl dvoTvyeiv. 

AI. ci & ov kadas tavd 4 Th AUVTNPaS ExeL; 

KA. mperov peév eis tovd aidép’ dupa cov pées. 

AT. tdov" ri pot tovd éEurretras etcopap ; 1265 

KA. &@ avros 7 oot peraBords exe Soxet; 

AI. Aapmporepos 7 mply Kal dutreTéctepos. 

KA. 76 6€ wronbev rod ers of Wuyh rapa; 

AT. ove otda todios Todo, yiryvouat 5é Tas 
évyovs petactabeioa tay tapos dpevav. 1270 

KA. xKAvots ay oty Te Katroxplvar av cadds; 

1252. okv0pwrds P: cxvOpwrdy ed. Ald. el 5¢ P: elOe ed. Ald. 

-1254. Or évP: érws? Wecklein. duaP: ‘probabilius daud’ (Dindorf). 

1257. ool 7 éorlv. tis P: covcrly. ris Kirchhoffius et Nauckius 

(Dind., Wecklein); cot ’orw: ris Paley; col 7’ éorl xduol uh copois: 

xalpew Kaxots. rod ’orw. rls ed. Ald., quam Tyrrellius solus inter recen- 

tiores secutus est. ‘locum Musuri [editoris Aldini] libidine turpiter 
interpolatum primus me auctore in integrum restituit Nauckius eiectis 
ineptis illis additamentis’ (Kirchhoff). 


1265. 7av 8 P: rév’ H Stephanus. 

1268, 76de7e P.: 760° ére ed. Ald. 

1269—70. unum inter hos duo versus Cadmi versum excidisse, inter- 
rupto Agavae sermone, coniecit Nauckius. deleto proximo versu, yty- 
veokw 6€ mws Kirchhoffius, xwoduae 6é rws S Allen (ap. Tyrrell.). 

1271. copes P: cadés Reiskius. | 


AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 


1272. 
1273, 
1275, 
1246. 
1279. 
1280. 
1281. 
1283. 
1285. 
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¢ 5) / , 9 aA! CY , 
WS ExXhEANT MAL Y GA Wapos EelTopMEV, TraTep. 
A 9 5 e / } 
eis Trotov AAOES oiKOY VuEvaiwY MLéTa ; 
A > »” ¢ “y / ’ ane / 
oTrapTo pp eédaxkas, wos Aéyouo, “Kyiove. 
/ 5 > v a > / fal / 3 
Tis oUY ev OlKOLS Trails éyéveTO O@ TOGEL; 1275 
/ > A \ \ , 
IlevOevs, un re kal matpos Kowovia. 
WA a : > / 14 
Tivos mpocwmov OnT év ayKadaus eyeLs ; 
, oo 9 » ¢ l 
NéovTos, WS y ehacKoy at Onpodpevar. 
oKéyrar vuv op0ds, Bpayds 6 moxdos eiocoeiv. 
i / f n 
éa, TL Neveow; Ti Héepopas TOO ev Yepoty; 1280 
xO, 7A \ , t 
aOpnoov avto Kat cadéotepov pade. 
ec cn / of- e / 3 > , 
Op@ méeytoTov adyos n Tadaw éyo. 
a / 
Gv Got AEovTL haiveTat TpocetKévas ; 
XN: - 
ovK arr IlevOews 4 Tadaw eyo Kapa. 
3 / ( \ 
@paywEevoy ye Tpocbev ) oé yvopicat. 1285 
Tis éxtavéy viv; mas éuas HrAOev yépas ; 
, 3 3 / > e 3 3 A , 
dvoTny arnder, ws év ov Kaip@ Tape. 
9 \ 
hey’, WS TO MéAXOY Kapdia mandy’ exes. 
, / i: 
oU VW KaTéxTAaS Kab Kaciyvnrat oéOev. 


\ 


é\MéAnouwat P: ékdéAnowat ed. Ald. 

duevalwy P: tuévorov Scaliger. 

‘fortasse ods méce’ Kirchf. 

éuol P: éun ed. Ald. éuh...ckowwvla Hartung. 

vov P: vy (‘nescio an praestet wy’), Elms. 

pépowat P: dépoxev Elms. 

avdris Reiskius: avis vel aire Dobraeus. 

wpoceokévar P: mpoceckévac Brunck. 

olwarynévov P (Kirchf.1): @uwyuévory post Elms. Dind., Paley, 


Tyrrell; yuayuévov Musgr. (Herm., Nauck, Kirchf.?, Wecklein). 
1286. 7Ades P: 7A6’ els (vel és) x¢pas ed. Ald. ‘non dubitarem 
reponere #AGev, si certum esset praepositionem recte abesse posse’ 


Elms. 


nvdev (Herm., Nauck, Kirchf.?, Dind., Weckl.). éu’ 7\Oev és 


xépas Tyrrell. 


1289. 


kaclyvnro: P: xaovyvira Barnes, xaclyvnrat Markland quod 


omnes receperunt. 
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AY. 
KA. 
AY. 
KA. 
AT, 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AT. 


AY. 
KA. 


1290. 


1291. 


1297. 
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Tov & WET; 7 KAT OiKOD 3 f) TrOLOLS TOTONS 1290 
obmrep mpl "Axtatiova Siédayov KvVES. 
TL O Eus KiPaupar’ nrOe Sucdatiwov 066 ; 
exeptopet Oeov cas te Bakyelas ponwr. 
nets & éxeioe Tive TPOT@ KaTNpapeD; 
éuavnte, waca T é&ceBaxyevOn Tors. 1295 
Auovucos nuds brEo, apts pavOavo. 
uBpw Yy uBpic Geis Oedv Yap OvY nyeiade Viv. 
TO pikraroy 6€ CHua Tov Tadds, TaTEp; 
eyo pods Too é&epevvyjcas épo. 
n wav év apOpois cuyKexAnpevoy KAaA@S; 1300 
IlevOet 5é€ Ti pépos adpoovyns mpoocnk ens; 

Cc oA > 7 > Cf ba / f 
vty éyéve? opotos, od céBwv Oeov. 

\ la f 3 f ) U 

Towryap ovvyrre TravTas eis pliav BraByp, 

e A t 7? ey , } 
vas te Tovde O, wate Siorécat Sopous 
Kab, OoTLS ATEeKVOS dpoévwv Taldav YeyOs 1305 
THS ons TOO épvo0s, @ TadNaLva, VNdvOS 
aloxyicta Kab Kaxiota KaTOavev? bpd, » 
& A 3 > / 3 ray A 9 / 
@ Saye avéBred, O¢ Tuveixes, @ TEKVOD, 
ToUpoy pekaOpov, TaLd0os && Epis yeyos, 
TONEL TE TapBos noOa’ Tov ‘yepovra 6€ 1310 

 ’v wolots Témrots coniecit Wecklein. 

axralwva P: ’Axréwva Dind. (Tyrrell). 

vBpw P: vy’ addiderunt Heathius et Dobraeus (Elms., Schoe- 


_nius, Kirchf., Dind., Paley, Tyrrell, Wecklein) ; §Bpes Brunck, ‘fortasse 
UBpicu’, Paley; duivy praeeunte Hermanno Nauck.; t@picev vel UBpig’ 


A. Palmer. 
1300. ouyKexAnuévoy a prima manu P: ovyxexexAy- omnes praeter 
_ Dind. qui gvy- praetulit: cuvyKexAeuévoy ed. Ald, lacunam post - 
hunc versum indicavit Matthiae, praeiverat Victorius. 
1302. ddpdvns Housman, Classical Rev., ii 245. = 
1308. @] 6v superscriptum in P. dvéBrerev P: dvéBred’ 


Dobraeus et Elmsleius. 


AL. 


1312. 
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> : b) A 
ovdeis vBpifew NOeX etoopay TO cov 
Kapa’ Sixnv yap akiay édapPaves. 
vov 8 é« douwv atiuos exBeBANcopmar 
‘ A 4 4 
6 Kadduos 6 péyas, 8s TO OnBaiwv yévos 
éotreipa Kaknunoa KaAdoTOV Gépos. 1315 
9 I > b a \ \ foe es See XN e/ 
@ dirtar avdp@v, Kal yap OUKET WV OMes 
A t ” > 9 t * t 
Tav diratatov euory apiOunoes, TéEKxvor, 
OUKETL yevelou TovdE Oiyyavov Yepl, 
iN a 
TOV NTpOs avday TraTépa TpoaTTVEEL, TéKVOY, 
Néyor' Tis aduKel, TIS o aTynaler, yépov; 1320 
TiS onY Tapacce Kapdiavy AUTNPOS BY ; 
rey, OS KOAaLM TOY adiKobYTA o, & TATED. 
la) > ’ , 
vov & Ordos pév eis eyo, TANpmov Sé av, 
> \ \ ! , 
oiKTpa Sé LATHP, TANpovEs bé€ oUYYoVoL. 
> > e/ 4 e : A 
et 0 €otw boTis Satmdvev viephpovel, 1325 
D] AQs 3 / / e / , 
els TODD aOpnoas Oavarov HyeicOw Oeovs. 
\ \ An : 
TO pev oov arya, Kadue ods & eyes Sixnv 
mais trades .akiav pév, adyewnv Sé col. 
3 , ec Han \ vy 3 U 
@ Tatep, opas yap Ta“ bow peTeoTpady 
* x * * * * # 


érduBavev P: é\duBaves Hermannus ad Or. p. 65 (Weck- 


lein); éAduBav’ dv Heathius; ‘dv éhaBev av Elms. Med. p. 150, ipse cogi- 
tabam de 7’ dv vel potius rdv’ (Dobraeus). | 


1317. 
1318, 
1320. 


1329.. 


réxvev P: réxvov Reiskius. 
Oryyavw P: Oyydvwv Brodaeus. 
tls o” adduxet P: rls dduxe? Barnes. 


post hunc versum lacunam versuum haud paucorum primus 


-indicavit Tyrwhittus qui versum unum e schol. in Ar. Put. 907 Euripidi 


reddidit, 


el un yap tdcov édaBov eis xépas pwvoos; Agavae orationem 


nobis deperditam commemoravit Apsines rhetor a Musgravio primum 


laudatus 


(ed. Walz IX 587, 590); integrum codicem usurpavit Chrestz 


Patientis auctor, qui e numero versuum deperditorum complures in usus 
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Luciani Pis- Nakoréy év wérpatow evpéeoOat pdpov. 
ars. * * =  *- SS = S 
C. P. 1312 ‘was cat vv n dSdotnvos evraBovpévn 
‘ 1313 mpos orépva Odpa; tiva (d€) Opnrnocw rporoy ; 
Schol..in Ar. ef py yap iWiov €daBov eis xelpas puocos 
Plutumoo7.* * = & e * 
C. P. 1256 xaraondcacOa may pédos'> — ~ — 
a , ¢ 2 ' 
1257 Kvuvodca oapkas aomep e&eOpepauny: 
> > , a a 6 , 2 
1466 ép, @ yepate, Kpara Tov TpicabAiou 
1467 6p0ds mpocappoocwper, erovoy(?) dé rap 
1468 odp éEaxpiBdocapev eis Goov mapa. 
1469 @ idratov mpocwror, & véa yévus,? 
* * * * * * * 
1470 idov ckad’nrpa THd€ abv Kp’TT@ Kapa‘? 
1471 ta & -aipodupta Kal xatndroxcpéeva® - ; 
1472 peAn 
# 


* * * * * 
MIONYCOC. 
* * * * x * * 


1664 els Seopa 7 AGE Kal Aoyor vBpicpara.® 
1663 rovydp TéOvnkev av éexpqy AKO vr0. 

: ‘ a A 4 fA) < > di 7 
1667 Kat ravra peyv mémovOev ovros (évdixas’). 

1668 @ & av madetv. Set adv (?) od Kpdio Kaka. 
1674. Aurety modw tHvd dvociov pacparos 
1675 (oolav) twovoas TOO’ ov Exrewav dixnv® 
1676 xat pnkéer eodetv? warpid’ ov yap evoeBés. 

a k * * of 


1690 avrés 8 & péArews! aypar éxmdrAnoew, Ppacw. 


suos convertit, quorum duo indicavit Porsonus més cal wy 7 dvarTyvos 
evAaBounevy mpds orépva OGuar; Thva (de) Opnvijcw tpdrov; plures eruere 
conatus est Kirchhoffius in Phz/ologo vil 78, quos, habito tamen delectu 
quodam, Weckleinius in contextum revocavit. ) 


1 Auctor Christi Patientis more suo scripserat dws karacmdoae (sic) 
kal cdpumayv pédos (cf.ib. 1315), correxit Wecklein. ? rdv rpicd\Bcov auctor | 
C. P.(correxit Burges). vv. 1466—8, 70, Weckleinius consulto (ut videtur) 
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Spacwy yevnoes peraBarav, Sayap Te of 1330 
éxOnpiabeia’® Speos adraker TvTOr, 
e\ ” 4 ¢ . / @ \ ; Px, 
hv "Apeos eoyes Appoviay Ovntos yeyas. 
” \ iz q Coc DS ! 
dxov 5€ porywv, ypnopmos ws eyes Axos, 
ras meT aroxov, BapBapwv nyovpevo 
eas Ml xov, BapBdper rryovpevos. 
b] / 
modNas O€ Trépoes AvaplOu@ oTpaTevpaTe 1335 
t . \ / f 

moves OTav dé Aogiov ypnoTnptov 
StapTdcwot, vootrov ad\ov Tanwv 

f ‘s \ 3 ¢ / ‘er 
aynoovor aé 0 “Apns ‘Appoviay te praeras 
paKxapov T és aiay cov Kabidpvces Biov. 
Tad? ovxl Ovntod marpos éxyeyds Aéyo 1340 
. Atovucos, adda Znvos et 5€ cadpoveiv 
éyvwd’, or ovK HOérETE, TOv Atos yovor 
EVOALMOVOLT AV TULpaYoV KEKTHMEVOL. 


omisit. 3 Maluit Weckleinius, versibus duobus (1469 et 921) in 
unum conflatis, ex altero loco & giArdrn mpdcoyus adsumere, quae verba 
etiam in Hel. 636 leguntur. »4 Auctor Chr. Pat. ohv...xdpay (initio 
versus @ mat scripsit Burges). ° Eur. Suppl. 826, card pmev dyvéw 
Hroxloned’. 6 Auctor Chr. Pat. Nbyous éumarypdrwy (mutavit Weck- 
lein) ; etiam in v. 446 els deoua 7’ 7rOes. 7 idem ovx dxwv et 9 ide 
(utrumque correxit Kirchhoff). 8 Auctor Chr. Pat. dixny tlvovras 


Too’ dv exrewvay HO byw (Oéus Burges): Sixnv transposui et dolav scripsi, 
quod confirmant 770. 1315, dover dvocins opayaiow et Or. 500, aluaros 
Stknv oolav dtdkovr’. 10 idem otros & & wéAAec: correxit Kirchhoff. 


1330. versum hunc Euripidi primus restituit Matthiae e schol. in 
‘Dionysium Perieg. v. 391, ubi cum sequentibus duobus citatur. 


1331—2 inter se transponit Wecklein, praeeunte Schoenio. 

1332. dpmovias: correxit Ald. 1333. oxwy P: correxit Ald. | 

1339. éyKka@idpvoe. Burges (Chr. Pat. 1754). Biov P: déuas 
coniecit Nauckius. 

1342. 87’ P: ov Nauck. ann. crit. 

1343. evdanovotr’ av P (Elms., Kirchf., Nauck, Wecklein): yvda- 
povetr dv Musgr. (Dind., eb- Herm., Schoenius, Paley, Tyrrell). 

S. B. 6 


82 ? ETPITIIAOT 
AT. Addvuce, MaocopecOa a, nouKnKkaper. 
AI. dW euabe® pds, ore S eyphy, ove oete. 1345 
AT. éyvdxapev tadT* adr’ ére&épxer iar. 
AI. Kai yap mpos tuav Oeds yeyos VBprfounr. 
AT. dpyas mpéres Oeovs ovx oprotovabar Bpotois. 
Al. ada tabde Zedvs ovmos érévevoey tarnp. 
AT. aiat, déd0xrTat, wpéc Bu, TANmoves huyat. 1350 
AI. ré Sita pA arrep avayKaiws eye; 
KA. @ réxvov, ws eis Sesvoy HAOomEev KaKkor, 
aU @ Tarawa ovyyovol Te cai [diratl, 
éyo O & tAnLaVv BapBapovs adi~opat 
yépwv pérorxos ete 8 pototi Oéodaroy 1355: 
eis “EXAAS deyaryety puydSa BadpBapov otpardoy 
: kab thy “Apews maid’ ‘Appoviay Sdwapr éunv — 


1344. iwodueba Pet Chr. Pat. 2557 ubi trium codicum scripturam 
in Atcodpec Oa correxit Duebnerus: NioduecOa ed. Ald. . 


1344, 6, 8. Agavae restituit Elms., Cadmo dederat P. 
1345. éué0ed’...eldere P:. éudded’...qdere ed: Ald. ‘ndere (in 
codice 7derac scriptum) ex hoc versu attulit Antiatt. Bekkeri p. 98’ (Dind.). 
8 éxpiv P: 5é ypqv Wecklein (ut antea, 26). — 
1347. tuov P; tur Victorius. 
1349. Taye P: rade ed. Ald. érjvecev P a manu prima, unde 


éuos éryvecev Nauckius in anz. crit.; émrévevoev P correctus, quod omnes 
in textum admiserunt. | 


1350. ridpoves P: correxit Ald. 


135i per incuriam omisit ed. Ald., e codice primus revocavit 
Elms. 


1353. Te gal P: te cal Pida ed. Ald., re wats re ods Hartung 
(Dind.); mais re ovyyovol re cat Herm.; ovyyovor 6’ éudomopor Weck- 
lein, praeetinte Fixio. versum ipsum spurium esse censet Paleius; post 
versum lacunam suspicatur Wecklein. 

1355. potTd P: wovort Haupt (Dind., Kirchf.2, Wecklein). 

Zot. yap Td Oéoparov Chr.. Pat. 1670. 
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Spdxov Spaxaivns oxi exovoay ayptas 
a&o ’rt Bwpors kat tadovs ‘EXAnveKos, 
Hryovpevos AdyYatoLW OVde Travcopat 1360 
KAKOV O TANMOV, OVE TOV KaTalBaTnV 
"Ayépovra mAedoas Hovyos yevnoomat. 
AT. 6 wartep, éyd 6€ cod otepeioa hev&opar. 
KA. ci p’ apdhtBarras yepolv, 6 Tadawva Trai, 
+ ae v4 a f U 
dps brrws KndHnva Todloypwv KiKVOS; 1365 
AT. ot yap tpdtopat tatpisos éxBeBdnpév7 ; 
KA. ov oida, réxvov puxpos émrikovpos tmaTtnp. 
AI. yaip’, 3 pérabpov, yaip’, 6 matpia 
Y . 2 , > > \ , 
Tons ékreltw o ert Svotuxia 


guyas éx Oarapor. 1370 
KA. otelyé vuv, @ tai, Tov “Aptotaiou . 
* * * * a x / 


/ : 
AT. orévopal oe, matep. KA. xayod oé, téxvor, 


1358. tow éxovoay aypiav ed. Ald.; gow om. P: dyplas maluit 
Dobraeus collato Joz, 992; oxnw’ éxovoav dyplas Nauckius aux. crit., 
quod in textum admisit Wecklein collato Med. 1343. - 

1363. orepndetca P: orepetoa Barnes. 

1365. dpus...modoxpws kvxros P.(Elms., Herm., Schoenius, Kirchf., 
Nauck, Tyrrell): 8pv:6’...arodoxpoa xvxvov Heath. ‘si vero sententiae 
convenientior videtur accusativus, nescio an potius scribendum éprw’ 
(Elms.); dpys...aodcdxpwv xixvos Musgr. (Dind.); épvv...rodtdxpws KvKvos 
Paley; dpyv...mokdxpwv Kixvov Wecklein., scripserim libentius wrepots 
Sirws Knpiva TONOXPwv KUKVOS. | 

1367. opexpds Elms. 1368. mwarp~a P: mwarpla Elms. 

1371... voy P. post hunc versum lacunam indicavit Hermannus. 

1371—1392 ‘ab Euripide alienos esse argumentis docemur certis et 
indubiis’ Nauck. 


1372. orépowat P: ordévouat Elms.; gé post kaya,’ addidit Barnes. 
| 6—2 
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AY. 


XO. 


1373: 
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, / 
Kal cas édaxpvoa Kacvyyytas. 
A \ x J b > / 

dewvds yap * tavd atKiav 
Auovucos dvaké | 

\ \  * >? y ” 
Tovs aovs * eis olKous Edeper. 

\ \ ¢ a 

Kal yap Eracyoy Sewa Tpos VpOr, 
ayépatov éywv dvow év OnBaus. 

fa) U a) 3 / 
Naipe, matep, wot. KA. yaip, ® perea 
Ovyatep. yareTras & ets TOO av HKous. 

yarep. X 7) 
GYyeT @, TOMTOL Me, KATiYyYNTAS 
iva cvppvyddas Anouc? oiKtpas. 
Yi . 
EXGoupt © OTTO 

/ , \ yy > + t 
pnte Kidarpov eu ido prapos 
pnte Kidaipav’ docoow. eyo, 

‘yp / : ”~ 3 Pp] / 
pn? ot Ovpcov prnw avaKertac 
Baxyats & a&ddXatce pédovev. 
TOANAL pophal Tov Satpoviwr, 


Kaouyyyntrous P: -ras Brunck. 


1375 


1374. devas yap tavd’ alkiay P: rot inseruit Herm.; devas yap 
dewws Tavs’ aixiay ed. Ald. Sewvas devs ravd’ aixklay Brunck. 


yap devas aixiay A. &. Tods sods Tavd’ els Schoenius. 


dewws 


devas Sewav rave’ 


aikiay Wecklein. Seviy dewvds xT. Herwerden. ‘locus corruptissimus’ 


Kirchf. 
1375- 
1377: 
1378. 
1379. 
1380. 
1382, 
1384. 


tivo). 


Tovs cous els ofkovs P-: marep inseruit Herm. (Dind.). 
AI. éracyov P: KA. éracyev Herm. 


dvyéparov P: -acrov Barnes. évou’ éxwv P : transposuit ed. Ald. 


& wep P: warep ed. Aldina. 
5’ addidit Reiskius. 
AnpPoues P: correxit Elms. 


Kidaipav puapds P: pw’ éotdo in fine addidit Musgr. (Elms., 
Herm., Dind.), medium inserit Wecklein; gu’ idoc piapds mavult 
Kirchhoffius, monente Schoenio (qui ipse éu’ dp¢@ inseruit) antithesin 
pronomini éyx\irix@ repugnare; etiam Tyrrellius éu’ op@ (modo indica- 


1387. BaxxaoceP: Baxxaus ed. Ald. et editores omnes. Baxxa: Madvig. 


reverat Hartmann. 


1388—1392 uncinis inclusit Wecklein. 
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TONAG © déATTWS Kpaivovar Oeod' 
\ \ / 9 5 em / 
Kat ta SoxnObévt ovk éredécOn, 1390 
A“ 2 3 , , ® / ; : 
TOV © adoKnTwV Topov Nope Oeos. 
, b] ? , / An 
ToLovd améBn Tose Paya. 


_ 1391. mopwy P: correxit ed. Aldina. evpe P: ype (Elms., Dind., 
Paley, Tyrrell, Wecklein) ; cf. 125, 279, 683, 1024. 
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NOTES. 


iIn Euripidis Bacchabus superest, nist fallor, non spictlegium, 
sed uberrima messis observationum. 


After BERNHARDY, Theologumena 
Graeca, WI p. It. 


1, {xw] is also the first word in the 7voades and Hecuba. 

Aws mais] These words in their emphatic position in the 
opening line strike the key-note of the prologue and indeed of 
the whole play. The divinity of Dionysus is denied in the very 
land of his birth, but that land must learn to own him as the 
true son of Zeus. The object of the prologue in Poetry, as of the 
exordium in Rhetoric, is as Aristotle says, to ‘ pave the way for 
the sequel’ (cioy odomroinots tO emiovts), and in both, the special 
aim of the opening words should be to put the audience at the 
very outset in possession of a ready clue to the whole of the 
argument (6 dovs domep eis THY yeipa Thy dpxny ro.et éxduevor 
dxodovbew TH Aoyo, Ar. Rhet. 111 14§ 6). In the case of Eu- 
ripides in particular, this object is usually attained by means of 
an uninterrupted monologue in which the plot of the play is 
unfolded with more or less fulness. In the present instance it 
will be observed that the prologue gives no hint of the final 
catastrophe. 

2. dv rlere. 100’ 1} Kadpou xépy] The descriptive or, as it is 
usually termed, the ‘historic’ present is here used to give a 
more vivid statement of the past event than could have been 
expressed by the ordinary aorist, e.g. by the words dy ror’ érexey 
7 Kddyou kopyn. As the present tense is here applied to a time 
that is past, it is appropriately combined with the particle of 
past time moré. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 640, Kanavéws yap qv Adrpis, 
év Zeds Kepavy@ mupToA@ kataOadot. So also in Herc. Fur. 252, 
& ys Noxedpal ods "Apns omeiper wore. Cf. the use in Greek 
tragedy of 7 rixrovea for ‘the mother’ (Soph. O. 7. 1247 and 
El, 342). | - 
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3. hoxevdeto” dorpatnpdpw mupt] Bore ‘by the midwifery of 
lightning fire (inf. 88). mupl is equivalent to v6 mupos, as in Jon 
A55, Ilpopabet Noyevbcioar, 2nfra 119, otarpyGeis Atovdom. dorpann- 
hopov rip= rip im dotpanns pepopevor, flame sped dy lightning. 
For the mythological reference to the story of Semele, compare 
Anthol. Palatina \t 1, ravde Avos Suabeiocay ev wdiverot Kepavv@ 

| kadAixopoy Kadpov maida kat “Appovins, | parépa Gvpooxapy)s 
avayet yovos €€ *Ayxéportos | rav abeov Tevbeds UBpw dpvvopevos. 
This is the first of a series of epigrams describing the sculptures 
in the temple erected at Cyzicus by Attalus II and Eumenes in 
honour of their mother. The first birth of Dionysus is repre- 
sented in a wall-painting copied in Miiller and Wieseler’s 
Denkmilery der alten Kunst 11 xxxiv 391; on the right is 
the lifeless body of Semele lying prostrate after the untimely 
birth of the babe whose diminutive form is seen above the 
mother’s body; to the. left is a lustral vessel with a napkin 
and a laurel branch, and above these is Zeus, seated on the 
clouds, with his eagle beside him, with a glowing mzmbus round 
his head, and with one hand armed with the flaming thunderbolt, 
while the other is stretched towards the newborn babe (the same 
picture is copied in Lenormant’s article on Bacchus in the Déct. 
des Antiquités, fig. 677, where it is stated that although doubts 
as to its authenticity had been recently raised by Overbeck, G” 
Kunstmyth. 1 418, it had been accepted without suspicion by 
Gerhard, Hyferb. Rom. Studien p. 105). No. 392 in Miller- 
Wieseler u. s. (fig. 679 in Lenormant’s article), shews a relief 
in three compartments ; on the right, Semele resting on a couch 
and in the back-ground Zeus with his thunder-bolt ; on the left, 
Zeus and Eileithyia, a scene intended to indicate the second | 
birth of Dionysus ; in the centre, separated by a Hermes-bust 
on each side from the other two compartments, is the god 
Hermes carrying off the infant in the folds of his chlamys, while 
in the back-ground lies a prostrate figure that may represent 
either Semele or Mother Earth. The most notable description 
of any pictorial representation of the subject is, however, that 
given by Philostratus, whose account may here be quoted at 
_ length, as several of his touches are probably suggested by this 
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play, and therefore serve in their turn as illustrations of it 
(etxoves, I § 14, p. 785): 


Bpovrh év etdet oKnpy kal ’Aorpamn céhas é€x THY 6PGaruay ieioa 
wip TE parydatov €& odpavod Tupavvixys oiklas em eth mpnevov Aéyou Tovoide, él 
ah Gyvoels, dwrerar’ mupos vepern meptaxovoa TUS O7Bas és THY Tov Kdé- 
ou oreyny pyyuras KWo avTos él ryy Deuérnv Tod Ards, kal amdddAuTAL 
BED, ws Soxodper, i) Deuwéry, Tixrerac dé Acdvucos, olpuat, vy Ala, wpos TO 
mvp, Kal Td pep THs Zemehys eldos dpudpov Suexpaiverar lovons és otpavér, 
kal at Motoa airhy éxe? doovrat, 6 dé Atévucos Tis mev NT pos EKO pwso- 
Kel paryetons Ty yaorepa, To 6€ wp axAuades épydgerat parépos avros, 
olov dornp TES, dor paar wv. Siacyotvca 5¢ 7 PAOE dvTpov Te THO Atoviow 
oKiarypagel TavTos ndvov “Aocuptou re kat Avdlov, @uxés Te yap rept 
abo, TeOHhace Kat KUT TOU KopupBot Kal 75m Kal dumeRoe kat Ovpoou dev dpa 
oUTW TL exovons dvacxovrTa Tijs YISs ws Kav T@ Trupl elvas éyia. Kal ov xen 
Gaumdcey, el orepavotro wip éti T@ Atoviaw 7 v1) q ye Kat oupBaxxev- 
oeL aire Kal olvoy apiocey ex wyyov Sdoeu yiha TE ofov dro paca 
E\kewy TO pev éK Boddou, TO O& éx mérpas. dkove TOU Ilavos, ws Tov 
Atévucov qoeuv €ouxey ép Kopupais TOU KBacpavos, UrocKtpr av eviov. 0 
Kidaipesy dé ddopuperac év elSec dvOpurrov TO, [utKpov vorepov éy auT@ dxn 
Kal KeTTOU pépet oT épavov daroxhivovra, TNS Kepants, oTEpavourat yep 
5) avT@ opodpa aK, é€XaTnv TE avr@ mapagur ever Méyaipa Kal wnyhv 
dvapaiver voaTos ért Te’ Akraiwvos, olua, kat Tevbéws ig 


The death of Semele is the subject of the gem placed at the 
head of the prologue in this edition. 

4, popdrv dpelipas...Bpornrlav] So in 1. 53, eiSos Ovnrév dA- 
Ad£as. In the sense of ‘¢aking in change,’ the middle is more 
common. The ambiguous uses of dueiBew as well as addAarrew 
may be Pees by similar ambiguities in the meaning of 
muto. - 3 
5. mdpept] from eli, sum. The sense of maGon is here con- 
veyed by the preposition and not by the simple verb. For 
mapeivat With the accusative compare Cyclops 95, md0ev mapetor 
. Sexedov Airvatoy mayov, and 106, mdOev Stxediav tnvde vavorod@y 
mwape.; Electra 1278, Navmdiav mapoy (=poddv).—Alpkns vapar’ 
“Iopnvod 8 t8ep] From these two streams the name of durora- 
pos més is given to Thebes (Suppl. 621); cf. Phoen. 825, didv- 
pov tTotanav mopov cut pecov Aipxas, xAoeporpopoy a mediov 
mporap “Iopnvod xaradever, and Herc. Fur. 572, vexpov amavr 
*Iopnvov eumAjow dovov, Aipxns Te vaya Aevkov aivayOnoera. The . 
Ismenus was the eastern of the two streams, and the waters of 
‘Dirce fall into the former north of the town (Leake’s Northern 
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Greece, 11 237). For Dirce cf. 519—536 zufra, and Pindar, 
Isthm. vi=v ult., riow oe Aipxas ayvov dap, To BabdCwvor Kopat 
xXpucorémr\ov Mvapootvas dvérethav rap’ evreryéot Kadpou mvAats. 

6. pytpos pvqpa] ‘My mother’s monument, the thunder- 
slain.’ This legendary spot was still pointed out to travellers, 
as late as the second century of our era, when it was seen by 
Pausanias, who remarks rodrov d€ kal és quads ere GBaror 
gurdccovoew avOperots (IX 12, 3). A part of the ancient agora 
was supposed to occupy the exact site of the dwelling of Cad-- 
mus. Here were shewn ruins of the bed-chambers of Harmonia 
and Semele, and a piece of wood adorned with brass by one of 
Semele’s brothers, Polydorus, which was called ‘Dionysus Cad- 
meius,’ and was said to have fallen from heaven when Semele 
was struck dead by lightning. Near the gates called Proetides 
was the theatre, and adjoining to it a temple of Dionysus Lysius, 
which contained statues of Dionysus and of Semele (Pausanias | 
Ix 16,6; Leake’s Northern Greece, 11 235, 236). For pytpos... 
kepauvlas, cf. Soph. Azz. 1139, warpi adv xepavvia (Schol. xepavyo- 
BAjte@), 22fra 598, KepavvoBohos. | 

8. ruddpeva Alov tupds re Ldcay prsya.] ¢ Smouldering With 
the still living flame of fire divine.’ There seems to be no real 
difficulty in taking @Adya as an accusative of cognate sense after 
the middle (or passive) participle rudépeva, the latter being equi- 
valent in general meaning to duvdpas pdéyorra, and the transi- 

‘tion between ‘smouldering’ and ‘dimly burning’ being quite 
natural. Mon dubtum est autem, says Hermann, guzn recte rv- 
gheoba cum accusativo etus ret construt possit, guam prodit 
fumus; nam ripew proya ts dicitur gui excitat ignem: ripeo- 
bat autem, guod est subdito igne fumare, sz additum habet proya, 
necessario significabit prodere subditum ignem fumando.—The 
line is in a manner quoted by Plutarch, So/on c. 1, mapedvdage 
tupopévny adpov mupos ere Cdcav proya Thy epwereKyiy pynuny Kal 
xapw. Hence it is concluded that Plutarch probably read rugo- 
pey adpod re tupos ert Cooav hdAoya, where the insertion of re is 
supported by the fact that the two MSS have diov re. As how- 
ever adpos is never used in Greek Tragedy, it seems better to 
suppose that Plutarch was (whether consciously or not) adapting 
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the passage to his immediate purpose, and to accept Alou mupos, 
striking out re. Its insertion may be accounted for by its simi- 
larity to rc or w, the first letter of the next word. Ailov supos, 

‘the fire of Zeus,’ is supported by the emphatic reference to 
‘Zeus in the first line, and also by the contrast brought out by 
Aiov between Zeus in the present line and Hera in the next. 
The forgers of the thunderbolts of Zeus are called réxrovas Aiov 
mupos in Alc. 5 (cf. Alc. 128, AuBodov mARKTpov Tupos kepavviov) ; 
and at a later point in this play, where the smouldering flame 
that is here playing around the tomb of Semele is kindled into 
‘brightness, that flame is described as the @Adya Aiov Bpovras 
(599). In Eur. Sufp/. 860 (on the death of Capaneus), opas ro 
Siov ov Bédos plemnaro, restored from Polybius, 1 is in the MSS cor- 
rupted into opas roy aBpdv. 

9. dOdvarov...uBpw] ‘Hera’s immortal despite ’gainst my - 
mother :’ immortal, in so far as it was the enduring mark of her 
proud scorn of Semele. This is supported by ére ¢écav in the 
previous line. We have wupos é& dOavarov in 524, and, without 
excluding the above meaning, there is something to be said 
in favour of making the line equivalent in sense (as Mr Paley 
expresses it) to 08pw dOavdrov Oeas eis OvnrHy wnrépa.—For the 
acc. in apposition to the whole of the previous sentence, cf. 30, 
copicpaé’, 250, moddy yéhwv, I100, oroxov dvornvov, and 1232, 
oyuw ovK evdaipova. It is particularly common in Euripides. 
Kiihner’s Gk. Gr. § 406. 6. 

10. adBarov] opp. to BéBnArov. Cf. Pausanias, quoted on l. 6. 
Places touched by lightning were regarded as sacred. Such 
spots were sometimes called évmAvoua, as in Aesch. fragm. 15, of 
the place where Capaneus was struck dead; évndvoua déyerat els 
& kepavvos eta BéeBnxev a Kal avariderar Ait xaraiBarn Kat éyerat 
ddura kai dBara (Etym. Magn.) Cf. the Roman dzdental. 

_ 11. oynxov] a sacred enclosure or réuevos. Hesychius explains 
it by rados’ vads, referring either to this passage or more pro- 
bably to Phoen. 1752, Bpopios onkds aBaros dpece pavddar, 
where the Scholiast says 6 rdgos ris SeuéAns...onkos S€ 6 vads... 
_—yé in the next line stands in pointed contrast with KdéSpov 
above. ‘All praise to Cadmus, who untrodden keeps This spot, 
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his daughter’s enapess ‘but twas J That veiled it round with the 
fresh clustering vine.’ 

13. Av8dav rods rodvxptoovus yvas...] cigaids and Phrygia’s 
tilths that teem with gold.’ ph. Aud. 787 (a play of the same 
date as the Bacchae), ai modvxpvoot Avdai cal Ppvydv adoxor. 
Cf. 154, Tuddov xpucopdov yArda, and Herod. V 101, there quoted. 
—14. mAdkas] acc. after éreA oy, not after Auwdv. Dionysus, after 
leaving his early haunts in Lydia and Phrygia, and advancing 
victoriously over Persia, Bactria, Media, Arabia and ‘Asia,’ 
comes to Thebes first in all the land of Greece.—15. Sto x pov] 
The bleak climate of Media is described by Herod. 111 8, who 
in the same chapter refers to the worship of Dionysus in 
Arabia.—‘ Asia’ is used in its limited sense, referring especially 
to the west coast of Asia Minor: this is clearly shewn by the 
context with its mention of the Greek colonies of the sea-board, 
happily described by Cicero, in a reference to those colonies in 
general, as a ‘fringe upon the robe of barbarism’ (guasz attexta. 
guaedam barbarorum oris, De Rep. 11 4 § 93; Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 162). It is. an obvious anachronism to make a speaker in the 
time of Cadmus refer to colonies that were not planted till 
many generations later. 

18. ptydow] ‘A tribrach falling exactly into a single word is 
rare in Greek tragedy. Cf. however Borpvos (261), iepés (494); 
xidvos (662).—19. mdxpes] hefe with the instrumental dative, 
instead of the usual genitive. Herc. Fur. 372, wevxaow xépas | 
mAnpoortes, similarly. Or. 1363, Saxpvoror yap ‘EAAGS’ dracay 
érdnoe, contrasted with 368, Saxptov & emAnocev eye. Aesch. 
S.C. LT. 464, wvevpaciv mrnpovpevor. | 

21. Kdket] i.e. 22 Asia also (with Hermann, 2//ic guogue). 
But xdxei, it must be admitted, would more naturally be taken: 
as atgue illic, and this would involve either (a) accepting the 
transposition xdxet xyopevcas—Bporois, eis tHvde mp@rov 4d Oor 
‘ENAjnvev modw (proposed by Pierson and adopted by Elmsley) ; 
or (4) supposing that a line is lost after 22, e.g. mohAovs eretoa 
TOY euav vouay KAvev (as suggested by Mr Paley); or (¢) trans- 
ferring to this place line 54, popdyy éeunv peréBadoy eis avdpds 
dvow (with Mr S. Allen, supported by Mr Tyrrell). The objec- 
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tion to (a) on the ground of its apparent tautology with the line 
that would on this supposition follow next in order, mporas S¢é 
OnBas tiade ys ‘ENAnvidos, is not, I think, insuperable. It 
seems not unnatural to take the clause that forms the goal of 
the long period immediately preceding, and resume it (with 
- some slight variation) as the starting-point of a fresh departure. 
(c), as Mr Paley excellently points out, is open to grave objec- 
tions, ‘(1) the fact would thus be stated three times over; cf. 4 | 
and 53. (2) It is very improbable that, if the verse belonged to 
this place, it should have been wrongly transferred after 53. 
(3) It is not a tautology in its ordinary place, because eldos 
6ynrov is not necessarily a human form.’ 

24, dvwrodvfa] ‘ Thebes have I first Thrilled with glad shouts,’ 
‘filled with the cries of women,” cAodvyy (unlike w/ulatus) is a 
joyous shout, and generally of women calling on the gods. In 
line 689 where Agave rouses her fellow-Bacchanals from slumber, 
the word used is AoAvEev, The present passage is perhaps the 
only place where the word occurs in a causal sense. 

— -veBplS’ €dabas xpods] sc. adray, the Theban women, implied in 
@nBas. The fawnskin was one of the special characteristics of 
Dionysus and his female votaries, while the skin of the panther 
was more commonly worn by the Satyrs and other male com- 
panions of the wine-god, as well as by the god himself. It is 
genefally represented in works of ancient art as fastened over 
one of the shoulders and slung across the chest, with the larger 
portion of its folds falling over the side’ below the other 
shoulder, as may be seen in the illustrations to this volume. 
The use of these skins was naturally associated with the moun- 
tain haunts and the pursuits of the chase, which were a favourite 
pastime of the followers of the god. Cf. cuzfra, 111, oturov 
veBpidov, 137, veBpidos iepov evdurdyv, 249, morkitaor veBpior, 835, 
veBpod orixroy S€pas, also 176, veBpdv Sopds, and 696, veBpidas ave- 
areikav? doaow dypatoyv cuvdecp’ éhéAvuTO Kai KataoTixrous Sopas 
dgheow xare(doavro, Hel. 1375, wéya row Suvarat veBpav maprroi- 
KtNou oToAides, Phoen. 1753, Kadpyeiav veBpida orodwWeoapeva mor’ 
eyo Seuéedas iepov Oiarov dpeow dveyopevoa. The god himself is 
called veBpidocroAos in the Orphic hymn 52, 10; Lucian (III 
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p. 75, ed. Reitz), Dzonysus § 1, yuvaixes veBpidas évnppévar. Cf. 
fragment of the Bacchae of Attius XIV (12), func stlvestrum 
exuvias.laevo pictas lateri accommodant, N onnus Dionystaca XI 
233, tWwobev dpov veBpida kat Wryxpoiow emi orépvoror Kabdrpas. 
(Many other references are given in Schoene, de fersonarum 
in Euripidis Bacchabus habitu scenico BP: 79—88; also in’. 
Mitchell’s n. on Ar. Ranae, 1176.) | 

25. @iprov] The thyrsus was a light wand with its head 
covered with a bunch of ivy or vine-leaves, or the cone of a 
fir-tree, or with cone and leaves combined. Sometimes a sharp 
spike was imbedded in the upper part of the stick, and in this 
case the fir-cone would serve as a cap to conceal the point and 
to protect the Bacchanal from being hurt by it (the spike is 
exposed to view in a bas-relief in the Vatican, Visconti J/useo 

Pio-Clementino, 1v pl. 29). In works of ancient art all these 
' ways of decorating the head of the ¢hyrsus are represented, 
and the upper part is often bound with ribbands or /asczae, 
the object of which, apart from ornament, was probably to keep 
the stick from being split up by the insertion of the spike or 
fir-cone at the top. 

The ¢hyrsus is often mentioned in the course of the play, 
e.g. 80, dva OUpoov tivdoowy, 188, O’pom Kpotav yay. Cf. Herc. 
Fur. 892, xarapxerat yopevpa tupmdveyv arep, ov Bpopi@ Kexa- 
ptopeva Ovpow, Cyclops 62 (chorus of Satyrs), ov rade Bpoptos, 
od rdde yopol, Baxyat re Ovpcoddpot, od rupmavey dAadaypol. 
Anthol. Pal. vi 165, dupoov yAoepov kwvodopov Kdyaxa, and often 
in Nonnus égvs Odpcos, 7d. 1X 122, adr & emrexe Ovpoov épotvyov 
olvort Kioo@, akporar@ dé oidnpov éreapykoce KoptpB@, KevOopevoy 
merddourw Sires py Baxxov duvéy. Catullus LXIV 256, Zecta 
guattebant cuspide thyrsos, Statius Achill. 11 175, thyrsi teretes, 
Theb. 11 665, fragiles, Ovid Met. v1 594, levis hasta, and esp. 
Virg. Aen. VII 390, molles tibt sumere thyrsos, and 396, pampr- 
neasgue gerunt, incinctae pellibus, hastas. 

kloowoy Bédos] 272/ra 363, kiacivov Baxrpov, 710, kuaciver Ovp- 
owv, [on 217, Bpoptos GdXov drrodepows Kiooivorot Baxrpois évaiper 
yas téxvoy 6 Baxye’s. Both the MSS have peédos, which is 
retained in Mr Tyrrell’s edition alone; all other editors have 
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accepted Bédos which is due to Henry Stephens; but in- 


roa 


stead of honestly putting forward the correction as an emen- 
dation of his own, which on its own merits, would have at once 
carried conviction with it, he actually condescended to the | 
statement that he had found this reading in his ‘Italian mss,’ 

which, it is now generally agreed, had no existence except in his 
own imagination. In spite of the falsehood which accompanied 
the first announcement of this correction, we are willing to 
accept it as a conjecture which supplies a true restoration of the 


original text. Mr Tyrrell, however, prints Kioowov pédos 


dyw\oAvéa, where the verb is made to govern péAos as well as 
©nBas, the intervening words being parenthetical. But, in the 
first place, the construction thus gained is harsh; and in the 
second, there is no ground for his assumption that the Kissian 
minstrels of Susa ‘though generally spoken of as mourners 
(Aesch. Pers. 17, 123, and Cho. 415), no doubt sang all kinds of 
orgiastic strains’; and lastly, beyond the general fact that 


- Dionysus passed through Persia, there is no proof alleged of 


any connexion whatever between him and the Kissians in par- 
ticular. Had there been any such point of contact, surely the 


‘ Kissians would have been named by Nonnus, somewhere or 


other, in the forty-eight books of his Epic poem on the adven- 
tures of Dionysus. While Mr Tyrrell’s advocacy of the claims 
of the manuscript reading péAos does not appear to be entirely 


-successful, his reasons for not accepting the conjecture Bédos 


_ also fail to convince us. His first allegation is that Euripides 


never applies BéAos to a ¢hyrsus, this we at once admit, but 
what we are defending in the present instance is, the applica- 
bility to the ¢kyrsus, not of the bare word Bédos, but the full 
phrase kicowov Bédos, where the epithet may be. regarded as 
one of the well-known class. of ‘limiting’ epithets (of which 
mTnvos Kvwv is an-exaggerated instance), in all of which the 
metaphorical use of the substantive is made possible by the 
adjective attached toit. Thus the weak wand that is wielded 


by the votaries of the god is here metaphorically described as 


a weapon,—a weapon not of war, but wreathed with ivy (cf. 
dmwoképots ktgotvougs Baxrpots in the passage quoted above). 
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The descriptive touch is most natural when we remember that 
the ¢hyrsus is here mentioned for the first time in the play. 
Again, Ovpoas omdtopévot, in 733, Shews that the poet regarded it 
“as a weapon or missile (cf. 1099); and further in the Dzozyszaca 
of Nonnus, a poem of special importance for the illustration of 
this play, we find in the 43rd book alone, keocoopors Bedéuvors, 
Kuoojev éyxos, Oipoos axovtiatyp, and xepelova Oupcov édoas difed 
got BéXos dAdo. Lastly, when Mr Tyrrell states twice over 
that dipoos is expressly distinguished from Bédos in line 761, he 
omits to notice that the ¢hyrsus is there contrasted not with 
Bédos merely, but with Aoyy@rov Béros. (Part of this criticism 
has already appeared in my review of Mr Tyrrell’s edition in | 
the Academy for April 1, 1872, Vol. iii p. 138.)* 

In cursive MSS the characters for » and 8 are particularly 
liable to be confounded with one another, 8 being often written 
as p, minus the lower part of the first stroke. Thus in a /ac- 
simile given in Bast’s Commentatio Palaeographica, BapBapor 
appears as uapuapou. ~ So in |. 678 for powyov I should prefer to 
read Bookev. . | 

29, els Ziv’ dvahéepew tiv dpapriav A€xous] ‘Fathered on Zeus 
her maidenhood’s mischance.’ For avadépew, in the sense of | 
casting off responsibility from oneself and laying it at another's 
door, cf. Ov. 76, eis BoiBov dvadépovea tiv dpaptiav, 20. 432, 
Iph. T. 390, fon 543 and 827; Lysias contra Eratosthenem § 64, 
Tas dmodoyias eis éxeivoy dvadhepopévas, de olea sacra § 17, €t Tes 
avTous 7TlGro, elyov aveveyxeiy (To mpaypa), 6t@ mapédocay (Td 
xoptov).t—riv duaptiay Aéxous, instead of the more regular collo- 
cation rv A€yous duapriay, may be defended.(as Mr Tyrrell well 
observes) on the ground that the two words combine to form one 
idea, and are therefore treated as practically equivalent to a 
single word. Paley proposes the tempting, but perhaps need- 
less, correction, THNA AMaPTIAN; wheré ryvde would refer 
back to vupdevcicay éx Oynrod rivos in ‘the previous line. 
—30. Kddpov codicpal’] The sisters of Semele held that the 
_ story of Dionysus being the son of Zeus was a mere tale 
trumped up by Cadmus to screen his daughter’s fall. For the 
acc. of apposition which is frequent in Euripides, cf. note on 
l. 9, vBpu. 


* Prof. Tyrrell has since withdrawn his suggestion. 
+ Ar. Mudes, 1080, és rov Al’ érraveveyxeiv, 
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32. vw ards] cas zpsas (Elmsley), those very sisters of Semele, 
as contrasted with all the rest of the women of Thebes (zap 75 
6jdv oméppa Kadpetov). The words gorpyoa-pavias in the pre- 
sent, and mapdxozo: ppevav in the next line, find their parallel in 
the Aztzs of Catullus LXIil 4, stémulatus tbt furentt rabte, vagus 
animis. This is one of the many passages in Catullus, which 
prove his intimate familiarity with this play (a point to which 
special attention was drawn by Mr George O’Connor). For other 
instances cf. notes on 59, 472, 506, 987 and 1056, and see es- 
pecially the fine description in LXIV 251—264.— 35, 36. These 
lines are thus translated by Attius; dezude omni stirpe cum 
intluta Cadmetde Vagant matronae percitae tnsania (Bacchae I 
(5)).—Oorar yuvaikes Hoav is best taken, not as referring to grown- 
up women (Paley), but as an emphatic repetition of the words 
nav to Ofdv onéppa (Tyrrell) ; the latter, as was remarked by 
the late Master of Trinity, is supported by the fact that f#eav is 
written, not eiaiv. ‘And all the womenfolk of Cadmus’ race, 
Aye each and all, I drave from home distraught.’ 

38. ‘’Neath the pale firs, on the roofless rocks they sit. 
The éAdrat are not referred to at random, but are part of the 
accurate local colouring of the play; even at the present day 
the silver fir is one of the characteristic trees of mount Cithae- 
ron; and the modern name of the range is *EAar(t. In strict 
keeping with this, the chorus calls on Thebes to play the true 
bacchanal with boughs of oak and jr (110); and hence too, 
when Pentheus goes to spy out the revellers on the hills, the 
_ poet appropriately places him qn an éAarn, 1064—74 (Words- 
worth’s Athens and Attica, p. 14). Cf. 684, 816. ‘Cithaeron,’ 
says Dodwell, ‘is now shrouded by deep gloom and dreary 
desolation...it is barren or covered only with dark stunted 
_shrubs; towards the summit, however, it is crowned with forests. 
of fir, from which it derives its modern name of Elatea’ (quoted 
in Cramer’s Greece 11 219). So also Col. Leake, Northern 
Greece 11 372, after referring to the ‘wild rocks and the dark 
_pine-forests of Cithaeron,’ states that ‘Jazzd is the name of the: 
two great peaks above Plataea.’ 

42. ‘To mortals proved a god, her son by Zeus.’ For rixrec. 
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cf. note on]. 2. 43. ‘yépas kal rupavv(Sa] ‘his throne and all its 
rights, or prerogatives. Thuc. 1 13, mpdrepoy joay émt pnrois 
yépact mwarpixal Bactheia. | 

“ 45, Ocomaxel] zzfra -325, 1255. The only place besides, in 
which Euripides uses the word, is in a play of the same date, 
l[ph. Aul. 1409, rd Oeopayxeiv drodurotca. It is remarked by 
Donaldson with reference to the Bacchae that its ‘solemn warn- 
ing against the dangers of a self-willed Oeouaxia seems to have 
made this drama highly suggestive to those intelligent and 
educated Jews, who first had a misgiving with regard to the 
wisdom of their opposition to Christianity’ (Theatre of the 
Greeks, Pp. 151). Cf. Acts V. 39 parore Kal Oeouayor evpebijre. 

46. év evdxais ovdapod pvelav exe] ‘In all his prayers xowhere 
remembers me,’ finds no place for me in his petitions, makes no 
mention of me anywhere, neither in the first nor second nor third 
place. Aesch. SuPP. 266, pvijuny aor dvripobov niper év eras. 
ovdapov, the reading of one of the MSS (the Palatine), seems 
better than ovdayoés' which is given by the other. The former 
is confirmed by the author of the Christus Patiens, 1571. 

49. tdvOévde Oépevos cd] Hipp. 709, ya yap Tapa Onoopa 

kados, and [ph. Aul. 672, Oéuevos eb rdxet. The position of ed in 
this verse, coupled as it is in sense with the preceding Oéuevos, 
instead of the succeeding peraornow, weakens the effect of the 
_ usual break in the line at the end of the fifth half-foot, and cuts 
it into two equal portions, a form of verse which is generally 
avoided. As other instances of ed in an exactly similar position 
we have Soph. Az. 1252, dAX’ of hpovotytes ev | kparovat ravraxoi, 
and Aesch. Eum. 87, cOévos dé roveiv ed | pepéyyvov Td cov. 

52. ovvdrpo] sc. paynv, which is expressed in Phoen. 1230, 
cuvaipo cuvyysve TO "po paxnv, similarly below, 837, cvpBarov 
paynv. For the dative, wawdot orparndarav, cf Eur. E£é. 321, 
"EAAnow éorpatnAdre, and, for the sense as well as the construc- 
tion, Aesch. Zum. 25, é& otre Baxyais €orparnynoev Geds. | 
| 58, 54, These two lines at first sight mean much the same. 
thing, and we may almost say of Euripides, as Euripides him- 
self in the Ranae (1154) says of Aeschylus, dis radrov piv eirev. 
To remove this tautology, it has been proposed to read dv odver’ 
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dvow (Hermann); it has also been suggested to place the second 
line after line 22 (by Mr S. Allen, approved by Mr Tyrrell). But, 
as has already been observed, eidos Ovnrov is ambiguous, and 
d\AdEas is uncertain in sense, and thus the second line may 
very well have been added to clear up the first. Such a redun- 
dancy, of expression is quite allowable in this particular part of 
the pjovs, as the two lines in question close a distinctive portion 
of it with a couplet summing up the general sense of the 
speech up to this point. The effect of this parallelism of sense 
is very like that of the parallelism of sound at the end of 


Shakespeare’s speeches, which often close with a rhyming . 


couplet. 

55—63. The rest of the prologue is addressed to the Chorus, 
which is made up of a troop of Asiatic women who have accom- 
panied the speaker during his travels, but regard him only as 
a fellow-votary of the god and not as the god himself. The god 
does not reveal himself until line 1340, rair’ ovxyi Avyrod rarpos 
exyeyos Aéyw Atovucos GAda Znvos. 


Tpo@drov] called iepds in 65, and drOeywdns in 462. The. 


mountain was famous for the vines that grew on its slopes, 
Virg. Georg. 2, 98, Tmolius assurgit guibus et rex thse Phanaeus; 
Ovid Met. v1 15, vineta Timolt, Seneca Phoen. 602=240, nota 
Baccho Tmolus attollit tuga. 

_ 66. @lacos] specially used of the eaceibana of the votaries 
of Dionysus. zufra 558, bvpcodopeis Oiacovs, 680, 1180. As an 
example of vowel-change from v to «it stands in the same rela- 
tion to Ouiddes as Opia'to Spis and ciados to ots; the root is OY 
which appears in Oto, OvehAa, Jva-(8)-s, bui-ds. For the termina- 
tion, cf. wér-acos (G. Curtius Gk. Etym. § 320 and p. 671 ed. 3). 
It thus appears that it is unnecessary to suppose that the word 
was ‘not truly Greek, but Asiatic.’ 

57. qmapédpous...Evvesmrdpous] not necessarily synonymous, as 
the latter expresses companionship in travel, the former in rest 
and repose. This distinction may be brought out by the ren- 
dering ‘comrades in rest and march.’ 

58. ‘Take the home-music of your Phrygian land.’ mode 
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need not refer to any particular town ; in the Joz 294, Euripides | 
calls the island Euboea a modus. Some however would attempt 
to identify this wéAus either with Berecynthus, a town of the tribe | 
of Berecyntes which only exists in a late lexicon, or with Pessinus 
(where the image of Cybele fell from heaven) which has a much 
better claim. 

59. The reading rupava ‘is open to question, as the final 
a would be lengthened before p, and the first foot would thus 
become a cretic. It is therefore probable that we should adopt 
the less common form rémava, making an anapaest in the first 
foot, as printed by Nauck, and also proposed by Shilleto, ‘dz 
rimava?’? In a fragment of the ’Hdevoi of Aeschylus, a drama be- 
longing to a tetralogy on the doom of Lycurgus, which owing to 
its kindred subject must have in several points resembled the 
present play, we have rumdvou & eixdv da0 vroyaior | Bpovrijs pe 
perat BaputapBys (fragm. 55), cf. Homeric hymn XIV 3, Turavev Tr 
iaxn, Diogenes, quoted below, and Hel. 1346, rimava (so emended) 
Bupcorevh. So also in Catullus, who (as already noticed) 
was specially familiar with the Bacchae, AZtis (LXIII) 10, leve 
typanum, typanum, tubam Cybelles, tua, mater, initia. The 
fuller form is found ue 156, Cyclops 65, 205; and fragm. 589, 
Oicav Avovdcou Kopay, ds av "IOav réprera: ody parpt ida rupma- 
vov idkyos. The last fragment is preserved by Strabo (X p. 470), 
who quotes it side by side with the present passage and large 
portions of the following chorus, as an example of the associa- 
tion of the rites of Dionysus with those of Cybele.—The instru- 
ment was a kind of timbrel or tambourine, and was made of a 
‘wooden hoop covered on one side with hide, like a sieve, and 
[sometimes] set round with small bells or jingles’ (Rich, Dict. 
Antig.)*,cf. Lucr. 11 618, tympana tenta tonant palmis, and 
Anth, Pat, V1 51, where cymbals and flutes and sounding tim- 
brels (rdprava nynévra) are dedicated to the Mother Goddess; 
infra 126, Bupoorovoy kikdwpa, 507, Bvpons krumos, and 159 sqq. 

Cf. Diogenes tragicus ap. Athenaeum, XIV 6364, a locus clas- 

- sicus on similar instruments too long for quotation in full, xairox 
kK\v@ pev *Aotddas pirpnpdpovs KuvBédas yvvaixas, maidas 6ABiav 
Dpvyov, TuTavotce Kat pouBoice kat yadkoxtUTav BouBots Bpepwov- 

* Bartoli and Bellori, Lucerne Antiche, 1692, fol. 23; Pacichelli, de 
Tintinnabulo Nolano 1693, pp. 9, 10 (J. J. Raven). 


gas avrixepot kupBdrov. The tupmavoy is often represented in 
works of ancient art, and may be seen in the vase-painting from 
the Museum at Naples, which supplies one of the illustrations 
in the introduction to this volume (p. xxxii, cf. p. 85). 

60. The scene is laid before the palace of Pentheus.—#s 
op, ‘may come and see.’ 62. mruxds] an expressive word for 
the ‘glens’ or ‘rifted sides’ of Cithaeron. The wind-swept 
mountain-clefts are called mrdyes jveuseroa in the Iliad (11, 77), 
and év moduntvx@ xOovi is applied in Jph. 7. 677, to the rugged 
region of Phocis. mrvyas (from mrvyy, which is certainly the 
form used by Eur. in lines 797, 1219, and in other plays where 
mtvxais occurs), is Elmsley’s correction for mrvyas, from mrvé. 
Mr Paley rightly remarks that ‘an undoubted instance of the 
final -yas made long before a vowel would be an evidence of 
some weight’; the evidence which he seeks may be found in 
Soph. fragm. 150, where ypaypdrev mruyds (MS ariyas) eyov 
closes an iambic line. 

64. °“Agias] Though Asia has here a wider meaning than in 
the Homeric poems, it is interesting to notice that south and 
west of the very Tmolus mentioned in the next line, lay the old 
‘Asian meadow, around the streams of Cayster’ (Il. 2, 461).— 
On Tmolus, see notes on lines 55 arid 154. 

65. Godt Bpopte wévov a8iv] ‘In Bromius’ honour I ply in 
haste my pleasant task, my toilless toil, the Bacchic god adoring.’ 
Ooatew (600s, Ow) almost always means ‘to speed, and like its 
English equivalent is sometimes intransitive, as in line 218, év 
dé Sackiots Gpect Ooatew, Tro. 307 (and 349), pawwas Ooater Sevpo 
Kaoodvdpa Spépm,—sometimes transitive, as here and ph. 7.1141, 
6. wrépuvyas, and Herc. Fur. 382, 0. cira yervow. One objection 
to following Elmsley in making it intransitive in the present 
passage, is that wovov nOvv kayarov r evkaparoy thereby becomes 
an acc. of general apposition, and such a construction, however 
common in Euripides, is usualiy more briefly expressed and 
generally comes at the very end of the sentence, whereas here 
it would be followed by the words Baxyxtov evafopeva [| Gedr]. » The 
word appears to be used as equivalent to @dccew in Soph. 
O. T. 2, &pas Ooatere, and Aesch. SufA/. 595, and if the double 
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sense of ‘speeding’ and ‘resting’ is to be allowed, the word is 
almost as puzzling to ourselves as our own ‘fast,’ used of 
running fast as well as standing fast, is to a foreigner ; with 
this difference, however, that in our English word the notion of 
firmness and closeness passes off into that of steady swiftness ; 
in the Greek the word that almost invariably indicates rapidity 
of movement seems conversely to be used in a very exceptional 
sense of rest. (Buttmann assumes a double root, while Her- 
mann endeavours to bring the exceptions under the same 
sense as that in ordinary use.)—For the dat. Bpoplw, cf. 195, | 
494, and esp. Helen. 1364, Baxyevovod 7 eipa Bpopio.— tévov 1j- 
Siv kdpardy 7 evkdparov is a ‘labour of love’ So in the Zem- 
pest U1 i, There be some sports are painful, and their labour, 
Delight in them sets off...These sweet thoughts do even refresh 
my labours. 

68—71. The chorus solemnly preface their praise of the 
Bacchic mysteries by warning all profane persons to depart, 
whether in the highway or in the hall, and by calling for solemn ~ 
silence. Thus Callimachus begins his hymn to Apollo with the 
words, oiov 6 raioAAwvos éceicaro Sdpywos dprn€, oia & ddov rd 
pédabpov’ éxds, Exds, Goris dditpos. Cf. the opening of the pvorar 
- xopos in Ar. Ranae,a play of about the same date as the pre- 
sent, 355, eddnpeiv xp} kdéioracba. Trois jyerépo.or xopoiow Goris 
Umetpos Tomvde Adyar, 7 yvoun pr KaOapever, } yevvaioy dpyta 
Movody pyr eidev pnt éxopevoer.—69. ordpa tT edypov, «.7.A;] 
‘hushed be every lip to holy silence.’ For the proleptic epithet, 
cf. Aesch. Ag. 1247, edpnuov & rddawva koipnoov orépa; for the 
sense, Hum. 1039, evpapetre mavdaui, and Horace’s favete lin- 
guis.—0. tad vopirbévra adel] ‘in ever wonted wise. For the 
neuter plural adverbially used, cf. 157, eva. Hermann accepts 
the conjecture of Jacobs, evot for aie’, and calls it Dvrae- 
clara atque haud dubie vera...Id ipsum est rb vopiobev, cdot 
clamart. aiel guidem neque cum ra vomicbévra, neque cum 
vpynow, apte coniungt potest. I confess I see little difficulty in 
either of the last alternatives, and the wild exclamation evoi, 
proposed by Hermann, strikes one as out of keeping with the 
quiet composure that ought to mark an exordium, though quite 
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in place in later parts of the chorus (141, 157), when the enthu- 
‘siasm of the audience has alréady been raised to a higher pitch 
of expectation.—The last word of the antistrophe is doubtful ; 
dpynow Cannot correspond in metre with the strophe ending 
with dCopéva (or evaCopéva) [Oedr], unless the first syllable is treated 
as short. Ina play of the same date, Jph. Aul. 1573, the Mss 
give us "Ayayéuvev, which is corrected by the editors; but there 
is little difficulty in such a case as that last quoted, or in pep- 
vnoba (Aesch. Pers. 287), as compared with the violence done 
to the organs of speech in the endeavour to pronounce v short 
before a combination of p and v; tpvwdei in Aesch. Ag. ggo 
is open to grave suspicion, and is altered by Mr Davies into 
poveadei. evtpvos is quoted from Epicharmus, 69. In the passage 
in Pindar Vem. tv 83 (135), the first syllable of dpvos need not 
be short; and if it were, we should have to assume that Pindar, 
who makes the first syllable of duvos and its derivatives long 
about fifty times, breaks the rule in a single instance (cf. Mr 
Tyrrell’s Sevrepat @povrides). It seems best therefore to suppose, 
with Hermann, that vuyjow is a marginal explanation of some 
such word as xeAadjow, which has accidentally found its way 
into the text. If, however, ded» be omitted in the strophe, it is | 
probable that the antistrophe ended with an anapaest, such as 
xedade@ (Nauck). » | 

72—77. This is one of the many passages which ascribe 
a special happiness to those who are blessed in the full fruition 
of divine. mysteries. The reference in the present instance 
(as in lines 469—474) is mainly to the sacred rites of Dionysus, 
but the plural 6eé» proves that a wider meaning is also intended, 
and that the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter are not excluded. . 
Several similar passages (Hom. hymn. ad Cerer. 480, Pindar 
Jragm. 102, Soph. Tee 719, are quoted at length in a note on 
Isocr. Paneg. § 28, rv rahe ccf Demeter) jjs of peragxarres TEpt 
te ths Biov TeXeuTHS Kal Tov ovprayros aidvos ndiovs tas éAmidas 
éxovow. To these may be added Ar. Ranae, 455 (yopés puoray), 
povots yap Hiv HALos Kal éyyos ihapov éotww, dcot pepunpe? cdoeBR 
te Ounyopuev tpdrrov, Plato Phaedo, 69 C, os av apunros Kal dréXeoTos 
eis "AvSov adixnra: év BopBop@ keioerat, 6 dé Kexadappévos ré_xat 
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reredeopévos éxeioe dditsuevos pera Gedy oixnoet. eiot yap 87, 
hac of epi tas rederds, vapOnxopopor pév moddoi, Baxxor O€ Te 
mrai/pot, Keep. p. 365 init., Antisthenes ap. Diogen: Laert. VI 4, 
puovpevos Tote TA Optuxd TOU iepeas elrovTos OTL of TavTa pou 
pevor todrAay dyabav év Gdov pericxovar, Ti ovv, én, ovK atro- 
6yvnoxers (other references may be found in Lenormant’s mono- 
graphie de lavoie sacrée Eleusinienne, 1864, 1 pp. 58—62). The 
most masterly book written in modern times on the ancient 
mysteries is Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, which may be referred 
to with advantage as a wholesome corrective to the fanciful 
theories of our own Warburton and others. 

72. & pdkap, doris evSalpov, «.7...| For the juxtaposition of 
these almost Synonymous terms, cf. 911, Theognis 1013, a 
paxap evdainor te kai OAPuos, Cebetis tabula, caps. 2, 12, 13, 
and esp. Plato’s Phaedrus, 250 B, ody evdaipor x°P9 pakapiay 
ow te kal Oéav...cidov Kal éreNodyTo Tay TeAeTOv Hy emis Eye 
pakxaptotarny...evoaipova pacpata pvovpevor. 74 Bioray dyor ever] 
Cf. the interesting fragment of the Kpyres of Euripides, 475, 
10—20, preserved by Porphyry de abstinentia, where a Baxxos 
describes his life of consecration to the worship of Zeus, Dio- 
nysus Zagreus, and Cybele (it will also serve to illustrate other 
passages in this play, references to which are here added) ; 
ayvov dé Biov reivoper, €& od | Atds “ISaiov pvotns yevouny | Kai 
vurtumodou (486) Zaypéws (1192) Bpovras (ocrovdas Lobeck) |-ras 
rT epodayouvs Sairas (139) tedéoas | pnrpi- 7 dpeim Sadas ava- 
oyey, | Kat Kovpyroy (120) Bdxyos éxXnOnv davwbeis. 15. Ovaceve- 
Tar Wuxav] i.e. ‘joins the Bacchic revel-band in very soul.’ 
The active form occurs in 379.— 78. Cf. 59 and 129. The 
metre is zonic a minore and KvBéAas must accordingly be 
treated as metrically equivalent to two long syllables ; dp- | -yia 
KuBedas | Oepredar| ; cf. 398, dé ris dy peya- | -Aa didkov | .* 

81. Kioo@ orehavabels] Ivy was used in the worship of 
Dionysus not only because it could easily be made into wreaths, 
but also because its leaf is sufficiently like that of the vine to 
allow of its being used instead, without stripping the vine. Be- 
sides, as an evergreen it could be used at times of the year when 
the vine itself was not in leaf, 6 wodadv yxepavos Spa Tov amo 


* 80. For the ¢mesis, cf. the corresponding line of the antistrophe 
(96), and 126. 
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~ ris dumédov oréhavor, ds éxeivny dpa yupvipy kai abvddov, dyarhoa 
(Soxet por) THY podtnta Tod KiTTod, Plutarch Symp. ul 2. The 
very cradle of the infant god is described as having been gar- 
landed with ivy, Phoen. 651, xioods ov meptotedis EdtKros evOds 
ért Bpéhos yAonhédpouow epveow Kkatackiowcw odBicas évdricer, 
Ovid Fast, 3,767, cur hedera cincta est? hedera est gratissima 
Baccho... Nysiades nymphae puerum quaerente noverca (sc. 
Hera), hanc frondem cunts apposuere novis. In Plutarch Symp. 
III I, 3, II 2, there isa discussion over the wine, as to whether 
the ivy-wreath was invented by Dionysus to cool the over-heated 
brows of his votaries, oredavovabat diudaar rods Baxxevovras, os 
HTTOV Uiro Tov Olvov GVL@VTO, TOD KiTTOU KaTagBevyvVTOS THY BEOnY TH 
auxpornrt. However that may be, it was one of the primitive 
emblems of the god, and he was even worshipped under the 
name of Kioods at Acharnae (Pausanias 1, 31, 3). Hence too 
such epithets as xtocoxoyns in the Homeric hymns, 26, 1, and 
piroxiacopédpos in Cycl. 620; cf. Ovid &, 6, 483, Bacche race- 
miferos hedera redimite capillos.—| Vide ne rescribendum sit ore- 
have te, ut kuooe glossema sit| Shilleto, adv. 

‘84. Bpdprov] A name descriptive of Dionysus as the god of 
boisterous merriment; in the Homeric hymns 25, 8—1o, the 
account of the infant god ‘roaming through the wooded glens, 
wreathed with ivy and laurel and attended by the nymphs that 
nursed him,’ closes with the words Bpopos & ¢yev Gomerov vAnpv. 

85. Kardyoura] ‘bringing Zome.’ See Ar. Ranae 1152—65, 
and Eur. Med. 1015—6. | 

87. etpuxdpots dyuds| Pind. Pyzh. 8,77, and oracle quoted 
Dem. Meid. p. 531, 7, peuvnoOae Baxyowo Kat evpvyopovs kar’ 
‘dyuids, «.t.A.,—the epithet is even used of a district (Elis), in 
the Odyssey, 4, 635. It has been supposed that it is only a 
poetic form for evpvxwpos, but it is often used with a conscious 
reference to yopos in the sense of a ‘place for dancing’; here, of 
the ‘ wide-squared’ Grecian towns, with open ‘places’ for the 
dance. This is the only passage where the word occurs in 
Tragedy. 

88. %xovo’ év ddlvwv Aoxlars avdyKator] For éyouca cf. 
Herod. V 41 (first quoted by Matthiae), cai 7 aporépn yur) tov 
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MpOTEpoy Xpovoy AToKos oda TOTE KOS ekUNTE, TvYTUYin Ta’TH XpN- 
caper’ ~éyovcay O€ adriy adnOéi Aoy@ of Tis éreNOovons yuva- 
KOs olkntoe mvdopevot @xAcov. The whole sentence may be turned 
as follows : ‘Whom erst, when flew the bolt of Zeus, his mother, 
great with child in sorest pangs, brought forth untimely, slain 
herself beneath the stroke of thunder.’ 

94, oxlors—laAdpats, «.7.A.] ‘and anon, unto hollow recesses 
of child-birth, Zevis son of Cronos received him.’ Oaddauar refers 
metaphorically to the thigh of Zeus, as appears by the next line. 
For the application of the word to cavities of the body, cf. 
Aristotle wept vmvov § 3, Trav ev TH Kapdia Exatépas Tis Badayns 
xown 4 pean. If, however, we retain the manuscript reading, 
Gadayors, we may render: ‘at once, in the very chamber of 
birth.” 96. katd pyp® Kadthbas, «.7.A.] see 286 ff. Hence the 
_epithet pnporpapys (Strabo Xv. p. 687) and eipadudrns (Homeric 
hymn 26, Anth. Pal. 1X 524, 26, and Orphic hymn quoted 
below).—xptcéatow, [szc ypvcea (vel ypucéav) 372. vid. Elms. 
ad Med, 618] Shilleto, adv. 

99. érexev 8°, dvika Motpat rédeoav| ‘But, when the Fates 
had matured the babe, the father brought forth the bull- 
horned god.’ For Moipa: rédeoay, cf. Pindar Pyth. Il 9, mpw 
redéooa (of the mother) parpurod@ ody ’Edet6uia, and OL VI 42, 
where ’EdevOo and the Mofpaz assist at the birth of Iamos, and 
XI 52, €v mpwroyove TeheTa mapéotay Moipar (at the foundation of 
the Olympic games). Orph. Hymn. 48 (47), 6s Baxxyov Acdvvoop. 
épiBpopor eipadidrny pnp éeyxarépawas bras Teredeapévos €dOor 
pnot mepimAopevois Kai pv Taxéws exopiocas Tyadov és nyddeor. 
So Nonnus 45, 99 calls him xperédeorov, and Lucian 1, 530, 
npiredns ; cf. Ovid F. 3, 717, puer ut posses maturo tempore 
nasct, expletum patrio corpore matris onus. From the double 
birth of Dionysus, we have him called diujrop (Orph. Hymn. 
49, 13 51, 9; d¢mater in Ovid Met. IV, 12), diocdroxos (Nonnus 
I, 4). : 

100. ravpdkepwv Gedv] Dionysus is often represented in litera- 
ture and sometimes also in works of art, either with horns on his 
head or even in the form of a bull. See esp. 920—922, 1017, 
1159, with the engravings illustrating those passages. Soph. 
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Sragm. 94, tiv BeBaxxtopérny Bpotoiot krewny Nvooav (556) hv 6 
Bovképws “Iaxyos aire paiav ndiotny tpépe. So also he has, 
elsewhere the epithets ravpwmds (Ion Chius, ap. Athen. 11 2), 
Bodxpaipos (Nonnus 45, 250), Képaos and ypucoxépos (Anth. Pal. 
IX 524), which last exactly corresponds to Horace’s description 
of him as aureo cornu decorus (Carm. 2, 19, 30). Cf. esp. 
Plutarch Quaest. Graecae, 36, “diva ti Tov Audvucoy ai trav “HXelov 
yuvaikes vpvovoat mapaxadovoct Boé@ rrobl mapayiverOat mpos ards ; 
exe. & ovrws 6 tpvos’ EAOciv, pw Ardvuce, drtov és vaov ayvor, 
abv xapirecow és vaby TO Boe Todt Ovwv. eira dis émadovow' déve 
Tatpe!”—+érepoyv Gre kat BovyevA mpocayopedovow kat Tavpoy 
evict tov Oeov; id. de Lside et Ostride, 35, ravpopoppa Arovdcou 
Towvow aydApata ToAXol Tay ‘EAAjvev, k.7.A. Athenaeus XI 51, 
p- 476 (of Dionysus) év d€ Ku¢ix@ kal ravpopopdos idpura. A fine 
representation of this kind has been found at Athens, over the 
monument of a person named Dionysus (F. Lenormant, voze 
sacrée E-leusinienne, 1 p. 66). Besides the gem figured in .illus- 
tration of line 1159, there is another representing the Dionysiac 
bull carrying the three Graces between his horns (Miiller- 
Wieseler, II xxxiii 383). | 

102. évOev dypav Onpérpodhov Mauwddes dpdiBdAXovrar mAoKd- 
pous] “whence it is that the Maenads fling around their hair the . 
wild serpents of their prey,’ i.e. capture wild serpents to fling 
around their hair, dypav has thus a predicative force. 6upao- 
gépo. (from the Laurentian MS at Florence) was the common > 
reading up to the time of Mr Tyrrell’s edition which was the 
first to give an improved text by accepting @npdorpodov, proposed 
by (Musgrave and) Mr S. Allen, and founded on the reading of the 
other Ms (the Palatine), @nporpodot. We thus get rid of a merely 
conventional epithet and obtain an appropriate adjective to help 
out the meaning of @ypav, which Hermann tried to explain by 
supplying Spaxdvreyv from the previous clause. The serpent slain 
by Cadmus, whose teeth produced the famous crop of armed 
warriors, is called in the Phoen. 820, Onporpopov owtkodopoto 
Spdxovros. Onporpépos in an active sense occurs in 556, mdb 
Nvons tas Onporpdgou Oupcodopeis O:acous, and in the present 
passage the confusion may possibly have arisen from an earlier 
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MS having had a marginal quotation of the parallel just cited 
which led to 6vpcopopa, suggested by the margin, finding its 
way into the text and taking the place of @npdrpodoy (Mr 
Tyrrell’s zztrod.xi)—This is perhaps the only passage where 
the infant Dionysus is described as entwined with serpents; 
one of the god’s transformations alluded to later in the play 
(1019), is his appearing as a modvkpavos Spaxwy; while the 
references to his Maenad votaries twining snakes in their 
hair, and allowing them to curl around their limbs, are common 
enough: see zzfra 698 and 768.. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus 
(protrept. Wl p. 72 Migne) refers to Bakyo. dvecreppévor 
rois 3peow; Philostratus (zmagines, 1 § 18) mentions des 
6pO0i among the accessories of his picture of the Bacchic 
revels on Cithaeron; Plutarch writes as follows of the mother 
_ of Alexander the Great, 7 5€ ’OAvpmids paddov érépov (nidcaca 
Tas KaToxas Kal Tovs evOovotacpods éEdyovoa BapBapixdrepov Sets 
peyadous yxetponders éeiAxero tots Oidoots, of moAAaKis €k TOU 
KiTTOU Kal TOY puaTiKOY Aikvoyv mapavadvdpevot Kal mepreAuTTOpeEvoe 
Tois Oupcots TeV yuvakay Kal Tois oreavors €EémAnTTOV Tovs avdpas 
(Alex. 2); and Lucian, Dionysus § 4, says of the battle with the | 
Indians, ai Mawddes odv édoAvyq éverndnoay avrois dpaxortas 
dmeCwopéeva Kak TOV Ovpoav akpov adroyupvotcas Tov aidnpov. Cf. 
Catullus LXIV 258, pars sese tortis serpentibus tncingebat, pars 
obscura cavts celebrabant orgia cistis; Hor. Carm. 2, 19, 19, 
nodo coerces viperino Bistonidum sine fraude crines. 

In works of ancient art this characteristic of the Maenads is 
seldom represented; an example however is engraved in illus- 
tration of this passage. The serpent was an important ele- 
ment in the mystic worship of Dionysus and is often repre- 
sented in reliefs and coins creeping out of a half-opened basket, 
the cista mystica; thus, frequently in Bacchic scenes on sar- 
cophagi, Pan kicks open the czs¢a and the snake emerges (e.g. 
Miiller-Wieseler, 11, XXXV 412); and on the coins of the kingdom 
of Pergamus known as cistophori (which, as they were not struck 
till 200 years after the time of Euripides, are cited here not as a 
contemporary illustration but simply to shew the wide preva- 
lence of the association of the serpent with the mysteries of 
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Dionysus as well as those of Demeter), we see on the one side, 
surrounded with a wreath of ivy, the césta mystica of Dionysus, _ 
half open, with a serpent creeping out of it; on the other the 
car of Demeter drawn by serpents. It is the serpent twined 
about the sleeping nymph figured in illustration of line 683 that 
has led to her being identified as a resting Bacchante; and 
the czs¢a and serpent may be seen in the gem engraved below. 





105. Thebes, which is here called upon to wear the livery 
of the god, is similarly personified in Seneca, Oedipus 407—12, 
effusam redimite comam nutante corymbo mollta Nysaets ar- 
matae bracchia thyrsis...nobiles Thebae.—On the ivy, see 81 n. 

107. xAorpe pitax. kadAuKkdpro] Theophrastus, Azst. plant. 
11 18, 11, immediately after describing the ivy, goes on to. 
describe the smzlax as follows: 7 Sé€ cyihaé éore prev émadXo- 
kavdov (a creeper), 6 dé xavdds axavOedns Kai aamep dpOakavOos, 
To O€ PvAAOY KiTTadEes pitkpdyv dyouov. (After describing the ribs 
of the leaves, the joints of the stalk, and also the tendrils, 
he continues) advOos dé ANevkov kal evades Aeipwov’ rov Sé Kaprov 
exer mpocenepy TO oTpvxve (nightshade) kai r@ unAGOp@ (bryony) 
kal padiota TH Kadoupery otapvAn aypia...o dé Kapmos épvOpes. 
To the same effect Pliny Maz. Azst. xvi 63, who closely 
follows Theophrastus ; szmzlis est hederae, e Cilicia primum 
guidem profecta, sed in Graecta frequentior,...densis geniculata 
caulibus, spinosts frutectosa rams, folio hederaceo, parvo, non 
anguloso, a pediculo emittente pampinos, flore candido, olente 
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lilium. ‘This description corresponds exactly with the appear- 
ance of the plant called the svz/ax asfera as figured in Sibthorp’s 
Flora Graeca, vol. X (1840) p. 49 plate 959, where it is identi- 
- fied with the opida£ rpayeia of Dioscorides and its modern 
Greek name is said to be dxpovddéBaros, while in Cyprus it is 
known as the évAdBaros. It grows abundantly in marshy places 
and also on rough ground in Greece and the Archipelago, and 
in Crete as well as Cyprus. Like ivy, it is an evergreen creeper 
with a dark-green leaf of leathery texture : it bears small white 
starry flowers with pink stalks, growing in clusters at the tips 
of the spray ; the berries are of a bright scarlet. The stem and 
the slightly prominent points of the leaves are in some speci- 
mens prickly, in others smooth, having in the latter case caules 
Jere inermes...folia omnino inermia, to quote the words of 
Lindley, who edited the later volumes of Sibthorp’s great work, 
and who also says, foliorum formé necnon aculeorum praesentié 
et abundantid variare videtur. (In December, 1881, I fre- 
quently saw it growing in rich profusion alang the Riviera, 
mantling the hedges with its dark leaves of glossy green. 
A large coloured photograph by Guidi of San Remo gives a 
faithful representation of its bright foliage and its erene 
scarlet berries.) 

Thus we may safely identify the pida& of the passage 
now before us with the smzlax aspera as above described ; the 
brightness of its berries at once explains the epithet «adAc- 
kap7ros, its clustering flowers account for the epithet av@ergopos 
in 1. 703, and its resemblance to ivy would specially commend 
it to the votaries of Dionysus. It is probably the same plant 
that is meant in the pleasant picture, in the Vubes 1007, of 
the young athlete running races beneath the sacred olives of 
Academe, orehavocdpevos kahaum AcvK@ peta cdppovos yALKLATOU, 
opirtaxos dfeov Kal dmpaypoovrvns Kat AEevKNS. PuAAOBoAOVENS, 7;pos 
€vy @pa xaipav omdray mAdtravos mredéa WiOupity. Again, in 
Aelian’s charming description of the pass of Tempe, while 
ivy like the finest vines (Siknv rav evyevov dumédov) entwines 
itself about the lofty trees, it is the s7z/ax which mantles the 
rocky walls of the ravine (aodAy 6€ opida€, 7 pev mpos adrov 
TOV mayor avarpéxet Kal émirkiater rHv mérpav, Varia Historia 
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lI 1). It is not found in the British Isles; the plant that 
perhaps most closely resembles it in our own Flora is the Black 
Bryony, which belongs to the closely allied order of Dioscoreae, 
and (as it happens) derives its name (referring to the quick 
growth of the stems) from the very same verb (@pvewv) that 
is here used of the smzlax. For purposes of translation we 
must either naturalise the word smz/ax or be content with an 
approximate rendering such as ‘burst forth, burst forth with 
the green bright-berried bryony.’—This explanation is, I venture 
to think, better than the conjecture given in Liddell and Scott 
which makes it the opidag Aeia and identifies the latter with the 
bindweed or common convolvulus (calystegia sepium), which 
is too delicate and withers too soon to be suitable for a wreath, 
and certainly cannot be called caAXikapros. The same name is 
also sometimes given to the yew (taxus baccata), and Mr Paley 
so understands it in the present passage. But its berries, though 
as bright as those of the smzlax asfera, were supposed by the | 
ancients to be poisonous ; it would lend itself less readily than 
the latter for the purpose of twining into wreaths; and its foli-_ 
age, being unlike that of the ivy, and being also of too gloomy a 
hue, would make it less attractive to the merry Bacchant*. 

109. KaraBaxxtoto0e] ‘Make a very Bacchanal of thyself’ 
amid branches of oak and fir. On the analogy of verbs in -de 
(SnAody, Sovdody, epnuody =OdnAov, SovAov, Epynyoy srotetv), Baxxrody 
means Bdxxov movetv, and the simple verb is here used with the 
intensifying preposition xara (as in karadnXos, ‘very plain’) in the 
ordinary sense of the middle voice, ‘make a very Bacchanal 
of thyself.’ This seems better than Lobeck’s interpretation of 
caraBakxtovaGat as coronari (quoting Hesych. Baxyar’ eorepare- 
o@a); his other quotation is more to the point, and is quite 
as consistent with the sense above given, as with his own view: 
Schol. on Ar. Eg. 409, Baxyov ot tov Atovucoy povoy éxadovv 
GAG, Kai roves TeAdovvTas Ta Gpyia, Kal Tovs KAddovs ous oi 
piorat hépovor, after which follows a line from the comic poet 
Xenophanes (as emended by Lobeck), éoracw & €Aaray suxwot 
wept Sdpatra Bdxyot, where the éAardv Baxyo. correspond to 
the éAdras «Addo of the text (Aglaophamus p. 308, comm. on 

* Land S, ed. 1883, quote me as ‘connecting’ the ouida£ rpaxeta with 
our Black Bryony. I only state that they closely resemble one another. 
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éharas éy xepoly éyovres) orepavades te xA0G Oiaoos Epoder... 
Kevravpor (quoted by Wecklein).—Liddell and Scott wrongly 
render, ‘in oak leaves ye rave with Bacchic rage.’ 3 

The oak and fir are doubtless mentioned because of their 
being (as already stated on 1. 38) the common trees of Cithaeron 
(cf. 684, éddtns PdBnv and 685, Spvds PvdAdoor). In 703, the 
Bacchanals wreathe themselves with crowns of oak-leaves as 
well as ivy and smzlax, and in 1103, branches of oak are 
used to prise up the fir-tree on which Pentheus had climbed 
to spy out the revellers. Herodotus (1x 31) tells us of a pass 
of Cithaeron, called Oak-Heads, Apvos xepadai. 

111. orurdv évSuTd veBplSov oréhere Acvcotplxov wAoKsiov 
poddots] ‘Fringe thy livery of dappled fawnskins with woolly 
tufts of silvery tresses.’ The Bacchanals appear to have used 
tufts of wool or strips of goat’s hair to trim their fawnskins and 
set off their natural colour. Much of the difficulty felt by early 
editors is excellently cleared up by Lobeck on Azar 1. 847, 
p- 375, ‘significatur...insertio penicillorum (‘tufts’) diversico- 
lorum, quibus hodieque pelliones mastrucas (‘skins’) distin- 
guere-solent.’ Cf. Tacitus, Germ. 17, eligunt feras et detracta 
velamina spargunt maculis pellibusque beluarum quas exterior 
Oceanus atque ignotum mare gignit (ermine spots are thus 
imitated in the manufacture of furs into muffs, tippets, &c.) : 
and Hdt. Iv 109, @npia ray ra Séppara wept ras orodvpas mapappar- 
rera. Claudian again (de guarto cons. Honor. 228). describes 
the fawn-skin of Bacchus as bespangled with pearls, Evythraezs 
intextis nebride gemmis Liber agit currus. But, while using these 
illustrations, we need not assume that in the present passage 
the fawnskins were studded with artificial spots, as this would 
give orédere a Sense which it can hardly bear; it is enough 
to understand a fringe or trimming, which that word may 
very well express. According to Miiller, Ancient Art § 386, 5, 
the ‘roe-skin covered with tufts of wool, is also to be recognised 
on vases.’ For the use of wool in sacred rites cf. Aesch. Zum. 
45, eAaas vipryevyntov Kdadoyv Anver peylior@ Taoppoves éerTEempée- 
vov apyntt pahr@. 


AevKotplxwv wAoKdpwv paddois presents some difficulty ; there 
would be little awkwardness in the apparent combination of . 
‘hair’ and ‘wool,’ in the first and last words of the phrase, as 
the compound Aeveopié need not mean much more than Aevkés ; 
but the addition of mdoxdyov makes it less easy to get rid 
of the full meaning of the adjective; and unless we suppose 
that Euripides uses the three words as a condensed and con- 
fused expression for tufts of wool and bunches of goat’s hair 
combined, it is hard to make sense of the passage, especially _ 
as mAéxapos is not, so far as I can find, used elsewhere of 
the hair of animals, but is constantly applied to the flowing 
locks of men and still oftener of women. Reiske (who is followed 
‘by Mr Tyrrell) proposes woxddev (sometimes said to mean 
'“sheep,’ but only found in the sense of ‘hair’ or ‘wool’ in Ar. 
Thesm, 567, ad’ exmoxu® vou tas moxadas, which apparently 
means ‘J’ll tear your hair out,’ ‘give you a good combing’). 
Elmsley suggests mpo8drorv, with misgivings, as the word is 
never used in Euripides, nor indeed (he might have added) 
by any of the Tragedians (though Strabo p. 784, speaking of 
the Nabataean Arabs, says they have mpoBara Aevkorpiya). On 
the whole, I think it best to regard paddois as a metaphor taken 
from tufts of wool and applied by an easy transition to bunches 
of sige. and to understand Aevkorpixayv mdoKxdpor, ‘ white-haired 
tresses,” as an ornamental phrase for the tufts of hair which 
the Bacchae may have taken to trim their fawn-skins from the 
goats killed by them in the chase. In 1. 139, aipa tpayoxrévoy 
is mentioned immediately after the words, veBpidos ¢yav iepov 
évdurov. (See further in Supplementary Notes.) , 

113. dpi vapOykas iBpirrds dcvotcGe] ‘be reverent in thy 
handling of the saucy (or ‘wanton’) ferule.’ The vapOné was the 
light wand supplied by the pithy stem of the giant fennel.* It is 
the Latin ferula,.of which Pliny x11 42 (cf. Theophr. Hast. 
Plant. vi 2&7, 8) writes, null fruticum levitas maior. ob id 
gestatu facilis baculorum usum senectuti praebet, cf. Nonnus 
XI 354, yopoxop@ vapOnk. S€uas stnpiCero Baxrp@, and Ovid Met. 
Iv 26. Its lightness would make it very suitable for the female 
votaries of Dionysus; and, if we adopt the notion naively sug- 
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gested by Diodorus, Iv p. 149, it was to prevent serious conse- 
quences arising from the abuse of clubs on occasions of bois- 
terous merriment, that the god himself graciously enjoined on 
his worshippers the use of the light and comparatively harmless 
weapon (similarly Plutarch, Symp. 7, 10, 3, 6 Oeds Tov vapOnka 
TOUS peGuouow € evexeipioe koupérarov Bédos Kal padakdrarov dpuvrn-_ 
ploy, Omrws erel TaXLOTA TralovoLY, HKLTTA Brarrect). 

Tournefort (in his Voyage du Levant 1 p. 245, quoted by 
Joddrell) says it grows plentifully in the island of Skinosa [ Zikivos, 
one of the Sforades|— modern Greeks call it Nartheca; ‘it bears 
a stalk five feet high, three inches thick, with a knot every ten 
inches, branched at every knot and covered with a hard bark of 
two lines thick: the hollow of the stalk is filled with a white 
marrow, which when well dried catches fire just like a match.’ 
It was in the zarthex that Prometheus stole the fire from heaven 
(Aesch, P. V. 109, vapOnxomAnporou mupés, Hesiod Works and 
Days 52), cf. Phanias Epigr. 2, rupexoiray vapOnka kporddov 
mAakTopa vyTLaXov. 

Strictly speaking, the vap@n& was different from the Ovpaos, 
the former being a plain light staff, the latter usually swathed 
with ivy, or trimmed with ribbands, and armed with a sharp point 
capped with a fir-cone. Eur. however in the course of the play 
sometimes uses the- words indifferently. Thus Cadmus has a 
vapOn€ in line 251, which is called a @v¥pcos three lines after ; 
and in 1155 we have vapOn€ evOupoos applied to the Oupaos of 
Pentheus (835, 941). 

- 118. Cf. 1236, ras wap’ iorois éxAtrovoa Kepkidas. 

120. ‘QO vaulted chamber of the Curetes! O holy haunts of 
Crete, birth-place of Zeus; where, in yon caves, the Corybantes, 
with helms of triple rim, first framed for my joy this round timbrel 
of hide.’ According to Strabo, 10, 11 p. 468, the Curetes saved 
the infant Zeus from being devoured by his father Cronos, by 
sounding the ¢ympanum and other instruments, and by martial 
and boisterous dances which drowned the cries of the babe and 
prevented his being discovered. He suggests two derivations 
for the name, 7rou dud 76 véoe Kai Kopot (cf. Kotpor) dvTes Umoupyelv 
i did 7d Kovporpodeiy rov Aia.—The common tradition placed 
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the home of the Curetes in Crete, and that of the Corybantes in 
Phrygia, but Euripides in the present passage clearly assigns 
the Corybantes also to Crete, and either identifies them with the 
Curetes, or at any rate gives them a Cretan origin. The lore 
of the subject has been collected and discussed by Lobeck, 
A glaophamus p. 1111 —55 (esp. 1144, 1150, 1155), whose conclu-_ 
sion is as follows: ‘satis confirmatum videtur Corybantum et 
nomen et cultum ad sacra Phrygia pertinere, plurimumque 
interesse inter hunc barbarum KopvSarriopoy et Graecorum Cre- 
tensium Koupyticuoy discriminis, quamvis Corybantes et Cu- 
retes a poetis et mythographis propter generalem similitudinem 
saepe confusi sint.’ Cf. Lucr. 11 629, 633. 

Lobeck on Ajax]. 847, p. 374, refers the epithet rpsxdpudes, 
here used of the Corybantes, to the ‘triple rim of their helmet 
which gave the effect of three helmets placed in succession on 
one another,’—not unlike the papal tiara. Strictly speaking, it 
was the Curetes who wore a helmet, while the Corybantes wore 
a kupBacia or tiara (Hdt. V 49, 7; VII 62, 2); but they are 
here confounded with each other, and the epithet properly 
applicable to the former is thus transferred to the latter. In 
works of art the Corybantes are represented as dancing not only 
around the infant Zeus (according to the common legend), but 
also, in one instance, around the new-born Dionysus (relief in 
the Vatican, copied in Miiller-Wieseler II xxxv 412). 

The reading of the MSS is @vOa rpixdpubes év dvrpos. The 
metre is restored either (1) by writing éva rpixdpvGes avrpois where 
avtpos is a dative of place, a construction which except in the 
case of names of places is almost confined to poetry, esp. Epic 
poetry, though it also occurs in Sophocles and. more frequently 
in Euripides and the Lyric poets; or (2) by accepting Dobree’s 
conjecture rprxopubes ev ev Gvrposs. 

126. PdKxta] is certainly harsh in sense, as it implies that, 
before the Satyrs borrowed the ¢ymfanum from Rhea, to intro- 
duce it into the worship of Dionysus, the sounds of that instru- . 
ment could be called Bacchic sounds, which would be a strong 
instance of a truly proleptic epithet. Of Baxysos Hermann says 
‘rara omnino haec forma est, ubi non de ipso.Baccho aut vino 
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usurpatur sed ut adiectivum additur nominibus’;...‘verum qui - 
Baxxta aut ra igs dixerit, id ut Bacchica sacra significaret, 
novi neminem.’ Further, he rejects the possibility of taking 
ava Baxxwa together, in the sense ‘in the Bacchic rites’; and even 
assuming its possibility, holds that such an anticipatory use of 
the epithet is logically absurd. He rightly insists on taking dva 
with képacav, fer tmesin ; but it is difficult to follow him when in 
place of Baxysa he conjectures Baxyadi, an adjective for which 
(as he admits) there is no authority. If Baxyua is wrong, the 
text must have been corrupted at an early date, as Strabo 
testifies to the reading Baxyeiw in his very inaccurate quotation 
of parts of this chorus (10 p. 469). ovvrévw is also open to 
suspicion, as the meaning ‘intense,’ ‘impetuous,’ ‘keen,’ is not 
que in harmony with advBog ; and it is possibly a corruption of 
rupmavev. The requirements of the sense would be met by some 
such emendation as dvd & dpdyyara tupmraver Képacay dduBda 
Ppvyiwov avr@v mvedvpare (cf. Eur. Cycl. 205). | 

129. kritov evdopacr Baxxdv] put in apposition to Bupadrovoy 
kvkhopa, ‘to sound in loud accord with the revel-shouts of the 
Bacchae.”’ Even here, as above in the manuscript reading 
Baxxia, the reférence to the Bd«ya: seems premature, as it is not 
till the next sentence that the passing of the zympanum into the 
worship of Dionysus is described; but the present instance is 
less harsh than the former; even ¢heve however, the harshness 
of the Zrolepszs is to some extent softened by pou (=rais Bdkyats) 
in the previous line. Cf. also 1. 59, where the instrument is 
described as the joint invention of Rhea and Dionysus. | 

131. €avicavro, ‘won it for their own,’ stronger than jvdcarro, 
which means to ‘attain,’ ‘get at,’ as in Aesch. P. V. 700, ypeiay 
jvicacbe. Liddell and Scott, less adequately, explain it in the 
present passage as meaning ‘to gain one’s end’*-cvvipav, not 
éavtovs, ‘joined in the dance,’ but 7rd rvpmavoy, ‘wedded it 
(mingled it) with the dances of the triennial festivals, which 
gladden. Dionysus.’ rprernpides, i.e. festivals returning every 
other year, once in every cycle of two years, for this is what the 
Greeks meant by a rpuernpis (alternis annis, says Macrobius, 
quoted on 306), just as the Olympic mevraernpis was what we 


* Corrected in ed. 1883 :—‘ Med. to obtain, borrow.’ 
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should call a cycle of four full years. Ovid /. 1, 393, festa 
corymbiferi celebrabas Graecta Bacchi, tertia quae soltto tempore 
bruma refert; Virg. Aen. IV 300, saevit tnops animt, totamgue 
incensa per urbem bacchatur,; gualis commotis excita sacrés 
Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trietertca Baccho orgta, noctur- 
nusgue vocat clamore Cithaeron. 

135. Orav méon standing without any subject is awkward, 
and the same objection applies to eér av. It is therefore not 
improbable that for éray we should read és av (which has oc- 
curred to Kirchhoff and doubtless to others). Even 7évus, though 
found in the sense of ‘well-pleased,’ ‘glad,’ in Soph. O. 7. 82, 
and elsewhere, has been altered into 780s, voluptas in montibus 
“(Musgrave), and into 7du y (Dobree) ; the latter may be sup- 
ported by a fragment of the Archelaus, a play so named out of 
compliment to the king at whose court the Bacchae was written, 
frag. 265, €ore (+7t Meineke) kai rapa Sdxpuct Keipevov 750 Bporois, 
dtav avdpa pidov orevaxy tis ev'oik@ (vel oixr@), where however 
it will be noticed that rus is expressed. A further extension of 
Dobree’s conjecture was suggested by Dr Thompson, late Master 
of Trinity College, adv y év é6pecw os av, which he supported by 
Soph. fragm. 326, 7dvorov & ét@ mdpeote AAs dv epa kab? Huepar. 
This is not open to the objection raised above, viz. the absence of 
a Select to the verb réon. Hermann, who prints nOvs, év ovpeow, 
ds T av...méon medooe, renders ‘laetitiae plenus est, in montes, 
quique ex velocibus thiasis in campos se contulerit,’ thus intro- 
ducing a contrast between ovpeow and meddoe. He makes merry 
over the absurdity of the god, or his votary, being described as 
‘happy on the mountains when he hunts on the plain,’ but. 
neither in the manuscript reading nor in any proposed correc- 
tion, is Euripides really responsible for such a statement; for 
medooe Must Mean, not mpos media (much less év medics) but Tpos 
médov, ‘to the ground,’ just as in 600, Sixere medooe Tpopepa 
gopara compared with 605, mpos wéd@ menroxare; cf. Troad. 99, 
ava, Svodaiper, weddbev kepadyv. Some such correction as dds év 
ovpeow ovpeciv éo@ os av would be open to no exception on the 
ground of construction, or of metre, coinciding as it does with a 
form of verse used four times in this epode ;/e.g. eis dpos, eis 3pos 
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ddouéva & dpa, where the characteristic repetition of ovpeow also 
finds its parallel. Such a repetition would easily drop out of 

the MSS and éc@ or éoriv might be lost after the last syllable of . 
ovpeow. As an alternative might be suggested 7dvs év-ovpeciv 
éo0 érav tis, a logaoedic verse like the last line of an Alcaic 
stanza, and equivalent to the next verse in this chorus with a 
dactyl prefixed. A still simpler course would be to keep closer 
to the MSS and to accept dbs év dpecow os av, a paeonic dime- 
‘ter, -~v~|—-~~~v]|. This is Schéne’s emendation, and it has 
the advantage of giving us the same form épecow as has been 
already adopted in 76, and altering only one letter in the rest of 
the line. 7 

The sense thus gained is: ‘Oh! happy on the hills is he, 
whoe’er from amid the revel-bands sinks to the ground.’ So 
Propertius I, 3, 5, asseducs Edonts fessa chorets gualts in her- 
boso concidit Apidano, talis visa mihi mollem spirare guiztem 
Cynthia, non certis nixa caput manibus. The resting Maenad 
is well represented in the sleeping nymph, engraved in this book 
in illustration of line 683. In modern sculpture the resting 
Bacchante is one of Bartolini’s works in the gallery of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. (See Supplementary Notes.) 

138. dypedov aipa tpayoxrévoy apoddyov xdpuv] ‘chasing the 
goat to the death, for the raw banquet’s relish,’ lit. ‘hunting after 
a goat-killing slaughter, as .a raw-eating delight’ For aiva= 
dévos, cf. Orest. 285, 1139, and esp. 833 and 1649, parpokrévoy 
aiva,‘matricidal murder.” With Tpayoxrovos in this active sense 
Elmsley compares pnrpoxrovos (u. S.), dvOpwzmoxrévos (Cycl. 127), 
-.and Bporoxrovos (ph. T. 384). 

Gpopdyov xdpw] in app. to aiva, =xapw eyodayias, ‘for the 
enjoyment of a raw banqueting.” So Herc. F. 384, xappovaiow 
dySpoBpaot= yappovais avOpwmropayias. Cf. Eur. fragm. of Crezes, 
e@popayous Sairas, quoted on 74, which might appear in favour of 
printing eGpodayoy (passive) here; but even there, ‘raw-eaten 
banquets,’ though a more obvious, seems a less poetical idea 
than ‘raw-eating banquets.’ . , 

For the sacrifice of the he-goat to Dionysus (as a foe to the 
vine [?] or for other reasons) Virg. G. 2, 380, Baccho caper omnibus 
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aris caeditur; Ovid F. 1, 357,.rode caper vitem, tamen hin, 
cum stabis ad aram, in tua quod spargét cornua possit, erit. On 
a painted vase (copied from Mon. zned. del. Inst. 1860 pl. xxxvii 
in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dict. des Antig. s.v. ara) there is.a 
representation of an altar with the head of an ox carved upon it, 
and beside the altar a priestess with a fawnskin across her robe 
holding a knife in one hand, and a goat, which she is on the 
point of sacrificing, in the other. At Potniae, near Thebes, 
there was still standing in Pausanias’ day a temple to Dionysus 
AlyoBodos (IX 8,1). It was probably as an animal sacred to 
Dionysus, and zo¢ as an enemy of the god, that the goat was 
' sacrificed to him; the Maenads sometimes wore the goat-skin 
(Hesychius s. v. atyifew and rpaynpopo); and in the masterpiece 
of Scopas known as the Baxyn xparpodovos (the original of 
many representations on ancient monuments, one of which is 
copied among the illustrations to this ed., p. 86), a Maenad was 
to be seen holding in her hands part of a dismembered kid. 
The rites of epodayia were connected with the cult of Dionysus 
Zagreus (the hunter), and the animals captured and pulled to 
pieces by the Bacchanals are supposed to have taken the place 
of the human victims of an earlier time (Paus. Ix 8, 2, Porphyr. 
de abstinentia, 11 55); thus even Themistocles, before the battle 
of Salamis, sacrificed three young Persian prisoners to Dionysus 
Omestes (Plutarch Them. 13). There is an interesting article 
on the subject by F. Lenormant in the Gazette Archéologique 
1879, pp. 18—37, Dionysos Zagreus. 

141. e€apxos...edot] é& of the coryphaeus of a chorus, here 
of Dionysus himself as the invisible inspirer of the revels. Dem. 
de Cor. Pp. 313 § 260, rovs ders (cf. 103, 698) rods mapeias OriBov kal 
Umep THs Kepadijs aiwpav kat Bowy evot caBoi-Kal eropxovpevos vis 
drrns arts wns, ¢Eapxos kat mPOrTyenay.. TF poo aryopevop.evos. 
Lucian PAE 4, Ill p. 78 (Reitz), r6 cvvOnya (watchword) 
qv amact TO evot, Hor. Carm. 2, 19, 5 evoe! recenti mens trepidat 
sail .cvoe parce, Liber, parce gravi metuende thyrso. 

_ These marvellous streams of wine, milk and honey are 
rs upon with more detail in 697—704, 750 ff. It was doubt- 
less descriptions like these that Plato had in mind when writing 
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the fine passage on poetic inspiration in the Jom, 534 A, esp. 
the words, Baxyevovor kal katexopevor Gomep ai Baxxat dpurrovrat 
ék Tov ToTayay péAc Kal yada Katexopeva. So Horace Carm. 
2, 19, 10, vanigue fontem lactis et uberes cantare rivos atque 
truncis lapsa cavis tterare mella,; Ovid tells of streams of milk 
and. nectar flowing in the golden age, M/e7/. 1, 111. Elmsley 
quotes the Septuagint version of Exodus III. 8, eis yjv péovoar 
yada kat pédt. For the dat. yddaxrt, where the acc. might have 
been used as well, just as in the passage above quoted, cf. /ézad - 
22, 149, 9 pev (anyn) voare ALap@ pect, and 4, 451. - 

144. ‘There (breathes) a reek as of Syrian incense.’ To fill 
up the ellipse, we may supply either éori or some such word as 
mvei, implied by the general sense of pet in the preceding clause. 
“or Supias AuBdvou, cf. Aesch, Ag. 1312, od Svpsov dyAdiopa dapd- 
rav déyes, and Orphic hymn to Aphrodite, 54, 17, evAu8dvov 
Supins- 

145. o Baxxeds 3 eywv mupoddyn Pddya mevkas ex vapOnkos 
diaaer Spou@ kat xopois epeOilav mdavdras taxxais 7 dvardddor, 
Tpupepov mdOkapoy eis aibépa pirrev. This is a somewhat -per- 
plexing passage. The above words seem to give the best text 
that can be got by keeping closely to the MSS, without resorting 
to a considerable amount of emendation. Both Mss have kat 
xopois, but in the Palatine there are two accents over z in xopois 
which seem to point to yopous. If we strike out cat and read 
Spdum, yopovs—we are almost compelled to take dioce: dpopw 
together, in the most obvious intransitive sense, ‘rushes along 
at full speed,’ ‘speeds along in the race,’ though there is a strong 
temptation to make it transitive (with Paley) who renders the 
whole sentence as follows: ‘and the follower of Bacchus,. hold- 
ing the ruddy blaze of pine-wood on his wand, waves it about in 
his course, rousing the scattered bands as he goes.’ The torch, 
he adds, seems to have been placed at the end of the wand, 
for the purpose both of holding it aloft, and of giving it a wider 
range in brandishing it about. This last suggestion as to the 
way in which the torch may have been attached to the ferule- is 
very likely to be right; and, if we accept it, we may understand 
éx vapOnxos to mean, either (1) ‘ hanging down from,’ or (2) ‘ pro- 
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jecting from near the end of the ferule to which it was at- 
tached’; or possibly (3) from a socket formed by removing the 
pith of the vapOné, letting the torch in and tying it fast with 
ribbands .round the bark. I rather incline to the first, be- 
cause in the present sentence it would appear that after the 
rest from the chase and the refreshment of the honey, milk 
and wine, the chorus passes, by the transition supplied in the 
reference to the ‘reek of Syrian incense,’ to the description 
of the Bacchant himself rising from his repose and refreshment, 
and holding aloft the newly kindled pine-torch, which, before 
being carried separately in full blaze, would not unnaturally 
be suspended from the ferule with the flame downwards ; ;- (this 
could easily have been managed with strings or ribbands like 
those which may often be seen in works of art representing th® 
pine-coned thyrsus with ribbands fluttering about its upper part.) 
The leader next rouses his companions, rallies the scattered 
revel-bands, and calls upon them to sound the praise of Dionysus 
on the timbrel and the flute. 

éx vapOnxes in the sense of ‘hanging from the ferule,’ without 
any participle or similar word to introduce it, is not entirely 
free from suspicion; and it is this that leads some to prefer, 
making diooe transitive. The sense then would be, ‘the 
Bacchanal holding the ruddy flame of the pine-torch, shoots it 
forth from his ferule as he runs,’ or rather ‘by his running’; 
but if we thus take the verb in a transitive sense, it seems clearly 
better to separate dpdpm from dioce: and read dpop@ kai xopois 
épebitwv mavdras, ‘challenging his truant (or ‘errant’) com- 
rades by his coursing and his dances’ (the usual construction of 
épeditew as in [iad 4, 5, xepropéos éméecow and Od. 17, 394; 
pvdoov yarerrovowv), or ‘Zo racing and dancing’ (the construc- 
tion found with a similar verb in //. 7, 218, mpoxadéocaro ydappn). 
Cf. Ar. Wudbes 312, edxedadav re xopay épebiopara, Kat povca Bapv- 
Bpopos atvAov. For the trans. use of diooew, cf. Ajax 40, and 
Or. 1416. See Supplementary Note. 

The only representation of anything like a torch attached 
to the ferule, which I have been able to find, is the following en- | 
graving, taken-from what purports to be a copy of a Florentine 
gem. Though I have some suspicions as to the correctness 
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of the original copy from which it is taken (as I have observ- 
ed on pp. cl, 270, in the description of the engravings), I 

nevertheless give it here as at any rate a representation of one 
of the various ways in which a torch may have been attached 


to the Bacchanal’s wand. 
( 





éx vapOnkos has ere now been understood of the tinder-like 
stem of the ferule in which fire was commonly carried about, as 
is still the custom in Greece, Bacchus habens (i.e. gestans) 
zgneam (igniferam) flammam taedae ex ferula ortentem -(emi- 
cantem) vuzt (F. M. Schulz). Nonnus, by the way, has in 
7, 340, mupcopope vapOnke karaybéa mhyvy épeioas; but this inter- 
pretation would almost require é« vap@nkos avarreé (kindles), and, 
besides, the minute detail thus introduced is too trivial to be 
tolerated in a vigorous and rapid description of the wild revels 
on the hills. 

It once occurred to me that the right reading might possibly 
be ék vapOnxas diooes (‘ shooteth forth ferule after ferule’) =vap- 
Onxas é&aiooe, by a tmesis twice exemplified in this chorus, 
ava Oipaov re Twacowv (80), and card pnp dé Kadvwpas (96) ; this 
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would be parallel in sense to BadAXovta kai ceiovra Bakyeiov 
kadov in 308, but the only evidence I can find in favour of the 
compound é£aiccew being transitive, is its tse in the passive in 
one passage of Homer, /7. 3, 368, ex dé poe eyyos Hix6n maddundu 
(which also exemplifies the zzesis proposed). 

The pine-wood torch described in 1. 146 as borne by the 
Bacchanal, and often so represented in works of art, is sometimes 
mentioned as waved about by the god himself (see on 306—8). 

151. ‘And withal, to swell his revel-shouts, he thunders forth 
such calls as these: On! On! my Bacchanals, bright grace of 
Tmolus and his streams of gold.’ On mount Tmolus see note 
on 55. The epithet ypvoopeas is here applied to it, because it was 
the source of the small stream of the Pactolus, a tributary of a 
far larger river, the Hermus, which is itself called auvo turbtdus 
(Virg. Georg. 2, 137): Herod. V 101, émi rév TaxrwAdy soraper, 
bs ot Wiyypa xpvo0d karapopéwy ék Tob TudrAov bia péons ths ayo- 
pis péer kai eresra és Tov” Eppoy morapov éxd.801, Ovid Met. XI, 37. 
(of Bacchus) cumgue choro meliore sut vineta Timoli Pacto- 
longue petit; guamvis non aureus illo tempore, nec caris erat 
invidiosus arenis. Nonnus, 43, 442, Tlaxrodod mapa wélay, oirn 
xpvoavyéi mn@ dadvetod morapoio pédav howiooera ddap. 

156. BapvBpdpov tard tupravev ] ‘tothe soundof the deep-toned 
drums.’ The same epithet is applied elsewhere by Eur. to the 
notes of the flute, the sound of thunder and the roar of the waves 
(Hel. 1305, 1351, Phoen. 183).—For vo, which is often used c. 
gen. to indicate a musical accompaniment, cf. da’ avdod yopeveu, 
vmod Poppiyywy. Herod. 117, €orparevovro vo cadriyyor. 

157. etva] ‘glorifying the Evian god zz right Bacchic sort,’ 
Cf. ra vopicbévra in 70. .160. Awrds edKéd\aS0s] ZZ. 716, Nwrds de 
pOdyyov KeAdder KdAdtorov, Movoav Oepawav. Cf. Alc. 346 and 
Fel. 170. The Awrds AiBus (celtis australis) was one of the 
common materials for flutes, Theoph. H. P. Iv 314 (Wecklein). 

164. oivoxa doiracty eis dpos] ‘in apt accord with the wild 
bands trooping to the mountain’ (=qoirdcas eis dpos). We 
cannot construe eis dpos with ire Baxyat (Musgrave) or with 
k@Aov ayet (Elmsley).—Baxya in 169 is Musgrave’s excellent 
correction of the manuscript reading Baxyov. 
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170. is év widaor; KeSpov éxxdde] The older editions, in- 
cluding Elmsley’s, had ris év mvAatoe Kadpov exkarei (fut.) ddpor. 
Elmsley himself however suggests, but does not adopt, the read- 
ing printed in the text, quoting in its support el. 437, tis mpos 
mvdatot; Phoen. 1067, an, tis év midair Sapdrav Kuper; avolyer’, 
éxmopeveT “loxdaorny dépor. To these may be added Eur. fragm. 
625° (Peleus) Boacopat rapa trav viréprovoy Body’ id, midaow 7 Tis 
év Sdpors; and Ar. Plutus 1103, (A) od thy Ovpav exomres ;—(B) 
GAN’ exxdret Tov Seomorny. 

171, woAw—dorv] In weds the city is primarily regarded as 
an association of men, a body of citizens; in dorv, as a place of 
dwelling, a group of buildings. The former is connected with 
the Sanskrit Aur, pura, purr, still frequently found as an element 
in the name of Indian cities and villages, e.g. Cawnpore, Seram- 
pore, Midnapore. Pur or puri (wots) and puru (modds) are 
doubtless connected, as both sets come from the root PAR, ‘to 
fill’ The latter, dorv, is connected with the Indo-European 
root VAS, ‘to dwell,’ whence the Sanskrit vds-tya, vastu, ‘dwell- 
ing-place,’ ‘house’; the Greek éo-ria, Feoria; and the Latin | 
Vesta and possibly ves-¢z-6ulum.—Thus the walls and towers 
are the dorv only, while the citizens are the true adds, and the 
famous words of Nicias to his Athenian soldiers in Sicily are, 
even etymologically, strictly true, dvdpes od reiyn wédts.*—In the 
passage before us the exact sense of daru is kept up by the use 
of émupyace. 

176. Qtprouvs dvdmreav] Some supply yep! and make it= 
AaBetv eis yeipa (Schéne), but it is perhaps better to render it ‘to 
swathe (lit. to fasten) the thyrsus,’ i.e. ‘to dress it with ivy,’ 
after the manner described in 1054—5 (so Elmsley). Cf. Herc. 
F. 549, Oavdrov wepiBdrav’ dvnppeba and ib. 1012, decpa cetpaiov 
-Bpoxav dvijirropey apos xiova. ‘Mr Tyrrell well quotes Hesy- 
chius avarrew, mepiOetva. The thyrsus-wand was not always 
capped with the pine-cone only, but often finished off at, the 
top or swathed along the stem with ivy or vine-leaves. Virg. 
Ecl. 5, 31, thiasos inducere Bacchi et folits. lentas intexere 
molltbus hastas, and Nonnus 9, 122, quoted in note on 1. 25 
(paragraph 2). : 

* Thuc. VII 77 ad jin. 
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178." “Dearest of men! for e’en within the house I heard thy 
words, wise as the man that speaks them.” os=xam gives 
the reason why Cadmus at once comes out and addresses 
Teiresias, without waiting for the porter to open the door and 
announce the visitor. ec. 1114, 6 idrar, noOouny ydp, Aya- 
Peuvoy, oéGev avis axovcas. Elmsley also quotes Rhes. 608, 
Oed. Col. 891.—For jodopny, nSopnv and jnobjpnv [sic] (from 
7Soua) have been suggested, but the plupf. of that verb would 
be jopnv, and the aorist or present would have been more natural 
than either the plupf. or impf. The line is borrowed, just as it 
stands here, by the author of the Christus Patiens, 1148. 

183. atgero. péyav] ‘wax to greatness,’ a proleptic epithet.— 
184. aot (for mov) Sei xopevew is due to the implied idea of 
motion, Herc. F. 74, rot matnp dreott yijs 5 

185. é&nyot ob por yépwv yépovtTu] ‘Expound to me as an 
old man to his fellow.’ In Soph. O. C. 1284, cadés yap é&nyet 
av pot, we have a coincidence of expression, but the sense is 
somewhat different. In the present passage, and not unfre- 
quently elsewhere, the word is used of priestly interpretations; 
e.g. Andocides, de myst. § 116, é&nyn, Knpvxcay dv, ovxy dovoy col 
é€nyeioba (i.e. you have no right to expound the sacred rites, as 
you are not one of the priestly Eumolpidae, but only one of the 
hereditary Heraldsof Eleusis). Cf. é&nynrns, exterpres religionum. 

188. étrdeArjopeO” WSéws yépovres Ovtes] The manuscript read- 
ing is 7déwv, and the sense thus given, ‘we in our old age have for- 
gotten our pleasures,’ ‘are not alive to the pleasures still open to 
us,’ does not tally with the reply of Teiresias, “Then you feel as 7 
do, I too feel young again and shall essay the dance.’ Hence 
all editors now accept the emendation 7déws, due in the first 
instance to Milton. ‘The same easy alteration afterwards oc- 
curred, possibly independently, to Barnes (ed. Cambridge, 1694) 
and to Brunck (ed. Strasburg, 1780). The former says ‘mendam 
hic nemo ante est suspicatus’; the latter ‘mirum est id non 
‘adsecutos fuisse viros doctissimos...nostra emendatione nihil 
certius.’ ‘But Dobree is perhaps not entirely justified in his 
severe epigram : ‘palmariam emendationem 7déws Miltono surri- 
puit Barnesius, Barnesio Brunckius’ (Kidd’s M7scellaneous tracts 


) 
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p. 224). Milton’s emendations were known to Dr Joddrell 
whose ‘illustrations of the Joz and Bacchae’ appeared in 1781 
(II p. 335” and 572) and all of them were printed in the Museum 
Criticum in 1814. They were written in the margin of his copy 
of the edition of Euripides printed by Paul Stephens at Geneva 
in 1602, 2 vols. 4to. now in the possession of William Wyman 
Vaughan, Esq., of Upton Castle, Pembroke. Milton bought it 
in 1634, the very year in which he wrote the Comus, which was 
acted at Michaelmas of that year, and shews in several points 
special familiarity with this and other plays of Euripides (cf. esp. 
Comus 297—301 with /ph. T. 264—274, and notes on 235 and 
317 Znfra). For the sense, cf. Ar. Raz. 345 sqq. (xopds pvorar). 

192. dAN’ ox dpolus dv 6 Geds Tut exXor] Elmsley (approved 
by Shilleto) suggests a somewhat more rhythmical line, ddd’ odx 
dpoiav 6 Oeds av ripny eyo, remarking that ‘in tragic iambics, a 
monosyllable which is incapable of beginning a verse, as ay, 
yap, S€, wer, Te, Tus, iS very rarely employed as the second syllable 
of a tribrach or dactyl.”’ But Hermann shews that ripny éyew 
being equivalent to riwacOa, dpoiws will stand, and that al- 
though o 6eés is found elsewhere as a tribrach in the same place 
as in Elmsley’s line, with the zcfus on the article (206, 333), it is 
better in the present instance to keep the manuscript reading 
which allows the zctus to fall on eds, the emphatic word. 

193. ‘The old man then shall be the old man’s guide.’ 
Gellius V. A. XIII 19, 3, sed etiam ille versus non minus notus 
yépov—eyo et zn tragoedia Sophoclt scriptus est cut tétulus est 
bbOidrides et in Bacchis Euripidi. 194. dpox] v. Ar. Ran. 400, 
dvev movov. 197, paxpov rd pédAewv] ‘delay is tedious.’ 198. ‘There 
now! clasp hands and link your hand with mine.’ ; 

200. oddtv codifdperba toto. Saipyoor] ‘we don’t philosophise 
(do not rationalise) about the gods.’ ovdey, lit. ‘in no respect.’ 
Some of the earlier scholars (Scaliger, Valckenaer, Brunck) fa- 
voured the alteration oddev codildépecba, forgetting to challenge it 
on the obvious ground that with the conj. Eur. would have written 
pndév. roicr Saivoow appears to. be a dative of hostile direction, 
‘against the gods,’ which Elmsley compares with the common 
construction of vrodepety and émiBovdrevew, ‘uzhil argute commt- 
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niscimur in deos’; so also with. dyaviferOat, payeoOar, dvridé- 
yew, avOioracda. Mr Tyrrell however refers to 683, copaciy 
mapeeva, thus shewing that he would rather take it as 
meaning ‘in the matter of.’—codiCecOa is only once used else- 
where by Eur., and that in a play of the same date, /p2. A. 744, 
cohifoua Sé Kami roice dudtarots Téxvas wopitw. In the sense of 
‘speculating,’ ‘rationalising, ‘subtly explaining away’ a received 
belief, it is well illustrated by Plato Phaedr. 229 (in part already 
quoted by Paley), “Tell me, Socrates,” says Phaedrus, “was it 
not from: somewhere hereabouts on the Ilissus that Boreas, as 
the story runs, carried off Orithyia?...Do you believe the legend 
(uvOorAGynua) to be true?” “Why” (answers Socrates), “I 
‘should be doing nothing extraordinary, if, like the learned (vi 
. gogol), I were to disbelieve the tale; and if, in a rationalising 
mood (codifépevos), I went on to say that.as the girl was playing 
...she was blown over the cliffs just here, by a blast of the wind 
Boreas, and that having thus met her end, she was fabled to 
have been carried off by the god Boreas... But I have no 
leisure for such studies... I therefore leave them alone and 
acquiesce in the received opinion. regarding them” (yaipeuw 
édoas Tava, TeiOopevos...T@ voutCouev@ mepi adrav). The mental 
attitude thus described is remarkably parallel with that ex- 
pressed in the present and several other passages in the play 
(427—31, 395, 882—95). But just as Plato in the Repudlic and 
elsewhere rejects myths of an immoral tendency, so the vulgar 
stories with which the Greek Theogony was rife (whatever 
explanation of them may in ‘the present day be made possible 
by the light of comparative mythology) were again and again 
condemned by Euripides pz. JZ. 386, A. F. 1341). Yet this 
position of remonstrance does not prevent his allowing expres- 
sion to be given here and elsewhere, by characters in his plays, 
to a feeling of contented and unquestioning submission to tradi- 
tional and time-honoured beliefs. Such passive compliance is 
dramatically appropriate in the lips of the aged prophet, and is 
not unsuitable to the declining years of the poet himself; but we 
must be careful not to assume that the poet himself actually 
held the sentiments which a sense of dramatic fitness leads him 
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to ascribe to the characters in his plays. It was an assumption 
of this kind that led Aristophanes and others to make an un- 
warrantable charge against him founded on a line wrested from 
its context, 7 yAaoo éuopoy’, 7 dé ppnv dvoporos (Lf77Hp. 612), 
a line which is dramatically most defensible ;, and, if read in its 
proper place, is justly recognised as a sudden outburst of self- 
reproach on the part of a youth of stainless purity, indignant at 
having been entrapped into a verbal oath of whose true mean- 
ing he was at the time utterly innocent, an oath whose binding 
force he acknowledges immediately after, and which he keeps 
at the cost of losing his life. 

201—3. matplovs trapadoxds...ppevav] ‘Our fathers’ pcpaoah . 
of time-honoured faith, No reasoning shall cast down, not | 
though the lore Hath been the invention of the keenest wit.’ 
This passage is referred to by Plutarch Jor. 11 p. 756 (Ama- 
tortus 13, 3), meyaAovu poe Soxeis amrecOat Kai wapaBoAdov mpayparos, 
padXov O€ GAws Ta dkivnta Kiely, THs Tept Oeav Sdéns Hv Exoper, wept 
éxaoTov Adyou amaitay Kal dmodeEw* apKet yap 4 WaTpia Kat 
madara tiotis, Hs ovK gory eireiv oS dvevpeiy TeKunproy évap- 
yeotepov, ovO ef Ov dxpas ro Topo edpgras Ppevos, GAN’ 
edpa Tis avTn Kal Bacts uberrdca KOU} mpos evoéBetay, éav ed évos 
TaparrTnrat Kal ganevnrat To BéBaov avtis Kal vevoutopévov, émt- 
opadjs yiverat maou kal vronros. This quotation (as was first 
pointed out by Valckenaer) shews that for the manuscript read- 
ing marpos, we should read marpiovs. It is acutely suggested by 
Mr Tyrrell that Plutarch paraphrases xcaraBdd\de (‘gets the 
better of’) as if he had read vmepBade? (‘will be better than’).— 
matplouvs] Plat. deges 793 B, warpia kal mavramacwy apyaia vouipa.— 
opHAukas xpove] This may mean either (1) traditions ‘coeval zu 
time’ (with ourselves), which we have not only inherited from 
our ancestors (arptous) but have looked upon as familiar friends 
who have grown up with us from our very infancy ; in this case 
we may compare Soph. O. C. 112, xpov@ madatol, 374, xpor@ peiwv, 
875, xpovm Bpadvs (so Hermann); or (2) ‘coeval with time, as old 
as time itself, like the unwritten ordinances of the gods in Soph. 
Antig. 456, ov ydp tt viv ye KaxOés, GAN dei more Cy Tadra, Kovdels 
oidev €& tov "havn. The latter interpretation is sometimes held to 
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be supported by Plutarch’s madara in the passage quoted above, but 
that epithet seems equally applicable to the former sense, in which 
the traditions are spoken of as pido radauoil, veteres amici, had 
he used dpyaia riotts, antigua fides, prisca fides, he might have 
‘been appealed to with greater confidence as in favour of the 
second rendering; his paraphrase of the passage is however too 
loose and cursory to admit of our relying upon it for the deter- 
mination of so nice a point. ‘Old as time itself’ is a spirited 
expression which may appear too bold for Euripides, but it 
must be remembered that he personifies time in this very play, 
as well as in a line from a lost play quoted by Aristophanes to 
raise a laugh at his expense (xpovov moda, 889 n.). Had he meant 
the first sense, he would probably have written ds @ dépndcKas 
awdAae Kextneba.—avta] (used instead of avras) refers to the 
general sense of the previous ine, as in Thuc. Vv, 10, omovdat 
foovrar’ ovta yap émpagay avra (Sc. Td mept Tas eqeveds). 

eUpyrat is best taken not as aor. con. mid., but as perf. indic. 
passive. Hermann however says, ‘ neque vero ed evpnrat indica- 
tivo perfecti dictum hic aptum est, ut in re incerta. itaque aut 
tis intelligendum, aut evpnra: perfecto passivo, sed modi con- 
iunctivi habendum*.’—In thought and expression alike, the pas- 
sage appears to be directed against the Sophists,.the first of 
whom, Protagoras, wrote a treatise under the title, KaraPdA- 
Novres (SC. Adyor). One of his sayings was, mept.pev Gedy ov 
Exo eid€évas ovO as eioly ov ws ovk eiciv, Diog. L. 1X 51 (Usener). 

204, épet tis] Az enim, ‘fortasse dixerit quispiam. ‘Some 
one may say, I have no regard for eld (no self-respect), In 
going to dance, with ivy round my head; JVoé so, for the deity 
hath.not defined, &c.’—ei yp1) yopevew implies the copyist took 
the syntax to be, ov dujpnkev etre rov véov eire tov yepairepoy, ei 
xpi) Yopeverv=eElre Tov véov xXpN xopevew elre TOV yepairepov. Mr 
Munro suggests xpein for ef yp): ‘the corruption would arise 
from yp? being written for ypely and, then ef added in the 
‘margin or above. This opt. is common enough, and yet it is 
constantly corrupted (e.g. O. 7. 162, 555).’ 

209.. Sv dpiWuev] This difficult phrase, about which almost 
the only point that is clear is that it is intended to stand in 

* See Supplementary Notes. 
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sharp contrast to é£ ddyrwv in the previous line, is supposed 
to mean, ‘by certain fixed numbers,’ i.e. by certain circum- 
scribed classes of men, young alone or old alone, only poor 
or only rich. The god will have no compromise; he claims a 
honour from all classes indefinitely, without-respect of age or 
other circumstances, and cares not to be worshipped by any 
narrow number, to be honoured by instalments, dy halves, as 
Elmsley expresses it. In short, he expects of the state in 
general what Wordsworth in a strain of higher mood says 
of the unreserved self-sacrifice of the individual, ‘Give all | 
thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore Of nicely calculated 
less or more’ (Ecclesiastical Sonnets 43). Mr G. O’Connor comes 
near the sense of this last parallel, when understanding it “with 
employment of calculations” and translating it “by rule and 
measure.” Mr Brady (quoted by. Mr Tyrrell) proposes d:varpar, 
suggested doubtless by dijpnke and already anticipated by Dr 
Joddrell; but Mr Tyrrell himself has since deserted that pro- 
posal in favour of dtapsOpav, (suggested by Heath as well as by 
himself,) which he takes with ovSev, ‘making no distinction, though 
he allows that, in this sense, the middle is more usual. I own 
I am not satisfied with the above explanation of 80 dp.Oyev or 
with any of the proposed corrections. What is obviously 
wanted for the restoration of the text is a phrase exactly parallel 
to e€ aravrav in the previous line; the most obvious equivalent 
to zxcluding all among those by whom the god expects to be 
honoured is omitting no one,and the most natural Greek for this 
would be ovdéva mapadirov; the sense would therefore be satisfied 
by some such correction as mapadurdy & obdér avéeobar Oédet. 

obdtv...0édeu] ‘in no wise wishes.’ There seems to be practi- 
cally little, if any, difference in sense between 6éde. in the 
present and BovAera in the previous line. In /ph. Aul. 338, we 
have r@ Soxetv pev ovxt xpnlov r@ dé BovrecOa Géerdov, Ake, 281, 
AéEar GéXw cou mpi. Oaveiv & BovdAoua, and in Dem. fads. leg. 
§ 23, ovr dkovew nOedere ovTe miotevery €Bovdeabe. Bovropar 
(according to Donaldson New Crat. § 463) ‘refers to the desire 
or wishing for a thing;’ while Oéd\o ‘is restricted to the mere 
will or willingness.’ 
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211. mpodyrys] ‘myself shall be the prompter of thy words.’ 
Had not Teiresias been blind, he would have ended his speech 
by announcing the approach of Pentheus in some such words as 
kai pyv (Antig. 526, 1180) mpos otkous db€ Sta orrovdrs mepa IlevOevs. 
As it is, Cadmus prepares the audience and the soothsayer, for 
the coming of the king, by taking up the speech instead, 
and this is why he is called rpopyrns Aoyov. So Teiresias him- 
self is called Avs mpodynrns (Pind. Mem. 1. 91) as one who 
speaks instead of Zeus and interprets his will to man; so also in 
Aesch. Eum. 19, Avds mpopytns éott Aokias matpos, Apollo is the 
revealer of the will of Zeus, and the Delphic priestess in her 
turn is SoiBov mpoparis Lon 321, cf. esp. 9I—93. The notion of 
foretelling is only subordinate; and in the line before us we 
cannot (with Bothe and Schéne) understand Cadmus to be’ 
predicting a coming conversation. 

214. ws érronrat] ‘how flushed he is!’, ‘how wild his mien !’ 
1269, ro mronOev, 304, Sverrronoe (struck with panic), and in a play 
of the same date, Jph. A. 1029, oreixovoay értonpémy. Cf. Med. 
1120, mvedpa & npeOopevor Seixvvow @s Te katvov ayyedet KaKov. 

215. tvyydve, with the participle, often expresses coinci- 
dence in time apart from any notion of chance. ‘Though at the 
moment absent from this land, I hear of strange ills in the city 
here. Our women as we find (npiv) have left their homes In 
feigned orgies; on the shadowy hills They frisk it.’ Coa¢euv, here 
intrans. (cf. n. on 65), ‘hurry hither and thither, Zvoad. 307, 
pawvas oder dedpo Kaccavdpa Spou@, and 2b. 349.—221. Odors 
év peoorotv, not, ‘in the midst of the festal groups,’ but ‘in the 
midst of each festal group.’—éordva. kparijpas, Paus. VII 27, 3, 
at Pallene, rovr@ (Atovpuom Aapmript) kai Aaprrypia éoptny adyovoe 
kat Oadds Te és TO iepoy Kopifovow é€v rh vuKti Kal olvov Kpatnpar 
ioracw dvd Ty wow wacav, and Oracles quoted in Dem. Md. 
§§ 51, 533 also Statius Zed. 11 75 (of Theban votaries of Bacchus) 
effust passim per tecta, per agros Serta inter vacuosgue mero 
crateras. 

224, mpdpacw piv] Ar. Ly. 466, mpopacw per *Apyelous 
irovs npiv trosei, idia 8 exet Aaxedatpoviors, cvyylyverat, Thuc. VI 
33 and Lysias Or. 13 § 12 (cf. 12 § 6), mpéaow pev...rd & ddnbes. 
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—os 81} sc. ovoas. For this ironical use of és 84, ch Androm. 
235, os On ov cWppwv raya & ovyi cappova, where as here the 
participle is omitted.—®vooxéovs] also used in Rhesus 68, rév 
épav Ovorxdav Bovdds, and [liad 24, 221, 7 ot pdvtiés eiot OvoocKdor 
4 iepfes. The verb is found in Aesch. Ag. 87, OvocKeis.—226. 
Serplovs xépas}] _x¢pas is the ‘acc. of closer definition.’—227. 
twavoipoirs oréyats] 444, mavdjuou oréyys, the ‘public buildings,’ 
as a euphemism for the prison; cf. otknua, Sypros and Snuoxowos. 

229. So in Idyll xxvi of Theocritus, on the doom of Pen- 
theus, (Ajvat 7} Bakyat), "Ivd kK Adrovda x ad padomdpaos *Ayava 
tpeis Guacous és bpos Tpets Gyayov. avTal éoicat. 

234—6. ‘A wizard sorcerer from the Lydian land, With 
fragrant golden curls, and ruddy face, And eyes that beam 
with Aphrodite’s charms” ‘The whole picture reminds one of 
Milton’s ‘Vermeil-tinctured lip, Love-darting eyes or tresses like 
the morn’ (Comus 753); words written, it is to be remembered, 
for the autumn of the very year in which he bought the copy of 
Euripides described in a previous note, 1. 188. 

It is doubtless to the present passage, and to 453—459, that 
Callistratus refers in his graceful description of a.statue of 
Dionysus, the work of Praxiteles, (Staz. 8), jv dé dvOnpes, aB8po- 
‘rntos (493) year, inep@ pedpevos, oioy avrov Evpimidns év Bdxyats 
eldomroiujoas e&epnve...ds Kicobs Av Oo xaAkos. eis KAdvas KapTTO- 
pevos Kal trav Boorpvxov rods édtKkTipas ek peTa@mrov KEyvpévous 
avacTéAX\ov. = 

yons érwdds| It seems best to understand the latter word as 
a separate substantive and not as an adjective to the former. 
The words are used as substantives in AHP. 1038, émrwdds kal 
yons, Plat. Symp. 203 .D, Sewds yéns cai happakeds kai copuorns 
{a clever wizard, sorcerer and charlatan). The notion that the 
strange visitant was a wizard might easily arise from vague 
reports of his mystic mummeries, the reAeral edsor of 238, and 
of the marvellous streams of milk and honey and wine referred | 
to in 142.. 

235. EavOotor Boorpvxoirw] Cyclops 75, @ pidros, o hire Baxxte, 
qot oiomodets EavOdy xairay ceiwv, Seneca Oed. 421 (of Bacchus), 
crine flavents simulata virgo.—evoopors Kopav (as in [/iad 8, 42; 
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13, 243 xpvoenow ebeipnoww kopowvre) is Badham’s conjecture for 
evoo pov Kopny (of the Mss and Ald. ed.). evoopos kounv (Brunck’s 
conjecture, adopted by Paley) has the advantage of being a 
slighter departure from the MSS. evoopey xouns (proposed by Mr 
Tyrrell) is not conclusive, for in that case xéuns would not be 
wanted at all as a genitive after Boorpvyoow; and, partly for 
this reason, his alternative evoouav Kopny seems better. 

_ 239—241, The sense would perhaps be improved by trans- 
- ferring these lines to a place between lines 247 and 248. We 
should thus get the stranger’s misdemeanours mentioned first, 
with the threats of punishment immediately eee This 
suggestion is due to Kirchhoff. 

242. éxetvos eival pyar Ardvurov Beov] Not z/le se dicit esse 
Dionysum deum (Barnes), which would obviously have required 
the nominative after efva:, on the principle whichis -well illus- 
trated by Thuc. IV 28, ov« en avrés GAN éxeivoy orpatnyeiv. The 
- nom. is actually printed in the editions of Reiske and Matthiae,. 
who forget that Dionysus has not yet: revealed his. deity, as the 
plot of the play implies that at present the god represents himself 
as a votary only of Dionysus, and not as the god himself. The 
repetition of éxeivos in the next line, the genuineness of which 
_ has been perhaps unnecessarily suspected, is intended to intensify 
the contempt conveyed by the’pronoun; ‘’Tis He (this Lydian 
impostor with his own unsupported assertion), that says Diony- 
sus is a god; ’tis he, forsooth, that says that Dionysus was sewn 
up in the thigh of Zeus; the babe that was really blasted to 
death by the. flaming thunderbolt.’—244, éxavpotrat, present of 
vivid description, as in line 2. For the verb, cf. Z7voad. 301, 
avtav éxupovot capara, Herc. F. 421, tdpay é&eripwoev, and 
| Lph. A. 1070, IIpudpoto KAewav yatay éxmupdacav.—245. Alovs ore 
Yyipous abeboaro, see lines 26—31._ 

246—7. ‘Do not these wrongs call for the awful halter, This 
stranger’s outrages—whoe’er he be?’ tor’ déia] The same 
words end the line in Ovest¢. 615, but both passages are perhaps 
unnecessarily altered by Elmsley into émaé.a, because, as he says, 
nullum senartum apud tragicos exstare puto qui in tnttio guinte 
pedis tor vel éor habeat.—dyxsvyns| Soph. O. 7. 1374, epya 
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kpelocor ayyéuns, Eur. Heracl. 246, rad’ dyxovns wédas, Ar. Ach. 
125, ravra On ovK dyydvy ; In all these cases hanging is referred 
to, not as a punishment, but as a form of suicide; and it has 
been suggested that the present passage is no exception, but 
that Pentheus here virtually exclaims ‘ This is as bad as bad can 
be—it is enough to make one hang oneself.’ On this supposition, 
it is urged that the transcriber, mistaking the sense of this line, 
and wrongly supposing it referred tothe hanging of the impostor, . 
added the next line (247) to explain it; but the retention of the 
‘next line is not inconsistent with the above suggestion. Those 
who understand the halter to be here a form of punishment, 
may notice that (according to the ordinary printing of the 
passage) Pentheus has already threatened to cut the stranger’s 
head off, in which event he might dispense with threats of 
hanging; but it is open to them to rejoin that the king’s rage 
makes him incoherent, and leads to his blurting out one punish- 
ment after another in an ungovernable fit of passion; in a later 
passage, 356, he threatens him with neither decapitation nor 
hanging, but with death by stoning.—tBpes vBplfew] As the only 
other instance of the plural of J8pis in Tragedy is Herc. F. 741, 
UBpets VBpiCav eis duetvovas wébev, it has been proposed to alter 
it in both instances to U@picp’ (Elmsley, who quotes Heracl. 18, 
UBpicw és nuas néiwoev vBpioa), but (as Hermann justly re- 
marks) varttas non est tdonea damnandi caussa. bBpiopa hic, mea 
sententia, alienum foret, guia non de una, sed de multiplict con- 
tumelia sermo est. The singular is much more common as in 
Hel. 785, SBpw 6 dBpitew eis fu hv erAnv éyd, Herc. F. 708, 8Bpw 
@ bBpiCers ert Oavotor rots epois, [ph. Aul. 961, add’ Bow es 
npas UBpic’ ’Ayapeuvov dva&. In all these cases the cognate 
acc., contrary to the general rule, has apparently no adjective » 
or pronoun joined with it, though it has what may be regarded 
as an adjectival phrase instead. In the present passage, the 
absence of any adjectival element condemns the conjecture 
UBpiop vBpicew, but this objection does not apply to the manu- 
script reading, as the use of the plural, u8pes, gives a fuller 
meaning to what would otherwise have been a bare repetition -of 
the same sense. (Further details on this construction may be 
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found in Lobeck, de figura Etymologica, p. 506,and in G. Giin- 
ther, de obtecti quod dicttur interioris usu Eurtpideo, p. 22). 

251. vdpOyx. Baxxevovr’] It is uncertain whether this stands 
for the dual or the singular accusative. Though both are alike 
arrayed in the Bacchic garb, Teiresias is specially described as 
dressed in fawnskins; so it may be Cadmus alone that is repre- 
sented ‘ with a ferule masquerading.’ At the same time, it is not 
improbable that as a single fawnskin is all that is usually ascribed 
to the votaries of Dionysus, the poet is thinking of Cadmus as 
well as Teiresias in using the plural veBpio. cf. however 
Nonnus 45, 86, xpvoea wémda hépwr od veBpidas).—The reading 

-of the Laurentian MS is corrected into Baxxevovras, both MSS 
have dvaivopa, while rdrep may be an interpolation, added to eke 
out the metre. As, however, the first reading of the Laurentian 
MS was vaivoyat, we May suggest that this points not to adda 
paivopa, as has been proposed, but to an original reading vdp@nke 
Baxyevorras’ GAN’ dvaivopa, the accidental omission of dAAa ac- 
counting for the mutilated form vaivoyat. vapOnxe Baxyevovras’ 
aidovpat marep is proposed by Porson (advers. p. 264), and this 
is supported by Nonnus, 45, 73 (referred to by Hermann, who, 
however, does not accept the alteration), where Pentheus says to 
Teiresias, aidéopat oéo yipas, dwetpoBiwr Sé kai avr@y paptupa cav 
eTéwv TroAuy TAokapida yepaipw. For dvaivoya, see [ph. Aul. 
1502, Oavotcoa & ovK avaivona, ‘it pains me not to die’; ‘proprie 
est vecuso, detrecto, quod quoniam est eius, qui quid invitus 
facit, significat Dzget me’ (Hermann).—If we retain madrep we 
must be careful to translate yuay so as to shew that it is plural, 
‘father, I am pained for thee, At seeing your old age so reft of 
sense.’ Cf. Soph. O. C. 1102, 1104. 


253—9. Nonnus expands this speech after ne diffuse man- 
ner, 45, 67, Kddue, peacvouervns dmoxdrOeo Kioodv ébeipns, KatOeo 
kai vapOnka voor davéos Atovicou...vime Tetpecia oreharnpdpe, pivrov 
djras cov TAoKdpwr Tade PUAAQ, vdOov crépos. In the next line 
but one, follows the passage above quoted, and then the further 
imitation, 75, ei a ‘yap TOE yipas e€pyTve Kal wéo yaitn, Kal Key 
adduxrorednow é€yooéo xeipas éXi€as Seopov dxhuvoevre kareoppr- 
yooa pedabpa, k.T.d. 
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255—7. We have an equally strong invective against Teire- 
sias from Oedipus in Soph. O. 7. 387, pdyov...pnxavoppador, 
ddAtov dyvptny, doris €y Tois Képdeow pdvoy Sédopke, and in Axnfig. 
1055, Creon taunts him with venality, ro pavrixov ydp wap 
didapyvpov yévos. The functidn of soothsayer seems to have 
been held in small.repute among the contemporaries of the 
Greek tragic poets, and passages like these reflect the general 
feeling of the day. Euripides in particular enters with special 
zest into attacking the whole tribe of padvrets, e.g. A7zpp. 1059, 
Ton 374—8, Hel. 744—757, El. 400, Phoen. 772, fragm. 793, 
ri Ora Odkos pavtikois évnpevor capas SidpyvaO eidévae ra Satpo- 
vov;. od Tavde yxetpdvakres avOpwrot Aéyor, and (in a play of the 
same dateas this) Jp/. A. 520, ro pavrixov may oméppa didctipoy 
xaxov. The taunts of venality, which Euripides here allows to 
be flung at Teiresias by Pentheus, taunts to which he offers no 
reply, may well make us hesitate in accepting the prophet as 
the exponent of the poet’s opinions in the often-quoted line, 
ouvdev copiCopuerOa rotor Saipoat (200). 

262, ovdév dyes] is very common in prose and comedy, but is 
less suited to the dignity of tragedy. It is however found in 
Eur. Hel. 746, Phoen. 201, Androm. 448, 952, and three passages 
in the fragments 496, 660, 821, in all of which allusion is made 
to current proverbs or opinions of the day; hence it is that 
Euripides, while referring to these proverbs and opinions, falls 
into the use of a Para of every-day life (oikeia mpaypar’ eloayor, 
ois xpapel, ois ovvecpev, Ranae 959): Aeschylus, on the other 
hand, never uses it, and Sophocles only once, Phzl. 1006, and 
even there without any loss of dignity, db pndev vyses pund? edev- 
Gepov dpovev.—In the previous line, for Borpvos, a tribrach con- 
sisting of a single word, see 18, pryaouy. 

263. The MSS have rijs edoeBeias, which, if retained, is most 
naturally taken in an ironical sense (as by Barnes, Matthiae, 
and Tyrrell). But irony is out of keeping with the general cha- 
racter of the chorus in Greek Tragedy, and least of all is it 
appropriate in the case.of Asiatic women addressing a Theban 
king. Hermann, while retaining cdoePelas, suggests karat yv- 
vew in the third line, and gives an explanation which strikes 


- one as highly artificial and unconvincing: “‘constructio verbo- 
rum haec est, ovk aid7 Oeovs, tis evoeBelas Kadpor re Karaucyxvve, 
‘jam dicere debebat cal rd cov avrod yévos...sed continuat oratio- 
nem...’Eyiovos & dv mais Karaocxvvew ‘yévos,” i.e. ‘Are you not 
’ ashamed before the gods at disgracing not only Cadmus on 
account of his piety (propter pietatem), but also (as son of 
Echion) disgracing your own lineage.’ A clearer sense is given 
by adopting the emendation rijs duoceBeias suggested by Reiske, 
and apparently approved by Porson (K7zdd’s tracts, p. 225). 
Hermann’s objection to treating the first two words of the line 
as a separate exclamation on the ground that exclamatio non 
nist famtliart colloguto convenit may be met by admitting that 
such an exclamation is more common in Aristophanes than in 
the tragedians, but by pointing out at the same time that in the 
very last line we find a colloquialism in the phrase ‘ovdév vytés. 
This kind of gen. is found sufficiently often in tragedy, preceded 
by ged, 3 moron or otpor (e.g. Herc. F. 1374, otpoe Sdpapros Kai 
réxvey oipot © euov), and also (as here) without any interjection, 
as in Med. 1051, adda ths éus Kans TO Kat wpoécOat (sc. épe) 
padbakxovs Aoyous ppevi, and /ph. A. (a contemporary play) 327, 
@® Geol, ofs dvacxvvtov ppevos.—The two next verses (264—5) 
are transposed by Musgrave, the effect of which is to bring 
Kadpov under the influence of xaraucydvets, leaving Geovs alone 
to be governed by aidet. This is not a bad arrangement, but 
one that probably did not occur to Euripides, who adopts the 
natural order of time, mentioning the gods first, then Cadmus 
the grandfather, and next Echion the father’of Pentheus.—For 
the reference to the crop of armed warriors that sprang up from 
the serpent’s teeth sown by Cadmus, cf. 1315 and see esp. 
Phoen. 657—75, 818—21 and 939. The teeth, as the legend ran, 
were those of the serpent that guarded the fountain of Ares‘and 
killed the men sent to draw water by Cadmus who slew the 
serpent and sowed the teeth. The armed men who thus sprang 
into life forthwith. began to kill one another; of the five sur- 
vivors one was Echion, who became the father of Pentheus. by 
Agave, daughter of Cadmus. The following gem: represents 
Cadmus at the fountain attacking the serpent which had ‘slain 
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his companions, whose fate is indicated by the overturned - 
pitcher. 





4 


265. Karaoxuvers yévos 3] Od. 24, 508, Plato Laches 187 A. 

266—7. This couplet from a play written (it will be remem- 
bered) at the Macedonian court, was afterwards quoted by no 
less a successor of Archelaus than Alexander the Great, after 
listening to an eloquent speech by the philosopher Callisthenes 
in praise of the men of Macedon (Plutarch, Alex. 53,2). The 
king next called upon him to show his powers as an orator by 
discoursing on a more difficult theme, the faz/ts of the Macedo- 
nians, and the philosopher indiscreetly consenting, at the close 
of the second speech the king remarked that Callisthenes had 
given the Macedonians a proof not of his eloquence but of his 
enmity. Plutarch, after giving another instance of the indiscre- 
tion of Callisthenes, adds that his relative Aristotle had there- 
fore well remarked of him, 6rs KaAduodérns Aoyo peév jv Suvaros 
kat péyas, vouv Sé ov« efyev. Here we may note the coincidence 
of expression with the context of Alexander’s quotation, where 
duvaros and vovy ovK €ywyv occur in the same short sentence. 
Were the words less common, the identity of expression would 
‘better deserve notice ; but if it is admitted that Aristotle was 
thinking of the context when he made his remark, it would be 
an argument of some slight weight in favour of retaining the 
manuscript reading dyvaros instead of accepting Dr Badham’s 
tempting conjecture éy dorois.—For ddoppas cf. Herc. F. 236, ap 
ovk ddoppds Tois Noyorow ayabol Ovynrav ~xovor Kav Bpadvs tis 
7 Aeyerv; and Hec. 1239, Bporoiow os Ta xpnora mpadypata xpnoTaev 
agdoppas évdidwo’ det Aoywr, also Lucian, Rhetorum praeceptor 
c. 18, emedav dén éyev kal of mapdvTes VT0Bddoai Tivas UTobéceLs 
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. Kal dhoppas rév Adyor.—268. ebtpoxov yAaooav] fragm. 442 (Hip- 
pol.), evrpdxoror oropact tdAnOéorata Krkénrovew, Bote py Soxeiy 
& xp Soxetv. This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
(Rich. IT ii, 1). 

270—1. ‘But the rash man, if strong and eloquent, Makes a 
bad citizen, because he’s senseless.’ This couplet is placed in 
brackets by Dindorf, who does not perhaps attribute sufficient 
weight to the fact that it is quoted by Stobaeus, 45. 2, from the 
‘“Pentheus’ of Euripides (as also the previous couplet in 36. 9). 
On the same page (45. 5) he cites a passage from Oves?. 907, 
which is closely parallel to it, drav yap ydds Tois Adyous Hpovev 
Kak@s métOn TO TAROOS, TH WoAEL Kakov péya. This last quotation is 
supposed to have been directed against Cleophon, a demagogue 
of influence between B.C. 410 and 405. The couplet, inspired 
perhaps by the poet’s remembrance of some such notable 
member of the Athenian democracy, would have been less in 
place at any representation of the play at the court of King 
Archelaus, than before the Athenian audience that heard it 
after the poet’s death.—votv ovx éxwv] states the fact, ‘ destitute, 
as he is, of sense’ and repeats in another form the notion 
already expressed by Opacvs ; had the sense been ‘2/ destitute 
of sense, the negative particle which implies a supposition 
would have been used, and we should have had some phrase 
equivalent to uy éyov.—[legendum Opaods S€, Suvards kat Aé yew os 
€or avyp. Dem. Axdrot. p. 601 § 33, } Sewovs 7 Opaceis...tois 
O@pacvéot kat Suvvarots AéyYetv] Shilleto—Cf. Or. 889, Lon 596. 

272—3. otros 6 Salyov K.r.A., instead of being placed after 
écos, on which it depends, is for rhetorical emphasis put at the 
very beginning of the sentence, without being altered into the 
acc. after éfeureiv. So in Xen. Anad. 2, 5, 41, Hpokéevos xat 
Mévoy éreimep eioiv tuerepor evepyerat, mepare avtous Sevpo. 

273. ovK dv Suvaipny péyebos eEeueiv Soos, is rendered by 
Attius, Bacchae 1X (2), ...megue sat fingt neque dict potest | pro 
magnitate. 

274. 8vo] sc. Anunrnp and Avvvoos. Nonnus, 45, IOI, in 
the corresponding speech of Teiresias, says of the god, ovros 
Gpaddorox@ Anuyrept povvos épicer dvtitumov craxvecow Exov evBo- 
tpuv orwpny. The identification of Anunrnp with y7 is in accord- 
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ance with the old etymology, which made it an old form of yj 
unrnp, cf. da for ya in Phoen. 1296 (rejected by Ahrens Dor. 
p- 80, who connects .6a with the root of dios, Avs, Aay for Zav 
&c.; and by Curtius, GZ. Etym. p: 492 ed. 5). For 276, Paley 
aptly quotes Aesch. P. V. 217, Taia moAdGv dvopdrwv poppy pia. 
—278. By accepting the correction és 8’ we get an easier 
transition to the next line than that supplied by 6 6’, (which, 
however, comes nearer the MSS, which have 66). 6 in the 
latter correction is used as a demonstrative pronoun ; ‘in bonis 
codicibus ubi 6 non articulus, sed pronomen demonstrativum 
est accentu notatur’ (Hermann). 

As an extension of Badham’s ingenious conjecture ydevny 
avrimadoy, we May propose 7doviy wavoimovoy, which comes 
very, near the manuscript reading rdvtimadov. This is sug- 
gested by an expression in one of the Orphic hymns, 50 (49), 
addressed to. Dionysus, wavotmovoy Oynrotot davels dxos. The 
word is found in J/p/. 7. 451, and in the parody of Euripides 
in Ar. Ranae, 1321, olvavOas yavos aumédov, Borpvos €Atka wav- 
cimovoyv. avrtirurov, however, in the passage above quoted from 
Nonnus, seems to shew that in Azs time, at any rate, the manu- 
script reading was probably dvrimadov. 

282. Some edd. print davov, making a double gen., the notion 
of ‘oblivion arising from sleep’ being coupled with ‘oblivion of 
ills.’ ‘He gives in sleep, from all our daily ills Oblivion, that 
‘sole.simple for all toils’ dmvov was supposed to be the reading 
of P (the Palatine MS); Milton suggested dvavoy, which happens 
to be the reading of the other MS (the Laurentian), and (ac- 
cording to the latest collation) it is found in the Palatine ms 
also. 

284. omévSerau] used in a double sense, being grammatically 
applicable in the middle voice to the god himself, who ‘makes 
peace with’ the other gods; but also involving a reference to his 
gift of wine which ‘is poured out’ in libations. 

286—297. The genuineness of this whole passage-is open to 
serious doubt. It professes to give an explanation of the legend 
that Dionysus was sewn up in the thigh of Zeus, a story which 
had its origin, according to Teiresias, in a confusion between the 
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words éunpos and pypds.. Against the genuineness of the lines 
may be urged, (1) the absurdity of the explanation; (2) the 
intricacy of part of the language in which it is expressed ; (3) 
the inconsistency between the present account and the popular 
legend accepted unreservedly by the chorus (96—100, 519—29) ; 
(4) the incongruity of placing this attempt to do what looks very 
like explaining away the traditional belief, in the lips of the very 
prophet who has shortly before exclaimed, ovdev coditoperOa 
toiot daifoct (200), On the other hand, it may be.observed that 
(1) absurd as is the explanation, the popular legend is at least 
equally absurd ; (2) the explanation finds a partial parallel in the 
legend preserved by Apollodorus, according to which Zeus 
deceived Hera by changing the infant Dionysus into: a kid 
(III 4, 3 a@fin.); (3) the clearing up of a confusion arising from 
two words being similar in sound is apt in any casé to be 
intricate, especially in poetry ; (4) a fondness for etymologising 
is one of the ‘characteristics of Euripides; (5) Pentheus had 
made an emphatic reference to the current story of the god’s 
birth (243), and in accordance with the constant rulé of 
Euripidean rhetoric, this point had to be met in the prophet’s 
reply; (6) it is not necessary to have a perfect consistency of 
opinion between all the characters of the play, and a chorus of 
Asiatic women may well be represented as accepting with 
unquestioning trust a popular legend which is indignantly re- 
jected by the young king, who is unconscious of the inner 
meaning which it is the prophet’s task.to unfold in his reply; 
and lastly (7), as to the supposed inconsistency of Teiresias, it 
has been well remarked, that “The form of the popular story 
is, he allows, absurd. But the story itself is essentially true. 
Dionysus‘zs the son of Zeus; Zeus did save him from Heré ; 
a jumble of pypds and dunpos was the source of the grotesque 
popular legend. . Now, this is not incongruous with the cha~- 
racter of Teiresias: it is a rationalism which, holding to the 
substance of faith, seeks to purge it of gross accidents ; it is 
in perfect harmony with the office of the prophet, the éényntis; 
at need, of esoteric truth” (Mr Jebb, in the Dark Blue for ae : 
1871). ) 
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In Dindorf’s Poetae Scenict, lines 284 to 297 inclusive (z. e. 
the passage now under discussion, together with the preceding 
couplet,) are all placed in brackets; Mr Tyrrell allows the 
couplet in question to stand, but brackets all the lines down to 
305 inclusive, he also brackets 243, to which part of this pas- 
sage is areply, pointing out that unless emended it interrupts 
the construction; he holds that the passage now before us 
“must have been interpolated either by the younger Euripides, 
or, as is far more probable, by some Alexandrian learned in 
mythology, and in the etymology of the time... The interpolator 
of vv. 298—305 was perhaps reminded by the mention of 
Delphi in v. 306 of the word pdyris, and, being in the etymolo- 
gising vein, wished to make out an affinity between pavris and 
pavia. The etymologising in v. 520 segg. is quite in the allusive 
style of Euripides, and strongly contrasts with the ponderous 
exegesis of the spurious passage.” (J/utfroduttion, p. xxix.) I 
am not prepared to go so far as this myself, for the part referring 
to the oracular and martial powers of Dionysus is finely written 
and is quite worthy of Euripides ; I am less clear about the preced- 
ing portion (286— 297), but even here it is an undue exaggeration 
to say, as Dindorf does, dictio inepia confusa omninogue non 
Euripidea. With regard to the relative length of the two 
speeches, that of Pentheus contains 48 (or if, as by Dindorf, 243 
is rejected, 47) lines; the reply of Teiresias as given in the MSS 
has 62, as in Dindorf’s text 48 (more accurately 46, as he also 
brackets 270 and 271), while in Mr Tyrrell’s it is reduced to 42; 
but the defence made by the aged prophet would naturally be 
longer than the speech of accusation delivered by the youthful 
king, and the general law of symmetry is rather in favour of only 
rejecting as much as is bracketed by Dindorf, though we can 
hardly regard that law alone as conclusively in favour of reject- 
ing any portion of the text. In the following notes attention 
will be drawn to any parallels that appear to shew that the 
Greek of the passage in dispute is such as might have been 
written by Euripides, and such evidence as is supplied by adap- 
tations or quotations by later writers will be duly recorded. 

Lines 285, 287, 289, 291 are recognised by the author of 


Christus Patiens (569—580), but this recognition is, of course, 
consistent with an early interpolation. 

286. KaTayeAgs viv, os éveppddy| karayeday (like karadpoveiv 
and dAvywpeiv) usually take the genitive of the person ridiculed ; 
here, however, we have the accusative, as also in 503 KaTa- 
dpovet we. The acc. in the present passage, however, may be 
explained as used by anticipation in the principal sentence, 
instead of the nom. in the subordinate clause. So in Thuc. v, 
36, 2, ro pévroe Tldvaxrov éd€ovTo Bowwrovs omws wapadwaovst 
Aaxedatpoviots, Ar. Av. 652, eoriv ANeyopevov Oy te THY adomeEX’ 
ws Pratpas éxowarnoer der@ wore, and 1260, Sewdv ye Tov knpuKa 
..€L pndémore voornoes madkw (see further in Shilleto’s adver- 
saria, in Vol. U1 p. 225 of Cope’s Rhetoric)—For éveppapy 
Dr Thompson would prefer the older Attic form éveppap@n. 
The 2nd aor. éppadnv is found in the Ionic Greek of Hippo- 
crates, 3, 524, and padjva in the later Attic of Dem. Conon (54) 
§ 41.—Hdt. 11 146 Avovucov és tov pnpov évepparparo Zevs. 

288. For the expression fptao’...eis 8’ "Odvptrov dvijyayey, cf. 
Theognis 1347, (of Zeus as here) dpmagéas 8° és "OAuprov dviyaye, 
kai pv €Onxe Saipova (of Ganymede). dijyayev Gedy, the manu- 
script reading, is in some slight measure supported by the latter 
part of the passage just quoted; Gedy, if retained, is equivalent 
to dre Gedy dvra, and gives the reason for the babe being carried 
off to Olympus; cf. @eds a few lines later (296), referring almost — 
certainly to Dionysus, and not to Zeus. 

288 saq. The explanation offered by the prophet appears 
to be that when Semele was struck dead by lightning, Zeus 
rescued the babe from the flames and took him to Olympus; 
Hera, in her jealousy, wished to cast the infant out of heaven, 
but Zeus thwarted her design by removing the real Dionysus, 
and palming off upon her in the form of the infant, a wraithe, 
which he placed in her keeping as a pledge of his fidelity to her 
for the future.—291. ota 81 0eds] devised a counter-plot ‘ with 
godlike skill” oia 8) like dre, dre 5), 6s, is often used as a causal 
particle, its relative force being nearly lost. For the omission 
of @v with such particles, contrast Xen. Cyvop. I, 3, 3, 6 Ktpos 
dre mais dv kai @iddxados, with the preceding words, 6 Kipos oia , 
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_ 8 mais dice giurdaropyos.—Plato Crétias p. 113 E, ota’ b7 Oeds 
evpapaos. | 

292. Hermann makes the construction run as: follows: 
rovoe (SC. aidépa=aibepos pepos Td0e) EOnke Arovucor, éxdidods Sunpov 
"Hpas verréov. This is particularly harsh, .as it removes A:évucov 
from the influence of the participle éxé.dods which may naturally 
be expected to govern it. Schéne prints €Onk’ év r@d’, under- 
standing that Zeus ‘rent off a portion of the aether, and therein 
put Dionysos (enveloped him therewith), giving him up as a 
hostage, a pledge, against the contention of Hera.’ In prefer- 
ence to either of these courses, we would take éxd:dovs Atovucor 
regent, and without altering the text construe ¢@nxe rdvde 
éunpov with “Hpas veéwv, understanding révde to be masc. 
either by attraction into the gender of dunpov, or by reason of 
aiéjp being referred to instead of aiOépos pépos. The rendering 
would thus be: ‘made ¢haf a pledge against the strife of Hera,’ 
the while ‘entrusting Dionysus to safe keeping,’ ‘putting him 
out’ to be nursed by the nymphs; or possibly ‘by way of sur- 
rendering D.’ This is substantially Paley’s view, only he trans- 
lates exdidovs A., ‘ palming it off as the real D.’ 

292. Tod x86v’ éykuKAoupévou aifépos] fragm. 935, dpas Tov vipou 
Tov arretpov aidépa cat yiv mépiE ExovO vypais év dyxakas; and 
O11, 6 mépiEé yOov Exwv aidyp. 

295. padjva, instead of rpadjva, is a conjecture proposed 
with some hesitation by Pierson (verdsimzlia p. 126, quoted by 
Elmsley). It is suggested by the description in 96 and by 
the words éeppddOar (éppadn) in 243, and éveppady in 286. Nunc 
tamen dubito, he adds, anne CBaccies etiam dict posstt rpadnva 
"ep pnp@® Atos. 

297. pajpevoe=opnpos éyévero, Oeds being Dionysus. This 
seems better than taking it as trans., as’ in Liddell and Scott. 
Had it been active (as in Rhes. 434), we should almost certainly 
_ have had the object expressed, e.g. vv instead of ro6’.—cvv0év- 
tes N6yov|=wWeudas. Aesch.P. V. 686, cvvbérovs Adyous. 

298. pdavtis] It was in Thrace in particular, in the neighbour- 
hood of which this play was written, that Dionysus was regarded | 
‘as a god possessed of oracular power. Herod. VII, 111, otrou 
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(the Thracian tribe. of Satrae) of rov Avovycov 7d pavtnioy eiox 
éxtnpevor (and Pausan. 1X 30 § 9), Hec. 1267, 6 Opn€i partis. elie 
Atovuaos rdbe (in the same play 123, Cassandra, though inspired 
by Afollo, is yet. called a pavrimodos Baxya); Macrobius Saz. 1 
18, 1, Aristoteles, gui Theologumena scripsit,..apud Ligyreos 
ait in Thracia esse adytum Libero consecratum ex quo veddantur 
oracula. But the reference is also appropriate to the scene 
where the action of the play is laid, in so far as at Amphicleia, 
in the adjoining district of Phocis, Dionysus was specially wor- 
shipped as a paves, Pausanias X 33 3 § 10, Avovto@ Spaow opyta... 

Acyerat dé vo tav “Apdixderéov paveey Té TOG Tov. Oedv TovTOV 
kat BonOdy vocwv xabeornkévat...mpspartis dé 6 tepeds éott, xpa OE 
ék Tod Oeod kdroxos. Similarly, in the gem engraved below, 


Telephus the wounded king of Mysia may be seen consulting 
the oracle of Dionysus. 





299. ‘For Bacchic frenzy And madness have no small 
prophetic power.’ Cic. de divin. 1, 1, hutc praestantissimae ret 
(sc. avinationt) nomen nostrt a divis, Graect ut Plato (Phae- 
drus 244 C) zxterpretatur, a furore duxerunt. ib. 31 § 67, vatict- 
nari furor vera solet. The present passage is twice quoted by 
Plutarch, de. defectu oraculorum, p. 432 E, 76 yap Baxxetdowpov . 
kal TO paviades pavrikyy wohAjy eet, nar’ Evpimidny, drav &vOeppos 
1 Wuxi) yevouévn kai rupodns dmdonrat tiv evAaBecav, and guaest. 
conviv. Pp. 716 B, of wadatol rov Oedv ’EXevbepa Kai Avovoyv éxddovv 
kal parrixhs moddjy eyetv Hyodyro poipay od did TS BaxXedoipov Kai 
paviddes, domep Evpumions elev, k.7-X. | 

300. els TO cap ~My words] For the construction cf. HzfA. 
443, (Keémpis) hv rroddt) pup, and for a close parallel to the expres- 
sion, Axth. Pal. vii 105, on the death of Lacydes (Diog. Laert. 
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4, 61), Kat oéo Aaxtdy harw ekdvov, ws apa kal oe Baxxos ELOv 
didn moociv éxupev akpois’ 4 cades jv’ Atovucos orav rodvs 
eis Sépas €XOn Adoe pedr’ 543 57 pyre Avaios épv. odds, ‘in full 
force,’ ‘in, the plenitude of his power.’ 

302. ‘He also shares a part of Ares’ rights.’ Cf. Bpdme, 
Soparoddpe, evuddte, moNepokéAade, poet ap. Dionys. de comp. verb. 
1,17, and Macrobius Saz. 119, 1, plerigue Liberum cum Marte 
coniungunt, unum deum esse monstrantes. unde Bacchus *Evva- 
Atos cognominatur guod est inter propria Martis nomina. colt- 
tur etiam apud Lacedaemonios simulacrum Liberi patris hasta 
insigne, non thyrso.—in the following lines we find ascribed 
to Dionysus those sudden fanzcs.which as their name implies 
are elsewhere ascribed (though not exclusively) to Pan, one of the 
most constant attendants on Dionysus; Rhes. 36, 4 Tavos 
rpopepa paotryt poBei; Med. 1172, do€acd rov fj Tavis dpyas 7 
rivos Geay podetv Reolye: 5. 96, 3; 20. 6, 12, Cic. ad Alt. V 20, 
3), Hipp. 141, evOeos cir’ éx Mavis ei ‘“Exaras, } cepvdv KopuBav- 
tev doiras, 7} parpos dpeias. To the power of Pan was attributed 
the flight of the Medes at Marathon (cf. Tava rpomasodopoy in 
Anth, Gr. XVI 259); Pan appears as shield-bearer to Dionysus 
in the exquisite fragment of ancient sculpture figured i in Zoega’s 
Bassirilievi, plate 75 (copied in Miiller-Wieseler, II xxxvili 445, 
and in Lenormant’s article on Bacchus, fig. 692); the same type 
is to be seen on a sarcophagus in the Vatican (Miiller-Wieseler 
z. 5. 444) where the victorious Dionysus is receiving the submis- 
sion of an Indian king.—On the coins of Maronea, Dionysus is 
to be seen with a bunch of grapes and two javelins (zd. 357); ona 
fine Italian vase (now in St Petersburg), he is represented arming 
himself in the midst of his Maenads, who bring him his shield 
and helmet; while in several others he may be seen warring 
against the Giants*(Lenormant z.s. notes 613 and 623, and 
fig. 637).—For éBos Sierrénoe (304) cf. Plato Rep. 330 B, Oei- - 
cartes SuerTonOnpev. 

30¢. ‘Even on Delphi’s rocks thou yet shalt see him, With 
pine-torch bounding o’er the twin-peaked height, Tossing and - 
shaking his own bacchic wand. &rt, frequent in prophetic de- 
nunciations, ‘the day will come when &c.’ zzfra 534-6. Hence 


* See also British Museum Vase Cat., no. 788*, and Millingen’s Anc. 
Uned. Mon. pl. XXV (described in R. Brown’s Dionysiak Myth 1 330); 
and cf. Eur. Cycl.' s—8. 
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Shilleto’s emendation of Aesch. Lum. 851, vyeis & er (for és) 
addogudov éndodoat xO6va yas tod épacOnocabe.—Kari Addlow 
wétpats, even on the heights of Parnassus, sacred at present to 
Apollo only. This alliance of the old Dorian worship of Apollo 
with the more recently imported cult of Dionysus was typified 
in the design on the two pediments of the Delphic temple, one 
of them representing Artemis, Leto, Apollo and the Muses, the 
other [?] the setting of the Sungod and Dionysus and his attendant | 
Thyiades (Paus. X 19, 4). Macrob. Sat. 1, 18, 6, Euribides in 
Licymnio Apollinem Liberumque unum eundemque deum esse 
significans scribit, Séormora gidddadve Baxye, mwarav “AmroAdov 
eVAupe (fragm. 480). ad eandem sententiam Aeschylus 6 nooeds 
’Amod\A@v 6 Baxxetos 6 pavris (fragm. 394). Lb. § 3, ztem Boeotiz 
Parnassum montem Apollint sacratum esse memorantes simul 
tamen tn eodem et oraculum Delphicum et speluncas Bacchicas 
unt deo consecratas colunt...quod...etiam Euripides his docet 
(fragm. 752, Hypsipyle, also quoted in Ar. Ranae 1211), Audvucos 
Os Ovpcotot Kal veBpav Sopais KdOarros év mevKatot Tlapvacooy Kara 
moa Xopevoy (+ mapbevos ody Aelpiow Schol. Ar. L.c.). In hoc 
monte Parnasso Bacchanalia alternis annis aguntur. 

307—8. Hermann punctuates these lines as follows: ndavra 
ody mevkact, Sukdpudov mAdka BadXovra, kat oeiovra PBakyetov 
xvadov. This compels him to understand zeveaor with Baddorra, 
nam facibus collustrare bictphitem rupem dicttur Bacchus. It 
seems better, however, to make the pause in the sense coincide 
with the close of the line, placing a comma after mAdkca and 
taking it as acc. after mnddrra by exactly the same construction. 
as in Soph. Ajax 30, mndévra media oiv veopparvto Eider, first 
quoted by Brunck, to whom in particular Hermann is referring 
when he says, solent critict, st guid alicubz exgutsttius dictum 
uiderint, id etiam alients locts inferre. . Nevertheless, the paral- 
lel is very much to the point, and the construction defended by 
it is not really so rare as to be called exguisttius; e.g. Aesch. 
Eum. 76, tnv mdavootiBn yiv BeBos, Hel. 598, macav mravybeis © 
znvde BapBapov xOdva, 2b. 1130, eSpape pobca; and-in 873 z2/ra, 
O@pdoxes wediov is better taken in this than in any other way. Az 
guid tum est Baddovra? asks Hermann; guatiebqnt thyrsum 
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bacchantes, non ut missilia taculabantur. To this we may reply 
that in this very play and elsewhere the zhyrsus is often repre- 
sented as a missile (762, 1099), and Dionysus may very well be 
here described as shooting his wand through the air on the Del- 
phic heights. This is probably only a poetic way of referring 
to the sunbeams darting from point to point athwart the crest of: 
Parnassus. The brilliant cloud-effects at and after sunset, while 
" the light lingers on the mountain-peaks, are still more vividly 
represented by the pine-torches which poetic fancy describes as 
held aloft by the god, in the present passage and elsewhere :— 
e.g. Phoen. (the scene of which is laid at Thebes) 226, 6 Adumovea 
mérpa tupos Suxopupor oédas virep akpwov Baxxeiwv Acovicov, Lon 716, 
Ilapvacod...iva Baxytos apdinvpous avéxov meveas Aanfnpa mda 
yukTimodols dua cuv Baxxats, ib. 550, 1076, 1125, Soph. O. 7. 213, 
Baxyov...préyovr’ dyhadmi wevxa, Antig. 1126, Baxyed...cé & varep 
durohoro wérpas otépow omame Avyyus, Ar. Nubes 603, Tlapvaciav 
@’ ds KaTéxov TwerTpay ody TevKats Gedayed Baxxas Aeddiow. épmpe- 
Tov kopactis Advucos, and fragm. Hyps. quoted on p.147. These 
lines are'translated as follows by Attius Bacchae X (1), laetum 
in Parnaso inter pinus tripudiantem in circults | ludere...atgue 
taedis fulgere.—In the twain-crested height, the poet. refers to 
‘the two lofty rocks which rise perpendicularly from Delphi... 

anciently known by the names of Hyampeia and Nauplia (Hdt. 
VIII 39);...the celebrated Castalian fount pours down the cleft or 
chasm between these two summits, being fed by the perpetual 
snows of Parnassus’ (Cramer’s Greece 11 170). The true summit 
of Parnassus (8000 ft. above the sea) lies several thousand feet 
above the double cliff (¢c¢pzt¢ Parnasso), which however, is a 
most prominent object: in the landscape (as may be seen in the 
views on pp. 236, 240, 249 of Wordsworth’s Greece), and makes 
the site of Delphi easily identified at a great distance (Leake’s 
Northern Greece 11 568).—mddka, often of lofty ridges, tablelands 

or (as in 718) mountain-terraces ; in Soph. Ajax 1220, of the level 
top of Sunium, PAz/. 1430, of the height of mount Oeta.—The 

construction BdAXew KAddSov is quite admissible, and when it is 

objected that “the Greeks say BadXew tiva Aida, not BddXew 
AtGor,’ the objector loses sight of passages where the missile is . 


put in the acc., as in //zad 5, 346 yadkov Baroy, Od. 9, 495, Baroy 
Bédos, Phoen. 1375, dbs %yxos. juiv Kadrinkov ék xXepos és orépr 
adethod tia adm. &rémms Bareiv, [ph. T. 1376, wérpovs (MSS, 
mérpots Paley) éBdAAowev,—though the dat. is undoubtedly more 
‘common, as in fragm. 566, mukvois %8addov Baxxlov rofevpaow 
kdpa yépovtos tov Badovra dé orépeiv eyo ’rerdypnv, GOd\a KoocdBov 
dwWovs.—Bdddovta is altered by Matthiae into waAdovra, which 
though applicable to a spear strikes one as somewhat too strong 
a word for the Bacchic wand in the present passage, esp. as the 
same general idea recurs in celovra: yet it may be right, after all. 

310. ‘Vaunt not that might alone (e.g. thy royal sway) hath. 
power with men, Nor, if thou think it (though thy thought’s 
unsound) Think thou art wise in aught.’ pev in the principal 
clause is answered by 8 in the clause which is incidentally 
introduced immediately after but is not influenced by qv. 

314—6. Teiresias here attempts to rebut the scandalous 
rumours referred to by Pentheus (221—5), by representing that 
the god is not himself responsible for the conduct of the women 
_who are his votaries; zhat depends on their inborn nature; if 
they are naturally immodest, the god will not ave them into 
the path of decorum; if again they are truly modest, they will 
not be corrupted by association with his revelries. The former 
part of this plea is hollow enough; but with its later portion we 
may compare the noble speech on ‘Saintly Chastity’ in Milton’s 
Comus (418—475). The dramatic description of ‘the lady’ in 
that play, surrounded (but not by her own seeking, as in the case 
of the revellers of Cithaeron) by the riotous crew of Comus, could 
not have a fitter motto than the words, cal yap év Baxyevpacw cto’ 
‘tye cdhpar od SiapOapfoera, and it is not unlikely that Milton 
‘had this passage before him in writing his play (cf. n. on 188). 
(The sense is well given by Mr Shuckburgh: ‘Not Dionysus makes 
or mars the chaste, But chaste thoughts and sweet nature inly 
bred; She that is truly chaste will never lose’ This flower in 
Bacchic orgies.’)—The passage has a further literary interest in 
connexion with the stofy told of Plato and Aristippus, the he- 
donist of Cyrene, when both were present at a banquet given by 
Dionysius JI of Syracuse. The king asked Aristippus to put aside 
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his cloak (rpi8wv) and put ona purple shawl instead (ropdupodv 
ipartov); Aristippus consented; the king asked Plato to do the 
same, but was met with a refusal expressed in an apt quotation 
from this play, ovk dv duvaipny OpArvv evdivat arodryy (834) : where- 
upon Aristippus rejoined with the present passage which, ac- 
cording to the version ‘of the anecdote given in Suidas, was 
quoted in the adapted form, kai yap év Baxyevpaow 6 vois 6 
‘cédpev od diapbapyoera (the rest cite it as in Eur, vzz. Diog. 
Laert. 11 78, Stobaeus 5. 46, and Sextus Empiricus, all quoted 
in full in Elmsley’s note on 834). | 

cwppovetv] One of the MSS (Pal.) adds pa above the word 
cappoveiy ; Stobaeus (5. 15, and 74. 8) quotes it twice with the 
negative ; while on the other hand, py is omitted in MS Laur., and 
the author of the Chrestus Pattens 262 has ov yap eds oe cwppo- 
veiv dvayxaoet. The insertion of the py was apparently due to a 
misunderstanding of the drift of the passage, as explained above ; 
and we need not build upon it any alteration of the text such 
as pn dpoveity (suggested by Musgrave and Hermann). Porson 
(Kida’s Tracts p. 225) proposed as poveiv dvaykdoet...dAr & th 
dice to cwdpoveiv eveotw eis Ta mavr’ del TodTO oKoTEY xp), 
Porsonum sequor, says Shilleto, adv., and Mr Paley, in stating 
that in his own judgment no other change is required than e? for 
év, supports the latter part of Porson’s proposal by the quotation 
in Stobaeus 74. 8, dA’ es rv iow | roto cKoreiv ypn. Here 
Stobaeus omits the line r5 cadpoveiv 2veorw els Ta mavr’ dei, but 
he does not do so in his other quotation of the passage (5. 15) 
where he concludes with that line, and thus stops short of rovro 
oxoreiy xpn. The passage is similar to that in zd. 79—81, 
Soo Sidaxrov pndev, dAN ev rH hice To cadpoveiv etAnxev eis Ta 
mav@ ous (avr dei in one MS Par.), rovrous SpémeoGau’ trois Kaxoice- 
&’ ov Oéuts, lines which Dindorf puts into brackets, thinking them 
made up from the present passage, but even on that hypothesis 
they are evidence in favour of ev as against ei. Euripides .may 
well have repeated in one of his latest plays a phrase occurring 
in a play whose general drift is not unlfke that of the Bacchae. 
The next three lines (319—321) also find a close parallel in 
fTipp. 7, verte yap 8) xav Oedv yéver rdde Tiywopevor xaipovow 
avOporeov dro. For ev ri dice, cf. Hel. 1002, [Dem.] Aristog. 
1§ 35. 
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322. dv avd SuayeAas}] The acc. after dvayedav is not uncommon. 
So in Theocr. 20, I, Evveixa pw éyédake, deristt. On mehoyenas 
vv, see note on 286. 

326. Kotte dhappdakois dkn AdBois dv, ott dvev ToUT@Y vooeis | 
i.e. ‘Thou art sorely frenzied, yet no healing drugs Could cure 
a mind, not without drugs diseased.’ ‘Significat mentem ipsi 
pharmacis corruptam esse’ (Musgrave, in whose view Elmsley 
acquiesces). The prophet hints (but not too darkly) that Pen- 
theus is under a spell which is leading him on to a doom 
beyond all remedy. This is a fairly simple way of understanding 
the passage, but Hermann is not content; “ mihi nihil,” he says, 
“neque argutius neque putidius dicere potuisse videtur Teiresias. 
Immo vero praeclara est, et dignissima sapientissimo vate 
sententia, quum dicit: zusanzs tristissima insania, et nec re- 
medits sanart potes, nec sine remedto aegrotas. Hoc enim signi- 
ficat, neque esse, quod illum ad sanam mentem revocare queat, 
neque insanire eum ita, ut non finem isti insaniae cru- 
delissima, quae ei immineat, mors impositura sit.” This is 
certainly sufficiently oracular to give fresh point to the re- 
mark of the chorus, that the prophet’s words did no dis- 
honour to Phoebus, yet Hermann’s interpretation of the general 
drift of the passage may be right; but if so, it may be-questioned 
whether the irony of the words as they stand is not too ob- 
scurely ExDIcsecd to be fairly intelligible, and it may be worth 
suggesting that avev rovrwy may be a corruption of dviatws, due 
possibly to dviarov having been written by a copyist, and then 
altered by adding -rws, a correction which would lead to the 
unintelligible avatovrws which would readily pass into dvev rov- 
Twv. aviaros, however, it must be admitted is a Platonic rather 
than a Tragic word ; and if any difficulty is felt on this ground, 
ovr’ dvixestov vooeis would make equally good sense; ‘ Thou art 
sorely frenzied, and no medicine Could cure thee, yet thy malady 
hath a cure? (The reviewer of my first ed. in the Athenaeum, 
11 Dec. 1880, supposes rovrwy to refer to the Thebans generally : 
‘nor does thy disease fail to affect the state.’ Cf. 362.) 

328, The remark of the chorus need not be narrowed into a 
reference to the last words ‘of Teiresias ; it applies rather to the 
general attitude taken up by the whole speech, which proves 
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that Teiresias:\can shew due reverence to the new god Dionysus 
without dishonouring the older deity whose prophet he is. 

330. ‘My son! right well Teiresias counsels thee, Dwell 
thou with us, within the pale of wont, For now thow’rt flighty, 
senseless in thy senses.’ For voépev, customary and conven- - 
tional laws, cf. 891, kpeiooov réy vopov yryydoxew. For wéret, 
of fitful, inconstant, flighty pursuit of wild vagaries, cf. Ar. 
Aves, 1445, dverrrepGcbat kat reroriabat Tas Ppévas. Ppovav odSev 
dpoveis, i.e. ‘your wisdom is very foolishness.’ 

334, KarapevSou kadds] ‘tell of him the splendid (the ennobling) 
falsehood, cf. Soph. Azz. 74, dova sravouvpynoaca ‘and Horace’s 
splendide mendax. For xarawevdecOa, ‘to speak falsely of, cf. 
xatnyopely in the sense ‘to tell of’ which gives us xarnyopia, in 
the sense of category, so also xa ipay éykadpsov, ‘praise be- 
stowed on you,’ Dem. Or. 6 § 9. 

337. .6pads] ‘You see before you,’ or ‘are familiar with.’ 
Plato, Gorg. 470 D, (Polus) ’ApxéAaov Syrov totroy roy. TepSixxov 
épas apxovta Makedovias; (Socrates) ef dé pm dAd’ dkovo, &c. 
Actaeon, it will be remembered, was Pentheus’ own cousin (228), 
and was torn in pieces by his hounds near Thebes, according to 
the present passage in the meadows of the Asopus where he 
had boasted he was braver than Artemis in the hunt. éy épydow, 
though probably meant as the scene of the doom as well as of 
the boasting of Actaeon, is better taken with the nearer xopmd- 
gavr, rather than with the somewhat distant Sceomdcavro. [De 
épyaow vid. Schneider ad Xen..venat. 1X. 2] Shilleto, adv. 

341. 5 prj wdOys ob, Seipo...crépw] ‘And lest zou meet his 
‘doom, come ! let me crown Thy head with ivy.” 6 py wadns ot 
is sometimes taken separately, as an imperative (not unlike 
Dem. Left. § 50, & pH mabnre viv dpeis), but the clause is so short 
that it seems better to take it: with the subsequent sentence. 
orapw is aor. coni., the contunctivus adhortativus, with which 
epe or aye is often expressed. Herc. F. 529, hép’ éxrvdapat, 
Theopompus apud Athen. 470F (quoted by Elmsley), yépee od 
dedpo (addressing a wine-cup)...devpo 53) yepiow ‘ao éys, where if 
’ the future had been meant, we should have had yew. 

343. ot py tpocoloes xeipa. ..5é...pySe...] 792, ov py ppevocers 
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yw Gdrd... Hipp. 606, od pt) mpocoioes xéipa py’ Erpn rémrov. 
Donaldson, Gk. Gr. § 544, would explain the construction of 
such a passage as the present by making it mean literally ‘ will 
you not zof apply your hand, but go to your revels; and xof 
wipe off your folly upon me?’, i.e. ‘ Hands off! I charge thee! get 
thee to thy mummeries! And smear not off thy senselessness 
on me,’ Ktihner, G&. G7 § 516, 10, objects to the interrogative 
punctuation of such sentences, and explains them by under- 
standing ov (Sewov €or) pn, an explanation founded on such 
passages as Xen. Mem. I1 I § 25, ov hoBos py ce ayayo, but this 
theory (as is remarked by Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 89, 1, 
note 2), while applicable to ov py with the conjunctive, leaves 
ov pi with the future indic. entirely unexplained. Conversely, 
Donaldson’s treatment of the fut. indic. with ov m7 as an inter- 
rogative construction (suggested by Elmsley), is inapplicable to 
ov pi) c. cont. It seems best therefore to consider ov pi ¢. cont. 
as ‘a relic of the common Homeric subjunctive,’ used in inde- 
pendent sentences in a future sense, and to aoaw ov pn wap. 
fee ind. aS expressing a stronger prohibition than pyc. cmp. —‘ ov 
yy having the same force of a strong single negative in both 
constructions’ (Goodwin, w. s. § 89, remark 1)*. ov py mpooot- 
ces is in any case equivalent in sense to a strong form of pi mpo- 
oevéykns xeipa. opdpte. Sen.£4.7 §2 vitium adlinit...§7 adfricutt. 

346. Slknv pérepe] c. acc., Elmsley’s excellent correction of 
dikn. He quotes Zum. 230, dixas péreyu trovde bora. Cf. Isaeus 
VII § 10, Sikas elev EVrrodw vo. | 

347. The proximity implied in the manuscript reading Odxous 
rovode seems inconsistent with the impression of distance 
conveyed by the context, oretyér@ tis ws tayos, €AOar dé. I 
accordingly prefer the emendation rovde which is accepted by 
several editors, though (as is remarked by Mr Paley) the word 
rovde has already been used once, and is sufficient to mark the 
person meant. For Teiresias’ seat of augury, cf. Soph. Axiig. 
999—1004, Phoen. 840, Odxorw év lepoicw od pavrevona. The 
legendary site of the olevockomeiov Tetpeoiov was still pointed 
out in the time of Pausanias (IX 16, 1). 

348. poxAots tpratvov] Herc. F. 946, orperra odip@ ovr- 

* See New Edition, 1889, §§ 297—301, and pp. 389— 397. 
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prado méSov, and Ar. Pax 570, rpuawody ry SiKéAdy ... 7d 
yndvov, Plato Comicus, ‘EAA. 2, radra mavra ourtpiawov drrohéow. 

349, ‘Mingling them pell-mell in one general ruin,’ cf. 602, 
741, 753, ‘and Aesch. frag. 321, bs...dovodca kal tpérovea rip’ 
dvw kato. 351, 8rfopoar] ‘shall wound, nettle, gall him.’ JZed. 
1370, ovKér’ cial’ rovTo yap oé dn&erat. 

357. mupdav Baxxevow...isdv] ‘ Having bitterly rued his re- 
velry in Thebes.’ mexpos is often (as here) used with an empha- 
tically predicative force, Jed. 1388, muxpds tredeutas Tov enor 
iddv ydpov, ‘having seen how bitter is my wedding’s end,’ 
Androm. 384, mixpav kXjpeaoww alpeciv ré jot Biow kabiorns, ‘how 
bitter is this choice ’twixt life and death, Soph. ZZ. 1504, gv- 
Ad~at Set pe TovTd goe mexpov (quoted by Prof. Campbell, Soph. 
p. 30, as an instance where the adj. expresses the chief part of 
the predicate and is more emphatic than the verb). 

358. ov ola ov mor’ ef] C. J. Blomfield (/useum Criticum 
_2, 663) proposed ofo@ émrov, which is the common form in cases 
where a direct becomes an indirect interrogative (hes. 6869, 
oi06 bro, Hipp. 1091, vida & ob bras ppdow); but the text is 
defended not only on rhythmical grounds but also by other 
passages where the direct is used instead of the oblique in- 
terrogative. In the following passage, the direct and indirect 
interrogatives are curiously intermingled: Xen. Aad. Il 5, 7, 
ovk oda, ovr dmé Toiov dy raxous ovTe OTOL ay Tis Hevywv arro- 
dvyo. ovr eis motov oxdros arodpain ov Gras av eis exupov 
xoeplov aroorain (Kithner, G4. Gr: § 587. 4). 

359. ‘Foolish thou wast before, but now stark mad.’ 

365. irw 8 cpws] Med. 798, iro’ ti pot Civ Képdos, 819, ira’ 
mepirool mdvres ovv péow déyot, lit. ‘let it go,’ i.e. ‘let it pass,’ 
used in setting aside a distressing thought, and passing on to 
something else in spite of it, like our conversational ‘ well, 
well! no matter. Cf. also Heracl. 454, ov ideiv Set thy éunv . 
uxny? tre. | 

367. ILevOevs...aév8os] zxfra 508 and Theocr. 26, 26, e€ dpeos 
mévonpa kat ov IlevOja pépoca. ‘Take heed, lest Pentheus 
make your mansion a pent-house of grief? is the far from 
felicitous rendering suggested by Donaldson, who rightly re- 
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marks that translators ‘are not always very happy in their 
substitution of English for Greek in reproducing such plays 
upon words’ (Theatre of the Greeks, p. 136, ed. 7). It would 
perhaps be more in accordance with modern taste in such 
matters, to be content .with some such paraphrase as follows: 
“Beware, lest: Pentheus bring into thy house His namesake 
Sorrow.’ Instances of similar plays on words are found in Euri- 
pides, in the names of Aphrodite, Atreus, Capaneus, Dolon, 
Helen, Ion, Meleager, Theoclymene, Theonoe, Thoas; and not in 
Euripides alone, but also in Aeschylus, who deals in like man- 
ner with the names of Apollo, Io, Prometheus, and Polynices, 
as well as that of Helen; so also in Sophocles, in the case of 
Ajax and Sidero. These are not to be regarded as mere plays 
on words, as the Greeks ‘read in the significant name the 
character or destiny of its bearer; and thus employed they 
have a true tragic interest’ (Cope on /hez. 11 23 § 29, where 
Aristotle quotes from’ Chaeremon, HevOetvs é€oopévns ovpdopas 
éravupos. Cf. Farrar’s Chapters on Language, XXII p. 272—7). 
370. ‘Queen in heaven, goddess holy, holy goddess who to 
earth thy golden pinion bendest.’ ‘Ocla] The chorus calls 
upon the goddess of Sanctity to listen to the impious language 
of Pentheus. So Demosthenes, of the v8pis of Meidias, p. 556, 
§ 126, 6 Oeds (sc. Audvucos) @ xopnyos eyo KadetoTyKetv, Kal TO 
Ths écias, oTiOnmor éoriv, TO Teuvoy Kat'Td Satpovtor, ovvndixyrat. 
“Ooia is a personification created apparently by Euripides him- 
self; at any rate not mentioned elsewhere, though it may be 
assumed that in her general attributes she closely corresponds 
to O¢uis. As the daughters of O¢yis, Hesiod, Zheog. 902, men- 
tions Evvopin, Aikyn and Eipyyn, called by Pindar, OZ. 13, 6—10, 
xpvoea maides evBovdov Cepiros. So in Statius, Sz/v. 3, 3, I, 
summa deum Pretas, cuius gratissima caelo rara profanatas 
znspectant numina terras; huc vittata comam, niveoque insignis 
amictu, gualts adhuc praesens nullague expulsa nocentum fraude 
rudes populos atgue aurea regna colebas (Joddrell). Among’ 
similar personifications of abstract notions, we have IIdGos (414) 
and Eipyyn (419) in the present chorus; so also Wiorts, Nixn, 
“Opovota, “EXeos ; similarly in Latin F7zdes, Mens, Virtus, Con- 
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cordia, Victoria, Spes, Honor, Clementia, Pax, Salus, Pietas. 
“Momos in Lucian deor. conc. 13 derides the unsubstantial 
names ovre Svt@y TWOY Tap Hiv ovte ovoTHva dds Svvapévor. 
‘Where is 7) woAvOpvAnros "Apetn, Nature, Fate, Fortune, hollow 
names of things invented by those dullards the philosophers ?... 
I should like to ask you, Zeus, whether you ever saw Virtue, 
Nature or Fate ?’” (Mayor on Juv. I. 115 g. v.). 

nérva Oedv] *gérva, which here, as in /ph. A. 1524, appears 
in the shorter vocative form mérva, is connected with the Indo- 
European root PAT, to possess, and corresponds to the San- 
skrit Aatnz, the lady of the house, the feminine of Jazz, ‘ the lord 
of the house,’ literally the ‘possessor.’ The corresponding 
Greek for the latter is woots, which shews its connexion with 
the root PAT still more clearly in the word Seomorns, i.e. 
Sep-o-mérns (from dSep-, which is also found in Sdpos), lit. ‘ build- 
ing-possessor,’ in fact householder; with its corresponding fem. 
déorowa for deu-o-rorma. Thus fat¢ stands in the same rela- 
tion to patzz as moots to morma, and as deowérms to déorouva. 
While aoo1s however continued in use, though usually confined 
to poetry, wérma survived as an archaic word, retaining, from its 
very rarity, a more dignified meaning than the masculine word 
etymologically corresponding to it.—373. xpvoéav wrépvya hépers] 
answers to rd TéAos dvoruyia in the antistrophe (388), the first 
two short syllables of mrepvya being treated as equivalent to 
one long syllable.—376. kadAvorepdvots etppocivats] ‘the bright- 
crowned banquets,’ evd. abstract for concrete, just as in our 
own ‘good cheer.’—379. Sacetew xopots] “to make to join the 
dancing revel-bands,’ Jo 552, ds we Aeddiow képas | eOrdcevo’. 

381. ‘dmworavoal te pepipvas] Aristot. Pol. VIII 5 § 2, morepov 
maidias eveka Kat dvaravoews (7 povotkn), KaOdTep UVmrvov Kai peOns” 
Tatra yap xa” avra pev ovTe TSv omovdaiwy, GAN dea, kat apa 
gravel péptuvayv, os gnoly Evpiridns. It will be observed that 
the context of the line before us, as well as the passage from 
' Aristotle, alike refer to ‘music,’ ‘ wine,’ and ‘sleep.’ 

382. Cf. 261, dou Bérpvos év Sati yiyverat yavos, a line which 
has been suspected on the ground of its similarity to the pre- 
sent ; its soundness however is proved not only by the other- 


* The Epic form here harmonises with the Epic construction, cf. 
Sta Oeawy and H. hymn. Cer. 118, worva dedwv. 
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wise unintelligible ér: in the next line, but also by the article in 
TOY dpyiwv, Meaning ¢hose orgies, i.e. such as have been de- 
scribed in the previous line. 

386—392. ‘ Unbridled lips and lawless folly can only end 
in. disaster; but the gentle life and wisdom’s ways endure 
unshaken and hold fast the home’; i.e. are proof against all 
shocks, and keep houses from being: divided against them- 
selves, like the house of Pentheus in which grandson and grand- 
sire are set against each other. The first three lines are quoted 
twice by Lucian (I p. 573, III p. 189), and by Stobaeus (36. 
13), who elsewhere quotes the next six lines (58. 3)—dxadlvov 
oropdtev| refers to the unrestrained blasphemy of Pentheus, 
and corresponds to the evrpoyos yAdooa of 268, just as dvdpov 
agpoovvas does to the next line, év rots Noyouot © ovK everoi cor 
péves, cf. also 331, Ovpae rév vdpar. Plato, leges p. 701 C, 
deiv Gaiveras Eporye, oidvrep imrov, rév Noyov éxdorore dvadapBaverr, 
kal'pr) xaOarep axddivoy Kextnpévoy rd orépa k.t-A., and Eur. 
fragm. 495, «yd dé mas pice yedolous oirwes copay mépe axyddw 
éxover otopata. Cf. Ar. Ran. 838 and Aul. Gell. 1 15, 17. 

395. 16 cohdv ov godia] What is called wisdom is not true 
wisdom, ‘to be knowing is not to be wise.’ ‘So in Heraclitus, 
modvpabnin voov ov Oiacket ; SO also in Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, 
: sPOWIEReS comes but wisdom lingers.’ The same Sopra atee 


of r6 copov occurs in 203; for the general sense cf. 427—431"— * 


76 TE pay OvyTa cpovety Bpaxds aia | Many scholars, including 
Brodaeus, Heath, Tyrwhitt, Brunck, Elmsley, Paley (ed. 1), and 
Tyrrell (before the publication of his dedrepar ppovrides), place a 
full stop at @poveiy, and understand 76 re pa Ovnra dpoveiv as 
explanatory of rd coddv, thus leaving Bpayds aidy to be taken 
separately, in the sense, ‘life is short.’ But the Aldine edition 
(followed by Hermann and Schéne) has no full stop after dpoveiv, 
and this punctuation is, I am convinced, right, for three reasons: 
(1) It is supported by the balance of the clauses, as we thus have 
7d cody with od copia for its predicate, and similarly ro Te pty 
Orta hpoveiy with Bpayds aidv; the two pairs correspond with 
| perfect symmetry, whereas Bpayvs aiav, standing by itself, strikes 
one as too spasmodic and disjointed. (2) It is confirmed by a 


* El. 296, 000’ agnusov yvwunv éveivar Tots copois Nav soppy. 
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passage in /ph. 7. 1122, rd 8é per evruxias Kaxodcba Bapds aidv. 
Just as Bapds aidv there means Bapty moet tov aidva, so here 
_ Bpayds aidy, with its similar sequence of sound and its exactly 
corresponding position in the sentence, means Bpayiv moet Tov 
aiéva. This parallel, which has apparently escaped the atten- 
tion of previous editors, seems conclusive, and when occasion 
was taken to point it out in a notice of Mr Tyrrell’s ed. (in the 
Cambridge University Reporter, May 31, 1871), it convinced 
both Mr Paley and Mr Tyrrell of the erroneousness of the 
ordinary punctuation. (3) It is also supported by the con- 
struction found in 1004, where a@Avmos Bios means, ‘makes life 
painless.’ For the sense, Hermann quotes /iad 5, 407, érre 
par’ ov Snvatos. os adavdroust paxnrat, which refers to the life of 
Lycurgus (like that of Pentheus in the present play) being 
cut short by his opposition to Dionysus. 

397. én tour] hac condicione (Hermann),i.e. ‘on this condition 
of a shortened existence.’ ‘And whosoever, on this frail tenure, 
aims at things too great for him, may miss the boons within his 
reach.’ So in Browning’s Grammarian’s funeral, ‘this high man, 
aiming at a million, misses a unit.’ Paley proposes émt rovrov | 
in the sense, ‘in the time of this’ (short life): but it may be 
questioned whether ént rovrov can mean more than ‘during this 
man’s time’ (tn hutus memoria as Mr Tyrrell puts it). 

401, tap tpovye, 772¢0 quidem zudicio, Hdt. 1, 86, rovs wapa 
odiotavroict Soxéovras GABiovs, Dem. 11 § 3, davpacrérepos mapa race 
voniCera, El. 737, héyerat, rav S€ miotrw cpixpav map epory’ eyet. 

402. Anacr. fr. 2 (to Dionysus), dva€ 6 Sayddns "Epas...vop- 
ghupéen  ’Adpodirn ovpmaifovor. 

404. OedEldppoves...Pvaroto.w] Elmsley well paraphrases the 
line, 20a dtatpiBovow of epares of Oédyovres Tas Hpévas Trav Ovntar, 
‘the haunt of the love-gods who soothe the heart of man,’— 
‘where for man’s joy the gentle love-gods dwell.’ 

406. The manuscript reading Iddov @ &v appears to present 
insuperable difficulties. By the éxaréoropor BapBdpov rorapod 
poat dvouBpot which ‘fertilise’ Paphos, we cannot understand any 
stream in Cyprus, for in the days of Euripides, (as at the present 
time,) the description given by one of our. own travellers must 
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have held good, chat the brookes ( for rivers tt hath. none) rather 
merite the name of torrents, being often exhausted by the Sunne 
(George Sandys, Travels, p. 221, ed. 1615, quoted by Joddrell), 
We can apply them to the Nile alone, as described in the 
opening words of the Helen, Nethov pév aide xaddurdpOevor foat, 
os dvri Sias exados Alyvarou méSov Aevkijs rakelons xLovos vypaiver 
yvas, and in fragm. 230 (Archelaus), NeiAov Auway KaAdoTOv ék 
yalas vOwp Os ex pedauSporoto wAnpovTas pods AiGtomidos yijs, Hvik? 
ay rakj xwov. This involves us in a geographical difficulty, to 
remove which Mr Paley is driven to conjecture that ‘Euripides 
may have supposed the fertilizing current of the Nile reached even 
to Phoenicia, and that Paphos and Cyprus were parts of that 
country.’ The only other passage, so far as I am aware, which gives 
us any hint as to the extent of the poet’s knowledge with respect 
to the position of Cyprus, is in Fel. 148, where Teucer, who 
has sailed from the island of Salamis to the delta of the Nile, 
informs Helen that he proposes to consult an oracle with a view 
to getting a fair wind to take him to Cyprus, dan veds oreidaye 
av ovptov mrepov eis ynv evadiay Kumpov,—on which it may be 
remarked that had the outflow of the Nile been sufficiently 
strong to ‘fertilise’ Paphos, Teucer might have trusted himself 
to the current alone, without waiting for the breeze to fill his 
sails. Hermann, who omits re and makes Hddov depend on 
vépovra, meets the difficulty by understanding xapmifovow of the 
enriching of Paphos by its trade with Egypt (‘opes indicat 
omnigenas, quas ¢frabe Cypria mercator Paphi congerat, per 
_Nilum cum orientis regionibus commercia exercens’). Reiske 
proposes @dpov, suggested probably by its mention in the pro- 
logue to the Helen, but in no way specially connected with the 
worship of Dionysus or Aphrodite. Schdne conjectures redov 7°. 
év@, and Meineke, y@dva @ av, both referring to Egypt; Mr 
Tyrrell Tdpov 6, av 6, but it may fairly be asked whether in 
such a case we can understand ay as equivalent to ryy re yqv 7p, 
though the harshness of the ellipse is undoubtedly softened 
to a certain extent by the further alteration of dvouBpo to 
dvopBpoy, while it is almost paralleled in 770. 825, a dé oe yewvapeva 
mupt Satera. Dr Thompson’s suggestion yatav @ dy gives ex- 
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cellent sense, but appears open to the objection that it would 
involve making the first syllable of ioay (in the antistrophe) 
long; an Epic usage, not found in Greek Tragedy (v. Ellendt). 

409. kadAto-revopéva] ‘deemed most beautiful’, pass. as in Wed. 
947. ‘The Muses’ famed Pierian haunt, the hallowed slope of 
Olympus’ (Motoa ’OAvpmia Sdpar’ exovoa, /7. 2, 484). Pieria, 
the district north of the wepvd KAuris “OAvprov, bounded towards 
the north by the Macedonian river Haliacmon, was the birth- 
place of Orpheus (Apollonius Rhod. 1. 23) and of the Muses 
(Hesiod, Theog. 53). This region formed part of the Mace- 
-donian dominions of Archelaus, at whose court the play was 
composed, and who himself established “Olympian” festivals 
in honour of Zeus and the Muses. These were celebrated with 
peculiar splendour by one of.his successors, Alexander the 
Great, who according to Diodorus Sic. XVII 16, Ovaias peyado- 
mpetreis Tots Geois ouveredecev ev Ai tis Makedoyias kat oKnviKovs 
dyavas Avi Kat Motvcas ovs "ApyéAaos 6 mpoBacirevcas mparTos 
karédege, cf. Arrian Anad. Alex. I, 11, TO Te Att TE "Odupmio 
ri Ovotav rv am ’Apyeddou ert kabeoracay ebuce kal Tov dydva év 
Aiyais Ov€Onke ra ’Odvpmia’ of 8€ Kal tais Movoas éyovow sre 
ayéva éroinge. Kal év ToUT@ dyyéANeTa TO "OpHews Tod Oiaypov Tot 
Opakos. GyaApa 76 év Tlvepidx idpdoa Evvexds. For another com- 
plimentary reference to the dominions of Archelaus, see 560-— 
75.—The massive breadth of Olympus, rising to 9754 feet above 
the level of the sea, would stand out boldly in the Pierian land- 
. scape towards the southern part of his dominion. 

412. mpoBaxxrte] a word invented for the occasion. The 
effect of the exceptional word in Greek .may be kept up in 
English by some such rendering as ‘Vancourier (in the sense 
‘of ‘leader’) of the Bacchic throng.’ 414. IId@os, an abstract 
divinity (cf. ‘Oaia, 370) personified as son of Kuémpis in Aesch. 
Suppl. 1040, and mentioned (as here) with the Graces in Ar. 
Aves 1320, Sodia, Todos, duBpocia Xapires. Cf. Gray, ‘the bloom 
of young Desire, and purple light of Love.’ 

419. Hipyvav Kkovpotpddov] This epithet of Peace who is 
here described as ‘tender nurse of youth, boon goddess of 
increase, comes from Hesiod, Works and Days 226, Eipnuyn & 
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dva yiv kovporpopos. The poet's love of peace may be illustrated 
by numerous passages, e.g. the fine fragment of the Cvesphontes, 
462, Eipynva Babdmdoure (cf. dABodoretpay) Kai kadAiora pakapav Oedy, 
Cidos poe oéev, ds ypoviters. UrepBdAn pe yhpas, mply cay yxapiec- 
cav dpay mpootWeiv Kat KaAALYOpoUs doLdds PidoaTepavovs TE kKOpovs. 
101 pot, wérva, rodu, Tay & éxOpav ordow eipy am’ oikay Tay pawo- 
pévay 7 epw Onktd repropévay orddp@ (rendered by Browning in 
Arist. Afol. p. 179). Cf. Ar. Pax 308 (Eipyyny) tiv Oedv racéy 
peylorny kal PiAapTed@rarny. 

Eipyyn, here described as loved by Dionysus, is also asso- 
ciated with him in works of ancient art; e.g. in a vase-painting 
copied in Miiller-Wieseler 11, 5385, among the figures surround- 
ing Dionysus are EIPHNH, a winged boy named ImMEpos, and a 
seated form with a torch resting on one.of her hands and a 
rhyton in the other. Similarly another vase-painting, 2d. 584, 
represents Dionysus seated, caressing IPHNH who is softly 
approaching him: among the figures in the upper part of the 
same vase is a winged boy beating the tympanum, bearing the 
name of 10@0 (also in O. Jahn’s Vasenbilder 111, plate 2). 

421. toa, or icay, ‘in equal measure,’—both to the wealthy 
and to the lowly. 423. réppw dAvov] fragm. 889, (Zpws) adumov 
repr tw’ evar cis €Amrid’ dyet, SUPYa 280, Tavet...AdmNS. 

427. codbdv 8’ diréxewv moarlda hpéva re repircay rapa dwtdv] 
“tis wise to hold aloof the thought and mind that come from 
those. who are over-clever.’ cogday is the manuscript reading 
(altered into copov, with the Aldine edition). améyew is some- 
times used where we should expect amréyeoOa, e.g. Aesch. Ag. 
350, dOavdrwy dréyew yxépas, while in Od. 22, 316, we have kaxkév 
‘dwo xeipas €xeoOa (L. and S.); and in the present passage 
dméyew may mean ‘keeping off from oneself.’. copay & direye 
is the correction printed by Elmsley and Hermann, the latter 
of whom gives the rendering Drocul habe sapientiam a-nimium 
doctis hominibus profectam, -neprocav rapa. hotav, perhaps c. dié- 
xew, ‘to keep the mind aloof from...’ For the sense, cf. fragm. 
O16, py poe Aerrav Olyyave perv, yn’ ti mepicod hpoveis; ef wy | 
pédreis ceprdveor Oa rap opuoiots.—tpamda, though rare in singular, 
also occurs zufra 999, paveioa mpamidi, and in a fragment of 
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Pindar.—Of the last words of the chorus Hermann justly re- 
marks: ‘quomodo réde rou Aéyoup’ av significare possit, réde roe 
dpworov eivat Aéyoup’ av, neque ego video, neque facile aliis per- 
suadeatur. He himself prefers Aeyoiway (pass.), i.e. rode roe 
Aeyolpuny vopiterr kal xpjo0Oa. I prefer accepting Kirchhoff’s con- 
’ jecture, 768’ av Sexoiyarv. For the sense, cf. fragm. 642 (Polyeid.), 
mouteis, Ta 8’ Adda pi Soxer Evevar ey Te yap Bq Havddrns 
Zveorl ris, mevia S€ coptay graye dia To Svoruxés (v.L. ovyyevés). 

436. ‘A gentle creature too we found our quarry.’ The. 
word Op is used to keep up the notion of @ypa in the first line of 
the speech. Cf. also 7zzfra, 922.—-439. dmdyev is almost a 
technical term here; it is constantly used in the Attic orators, of 
summary arrest, vapfere im ius. So also in Plato, Gorg. 486 A, 
el tis god AaBdpevos...efs TO SeopaTtnptovy amayayou.—lIt is ap- 
parently the present passage that is rendered as follows by 
Attius Bacchae XI (18)...praesens praesto irridens {lentter| Nobis 
stupel-factis sese| ultro ostentum obtulit. From a similar 
scene in the Lycurgus of Naevius XI (25), we have the line ac 
quo pacto eum potiti [sitis|: pugnal-ne] an dolis? 

440. Todtpev evmpemées tovovpevos] ‘making my task a seemly 
one,’ instead of causing an unseemly scuffle by his resistance. 
This would seem to be a tolerable explanation of the manuscript 
reading, but several editors (Elmsley, Paley, Tyrrell) accept the 
alteration eUrpemes; though in the three passages in Eur. where 
the phrase evtpemn, Or evrpemes, moteicOae occurs (/ph. TZ. 245, 
Herc. F. 497, Electra 689), it implies ‘getting something ready 
for one’s own use’ (Paley). Another punctuation is that given 
by Hermann, Eweve TE TOUULOY, EUTpETrES TroLOUpeEvos, CxSPectabal, ut 
ego meum offictum facerem, paratum id mthi reddens: ego vero 
pudore tactus (80 aidods), invitum me eum abducere dixt. have 
thought it- best, on the whole, to accept the emendation evmerés 
(Nauck)._ An equally good sense would be given by evdxepés or 
eVpapes (Paley) -—442. Aesch. P. V. 3, cot b€ xpn pédew (450) 
émeatodas as cou marnp epeito (439). 

447—-8. ‘Their bonds were burst asunder of. themselves, 
And the gates unbarred by more than mortal hand.” Nonnus 
44, 21, avToparot kAnides dvouyvuvto muddwy, kal.dodryods mudedve 


pdrny éréBaddov oxnjas yeplors Oepamovres epiOpaivorres anrats, 20. 
45, 278—83, wd orpopadtyy: dé rapoady xadkoBapys tpoxdwoa 
moday éoxiero oeipn...Kal okoTiou mMuAEavEs dvertnaocorTc BepEOpov 
abvroparot, Ovid Met. 111 700(of the release. of Acoetes, imprisoned 
by Pentheus, like Dionysus in the play before us) sfonte sua 
patuisse fores, lapsasgue lacertis sponte sua fama est nullo 
solvente catenas. Acts of the Apostles x11. 7 (of the miraculous 
release of St Peter) é&émecov avrov ai ddvoes ek THY xELpay, 10 
(wiry) avropatn yvoixOn-avrois, XVI. 26 (of St Paul and Silas at 
Philippi) advo de cveropos eyevero peyas, Gare gadrevOjvar Ta Oepe- 
Aua ToD Seopwrnpiov’ avepyOnoay re mapaxpijpa ai Ovpat maga, Kat © 
maytoy Ta Seopa avéby. Beda, Hist. Eccl. wv 22, vincula soluta, 
with Mayor's n. p. 357. The manuscript reading Secpa...modav 
(altered sometimes into reddy) is defended by Homeric hymn 7, 13, 
tiv 8 ovk tayave Seopa, Avyou & ard tnrOce rimrov yeipov HOE TOO BY. 

451. The manuscript reading paiveoOe gives a fair sense: it 
makes Pentheus say that the account just given of the escape of 
the Maenads and the reference to the miracles of their captive 
companion, prove that the attendants themselves are mad. 
In the Laurentian MS (Cc), examined by Mr Mahaffy for Mr 
Tyrrell, ‘the regular space for a stop’ may be seen ‘between 
the words paiveoOe and yeipey, and in that space the mark of 
punctuation’; and, in accordance with this way of stopping the 
passage, that MS has the explanation ¢uot written over rovde. 
‘This’, as Mr Tyrrell admits, ‘would put yap out of its place. 
However, yap occurs in the sixth place in Scph. P&Az/. 1451, 
kaipos Kat wAovs OO émeiyes yap, and in the fourth place in v. 477.’ 
Adobe, the correction written above the text in the Palatine 
MS, is obviously suggested by 503, and is as obviously refuted by 
that line, as Pentheus would not have been made to exclaim 
‘seize him!’ in the later passage, if he had already given orders 
for him to be bound in the present. Closest to the manuscript 
reading is the ingenious conjecture paiveaOe xeipov rovd (Bothe, 
followed by Kirchhoff and Nauck),‘Ye are more mad than he’; 
but the prisoner himself (whatever may be said of his captors) 
has shewn no signs of madness; on the contrary, he has proved 
himself uncommonly calm; the warmth however of the king’s 
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language may be defended by ‘the keen resentment (rov£v@upor) 
and right royal temper? assigned to him in 671; and this applies. | 
equally to the abrupt exclamation paiveo@e, the reading of the 
Laurentian Ms. But I feel some hesitation in supporting that 
reading, as there seems no sufficient reason why we should not 
have had the obvious words yepav trav ‘instead of rovd’. 
Besides, the plural paiveoOe, addressed .to al/.the attendants, 
_ seems out of place when only ome has shewn his ‘madness’ by 
his speech. This objection does not apply to the ingenious 
correction proposed by George Burges, péOeabe xerpay roid’, 
because more than one were holding the prisoner fast, as is seen 
from hafvode already referred to; cf. Jk. T. 468, péOere rar 
Eévav xépas, ds dvres lepol, unkér dor Séopin. This conjecture 
(which I venture to accept) admirably suits the context : ‘let loose 
his hands!’ the king exclaims, ‘for hemmed in as he is, by my 
toils, he is not swift enough to escape from me.’ Then, after a 
pause, during which he takes a survey of the stranger’s figure, 
which would have been out of the question, had not the 
prisoner been let loose first, he continues: ‘So then, you are 
fairly handsome in your form,’ &c. - | | 
453, “So in fragm. XII (14) of the translation by Attius, 
formae figurae nitiditatem hospes geris and similarly line 455 finds - 
its parallel in x111 (9) nam flori crines video et propessi tacent. 
455. ‘Thy hair flows gracefully from lack of wrestling” ov— 
adAns must be taken as one idea, equ Walen to ayvpvacias one 
an Eccl, 115), as in Hipp. 197, de ih odes ad\dov Bidtov Kovk- 
aod esgev (= Rahn kpiipw) rév dd yalas, where Monk quotes 
Flec. 12, ph omaus and Or. 931, ov omaus (=abundantiia). Cf. infra 
1288, év ov-xaip@, and Thuc. 1 137, 7 tiv rev yedupoy ov-diddvow, 
The athlete’s hair would naturally be kept short, as it would other- 
wise get in the way in wrestling, and be oppressively hot for the 
shoulders. Wearing long hair was not an Athenian but a 
Spartan fashion, and it was only as an affected imitation of 
the Spartan mode that it came into vogue at Athens after the 
‘end of the Peloponnesian war. In the present passage the 
flowing locks betray that the wearer of them is no wrestler. In 
El. 527, the strong growth of Orestes’ hair is contrasted with 
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the hair of his sister, éresra yaitns més ovvoicetai mAcKos, o per 
madaicrpats dvdpds edyevods rpageis, 6 dé krevopois OnAvs. 

In Greek art efhebi and athletes are usually represented 
with short hair, slightly curled. ‘Palaestra,’ as personified in 
Philostratus zmagines 11 § 32, has short hair. Cf. Lucian Dzad. 
Mer. 5, 3, €v xp@. drrokexappévos worep ot opodpa dySpaders: TOV 
dOdnrav (K. O. Miiller, Anctent Art § 330). 

457. ‘Thy skin too is, for a set purpose, white Not with 
the sun’s rays but beneath the shade, In quest of Cypris by thy 
loveliness,’ 688, Onpav ka day Kumrpuv, Plat. Phaedr. 239 C, Sto- 
baeus 97 17, «xXetpavi T dokely copa depua 6’ nAtov, rogevpar’ 
aiveiy p) oxcatpopoupévovus.—es mapackeviv] 7.2. ‘for the fur- 
therance of vo object,’ namely ’Agpodirny Onpopevos. Antiphon, 
or. 6 § IQ, pn €K mporotas pnd eK mapackeuns ever dat tov Oavaror, | 
Lysias, or. 31 § 30, & dyaOol rpoOvpadvrat yiverOat ex mapacKevis, 
Thuc. I, 133, amo mapaoxeuns.—eis mapacKkeuvny Pro éx mwapacKev7ys 
dictum videtur (Elms.)*. 

460. Aesch.fr. 56, wodamés 6-yurus ; Tismarpa; Tis} TTOAN; P.XXV- 

461. ‘That may be lightly told ; ’tis no grand tale: Haply 
thou know’st, by hearsay, flowery Tmolus.’ Virg. Georg. 1 56, 
croceos ut Tmolus odores...mitttit. The range of Tmolus runs 
from east to west, and mainly lies to the south of Sardis; only a 
spur of the mountain-range faces that place on the west, while 
along the north extends the plain of the Hermus; so that the 
poet’s reference to its ‘surrounding’ Sardis is not very accurate. 

465. md0ev] not ‘from what place? but, as the answer shews, 
‘on whose prompting?’ ‘How came you then to bring these rites 
to Greece?’ (cf.648). The only way in which a local sense can be 
here given to mé6ev is to suppose that Pentheus takes the Lydian 
Sardis for the dzrthplace only of the stranger, and wants to 

know what the place was which he had left last on his way into . 
' Greece ; but if so, the answer scarcely fits the question. 

466, eioéByo’] not eis tiv “ENAdda (as taken by Abresch, to 
whom ,the emendation is due), but els ras rehetas =Znztiavit; so, 
elowrnpta, initia. Orph. Avg. 470, €vOa kui dpya ppixra Bear, 
dppnra Bporoicw, aopevor cicerepnoav, AMmMianus XVI 3, 365, 27- 

* Paley however explains és 7., ‘to a degree that shows art’ (cf. 


és Kaos, Zl, 1073, Tro. 12013 és tAnomovas, Tyo, 1211), ‘too white 
to be natural.’ 
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ducendum=initiandum (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 74 note). Cf. 
Virg. Ecl. 5, 30, thiasos inducere Bacchi. | 

467. Pentheus in his reply catches up the last words of the 
previous line, 6 rod Ads, with the enquiry, ‘Have you a Zeus 
there, who begets new gods ?’—to which the stranger replies, ‘/Vo, 
but ’twas he who wedded Semele Here, not another Zeus, but 
the Zeus of your own local legend. Hel. 489, Atos 8 Zeke maida 
wy meuxévat. GAN F Tis éote Znvos dvow €xav avyp Neidov map’ 
3yOas 3 eis yap 5 ye Kat’ ovpavor. 

469, wvdykacev] ‘pressed thee into his service.’ ‘ By night, 
or openly, did he zmpress thee’ Thuc. VII 58, 3; dvayxacrol 
oTparevovres, and VIII 24; 2, émtBaras Tov omliray ék Katradoyou 
dvayKacTous. | 

470. ‘’Twas face to face, and he gave me sacred rites.’ Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, who uses the strongest language against 
the mysteries of Dionysus elsewhere (Pvotrefi. 11), fancifully 
applies this line and 471, 472, 474, 476, to the mysteries of the 
Christian religion (Stvomateus IV 25, p. 1372 Migne). 

472—4,- Theocr. 26, 14, dpyta Bdxyov...ra & ody épéovte BéBa- 
aot. Catullus 64, 259, pars. obscura cavis celebrabant orgia 
cistis, orgia quae frustra cupiunt audire profant; Statius, Ach. 
11 137, Bacchea ferentes orgia, 

475. ‘A pretty tale, to make me to long to hear.’ It is hard 
to keep up the literal metaphor from base coinage contained in ' 
extBdndevoas ; the words ‘tinselled, ‘gilded,’ varnished, give 
the same general'sense in English. 

476. 2.¢. You may not hear them, ‘for the rites of the god 
hate him who lives in sin.’ Diodorus, Szc. II 64, xaradei€ar dé - 
Kal Ta Tepl Tas TeAeTas Kal peTadovvaL T@Y pvOTNpPlwY Tots EevoeBEot 
Tov avOpdmav kat Sixaov Biov acxovor. Naevius, Lycurgus XIV ° 
(9), oderunt di homines tniuros. | 

477, ‘As you clearly saw the god, what like was he?’ 478. 
‘What like he pleased ; ’twas not for me to dictate.’ 

479. wapwxéreveas] a metaphor from an dvjp dyernyss, di- 
verting a channel of water from one part of a garden to another. 
Suidas, Tapoxerever: amo érépov vdpyyou eis Erepoy emiBadret, 7 
petapeper To VOwp. The corresponding metaphor with ourselves 


would probably be one borrowed from fencing, ‘ Well parried 
there again! yet answering naught.’—480. Fragm. 891, ...ovxc 
dy Suvaipny ph oréyovra muyrAdvat, copods éravthay avdpi pr cops 
Adyous.—485. [Maetzner ad Antiphont. p. 221] Shilleto, adv. 
486. vuixtwp] Hence the epithet évyvxios applied to Diony- 
sus in Anth. Pal. 1X 524, vuxrédosin Plutarch de EI in Delphis, 
p. 389, and Ovid Met. Iv 15; according to Pausanias 1 40, 6, 
there was a temple of Dionysus, under the latter name, at- 
Megara.—487—8. Fragm. 528 (Meleager), 7 yap Kimpis mépuke 
TO okra Hirn 7d Pads & avayxny mpooTibnot cwdpoveiv, the former 
of which lines justifies the fears of Pentheus, while the latter 
disposes of the sophistical reply of Dionysus. In’Orphic hymn 
54, we have dpyia vuxripay tederais ayias dvapaivey (of Silenus). 

491. ‘How bold our Bacchant; how well trained in word- 
fence !? Bdxxos is here simply the votary of Dionysus, and not 
the god himself, whose identity with his follower is not made 
known till near the close of the play, 1340. The word Baxyos 
does not occur in Homer or Aeschylus (who however has Baxyat) : 
and the god was not commonly called by that name till:a com- 
paratively late period. In Soph. the word is found only once, 
O.T. 211, rov xpvoopirpav...civamra Bakxov evioy, as a name it oc- 
curs in the oracle quoted in Dem. AMezd. § 52, pepvie bas Baxyouo, 
Hipp. 560, Aroyovoto Baxxov, [ph. A. 1061 » Kpariipa Bae ue Z, 
161, Bdkxou Aou Bas. 

492, This and some of the following lines are fancifully 
interpreted by Horace, ZZ. 1 16, 73, wzr bonus et sapiens audebit 
dicere ‘Pentheu, rector Thebarum, guid me perferre patigue 
indtgnum coges?’ ‘adimam bona. ‘nempe pecus, rem, lectos, 
argentum. tollas licet’ ‘in manjcis et compedibus saevo te sub 
custode tenebo’ (497). ape deus, simul atgue volam, mé solvet’ 
(498). opinor hoc sentit, ‘moriar? mors ultima linea rerum 
est. Cf. Arrian Epictet. dissert. 18, 17, GAN 6 tupavvos Syoet’ Ti; 
76 oKédos. GAN ddedet* ri; rév rpaxndov, and 24. 19, 8. , 

493. dBpov Boorpuxov] Cf. Callistratus quoted on 235.—494. 
The practice of consecrating the hair to a god and cutting it off 
at a solemn season in his honour is also referred to in Aesch. 
Choeph. 6, moxapov Tdxo Opemrnptoy, Philostratus imagines 
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17 §1, of Memnon, 6 trav Boorpvxor dotaxus ovs (oiua) Netho 
érpede, Pausanias, VIII 20, 2, érpeev o Acvkummos Kopny TO “AX- 
ge, The Athenians used to dedicate their hair to Apollo,. 
Plut. 7hes. 5. Diphilus, ap. Athenaeum, p. 225 B (quoted by 
Elmsley), évratOa yoor €or Ts VITEpNKOVTLK@S, KOuNY Tpépav pev 
mparov iepay tov Oeod, ws pyri ov Oia TovTO y’, GAN éorrypevos, 
“mpd Tod peTomov mapamer agp. avrny ¢yet, (Becker’s Charicles, 
sc. XI.) The words tepds 6 mAdKapos are quoted in a difficult 
epigram of Callimachus, XLIx (48), Ath. Pal. VI 310, which 
apparently describes the dedicationsto the Muses of a mask, or 
other representation of Dionysus, by Simus, possibly the actor 
of that name ; evpadiny ntetro Oudovs ene Sipos 6 Mixkov rats Mov- 
gas’ at dé TAadv«os éxas eSocay | avr’ oAiyou Heya dSdpov. eyo 8 ava 
Tnvde keXnVos Rete ToU Sapiov Surddor, 6 OTpaytkos | mailapiay Atovu- 
gos émnKoos. ot d€ Néyovow, Siepds 6 MADKAapPOS, TovpOY. OvELAp 
éuoi (see Otto Schneider, Callimachea, 1p. 438). Virg. Aen. VIL 
390, molles tibt sumere thyrsos, te lustrare choro, sacrum tibt 
pascere crinem. 

494, iepos| is here necessarily trisyllabic. There is no 
passage in Greek tragedy where we cannot scan it as three 
syllables, and there are several where that is the only scansion 
possible, ¢.g. iepda, at the beginning of an iambic line, in Soph. 
Phil. 943, Herc. F. 922, and Jon 1317; fepds in the same place 
in (ph. T. 1452, and lastly Phoen. 840, Odkoiow ev iepoitow. 
Hence it appears that the disyllabic spelling ipos, often found 
in Dindorf’s Poefae Scenict, is never necessary and is best 
avoided, being inadmissible in the above passages, whereas the 
trisyllabic spelling, iepds, will always stand (R. Shilleto). 

499. ‘Not till thou call’st him, ’mid thy Bacchanals,’ i.e. 
‘Never. éoranv in Tragedy is used in the same sense as éorny, 
‘I stood,’ but in prose it is a true. passive and is limited to 
inanimate objects, e.g. buildings, trophies, statues. 

502. Callimachus Apollo II, omoAX@v ov matt haeiverat adn 
Gris eo Odds K.T.A. 

503. Ko-racpovet ve. The usual sea has occurred in 
199: the exception is noticed by the Scholiast on Ar. Raz, 103, 
oé O€ ratr’ dpéoket’ aytt Tov col “Arrinds. onpewréoy Toivury 
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. Arrikol Kéxpnvrae TO TowovT@ oXnpaTLoH@. Kai Evpimidyns év 
Bdkyats’ katappovei pe kal OyBas dd¢ (Elmsley).—505. kupwrepos 
oédev, ‘But Z who have better right than thou say, Bind!’ céOev 
is gen. not after xpos, but after the comparative. 

506. ‘Thy life thou know’st not, see’st no more e’en who thou 
art,’ i.e. you little know the full import of your life, no nor even 
of your very existence. Persius III 67, gud sumus aut quid- 
nam victuré gignimur,; Persius as a careful student of Horace 
would have his attention directed to this play by his predeces- 
sor’s paraphrase of the context of this passage (note on 492); 
hence the words above-quoted are probably a direct imitation of 
the line before us. A fainter reminiscence may possibly be 
traced in Catullus, who specially studied this play, XVII, 22, cbse 
gut sit, utrunt sit an non sit, 7d guogue nescit. The only emen- 
dation of the line which appears to be necessary is Elmsley’s 
20° for ov@ doris ef. * Pentheus, not grasping the full meaning 
of the remark, thinks that it only implies that he does not know 
who he is, and accordingly gives his zame in answer, whereupon 
he is reminded of its ill-omened significance : see note on 367 and 
Chaeremon there quoted, also (with Herm.) Nonnus XLVI 73, 
addressed to Rentheus, gol raya paddov eOevro mpoparties ovvopa 
Moipat vuerépov (wrongly used for cov) Oavdrowo mpodyyedov. 

508. év8uervxyoar| ‘a very proper name to bring bad omen,’ 
lit. ‘in name thou.art fit indeed Zo be luckless therein. Phoen. 727, 
évdvoruxjoar Sewvov evppdorns xvésbas. The verb is one of many’ 
instances in which the compound in Greek has to be split up 
into its component parts in translating into English. This is 
' often the case with verbs compounded with év; e.g. Herod.-IX 1, 
émirndedtepos evotparomedever Oar, ib. 25, ib. 7, emurndeararoy éort 
éppaxéoacOat TO Opidotoy wediov, VI 102, émirndedtarov evimmed- 
ca, Pl. Phaedr. 228 E, éuavrov cot éupederay (to practise upon) 
’ qapéxewv (many other instances are collected by Cope on Aristot. 
Rhet. Wi 4 § 12, bets cuvdcayayeiv Kai ouvdunpepevoa). Cf. also 
the exceptional use of €\Aeirew in Soph. El. 736, é\Nedetppevov 
(left in), Eur. £7. 609, od’ €AdéAouras €AmiS, and Thuc. V 103, 
év Or@ ert hudagerai tis avTnv yuwpioGecioay ovK ehreimes. 

509. immais ddtrvatcocw] ‘On the left of the palace, but in 

* See Supplementary Notes. | 
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close contiguity to, it (Julius Pollux Iv § 125, eipery d€ 7 ard), 
and between it and a xAiotoy representing the stable, was seen 
' the entrance to a dark and gloomy dungeon (550, cxorias épv 
elpxrais, 611, és okorewas opxavas). Theatre of the Grecks, 
p. 294. The stable, however, was probably itself used as a 
dungeon (618), as in Ovest. 1448. 

510. oxdriov eloopd Kvépas] Soph. O. JZ. 419, Ne miseen 
okéroy, and Eur. Phoen. 377, sxorov dedopkas. Seneca Ep. 57 (of 
the Predigrotta, the great tunnel between Naples and Puteoli), 
nthil tllo carcere longtius, nihil ilits fauctbus obscurtus, quae 
nobis praestant non ut per tenebras videamus. sed ut ipsas. 
Milton P. LZ. 1 63, ‘No light, but rather darkness visible.’ 

513. Kal Bipons krimous| explanatory of Sovwov.—dtrowa (516) © 
in general apposition to pérevat Atovycos oe: Soin Pindar [sthm. 
VIIl 6, dveyeiparm Kopov, “IoOuddos re vikns amowa, Alc. 7, 
Onrevev...ravO arrow nvayxacev, [ph. T. 1459, drav éopratn reds 
THs ons opayns drowa, L7, 1180, drow eudv mpdroy, supra 346. 

519. ‘Hail! Achelous’ daughter, lady Dirce, happy maiden.’ 
The nymph of the fountain is addressed as daughter’ of the 
Achelous, because that river was ‘the patriarch and eponyme 
hero of the whole fresh-water creation of Hellas’ (Mure’s Zour, 
I p. 102, where it is described as ‘a noble river, by far the finest 
in Greece’); cf. Acusilaus (77. B.C. 530) Miller’s fragm. ‘histor. 
p. 101, Qreeavds Sé yapet TyOdyv éavrov addeAdnv' ray dé ytyvovrat 
“ rpuryxidtor motapoi’ "AxeA@os -d€ avtev mpeoBuratos Kai TeTipytat 
pdduora (quoted by Macrobius Sad. 5, 18, 10); see further, on 
1.625. So Herodotus tells us that a tributary of the Asopus, 
the stream Oéroé, had the local name ’Acamot Ouyarnp or 7 
"Aceris. On Dirce, in whose waters the newborn Dionysus 
was dipped, cf. Hipp. 555—562, Phoen. 645, kad\durérapos bSaros 
iva re votis émépxerat putas Aipkas xdonpdpous Babvordpous yvas, 
Bpomuov évOa réxero, and 20, 825, quoted on 1. 5.—523. updos & 
alavdrov] Cf. 8—9. ‘When, from the undying flame, Zeus his 
sire rescued him (and placed him) in his thigh.’ ppd, a local dat. 

526-9. ‘Come, my Dithyrambus, come, Enter thou thy 
father’s womb, Lo! to Thebes I now proclaim, Bacchic boy, be 
this thy name.’ By the name is meant AcOvpapBos, a word of 
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doubtful derivation, which Eur. here apparently connects with 
dis or Atos, Oupa and Baivewy, referring it either to the babe being 
shut up in the thigh of Zeus, or to the double birth by which he 
twice parse the doors of life; Etymologicum Magnum, S053 

ai amo tov dvo Odpas paiva, THY Te KotNlaY Ths pnTpos Zeyehns 
kat Tov pnpov Tod Atos’ dd rod Sevrepor reTéxOa...tv 4 6 Sis 
Bupage BeBnxws (Schéne). But'the quantity of the first syllable 
is against deriving it in any way from 6s, and is in favour of 
connecting it with Avi, as in Av-odua, Ai-didos. Donaldson; 
New Cratylus § 319, after a long discussion comes to the con- 
clusion that the word came to mean ‘a chorus or song cele- 
brating the birth of Bacchus,’ from originally signifying ‘the 
bringing to Jupiter of the @piov or leaf-enveloped heart or body 
of the god.’ However improbable his explanation of the word 
may be, one thing is certain that the name was elsewhere, as 
here, specially connected with the marvellous birth of the god, 
e.g. Plat. deg. 111 700B, adXo (eidos @dis) Atovicou yévects, oipat, 
dtOvpapBos Aeyouevos. 

526. dpoeva vydiv] Nonnus 1, 10 (of Dionysus), apoevt 
yaotpt oxeve maTNp kal morma pntnp. 532. év ool cannot be 
taken literally, even if we understand it of the stream whose 
nymph is here invoked; it appears rather to be used of the 
surroundings of the stream which the chorus invokes instead of 
calling on Thebes itself. 

533, lp dvatver;] ‘Why disown me?’ For another use of 
dvaivopa cf. 251,. 5834—6. ‘The day will come, I swear by the 
clustered grace of Dionysus’ vine, the day will come when 
Bromius shall find a place in thy heart.’ For ér cf. 306. 

' 687, olay olay opydv have nothing answering to them in the 
corresponding strophe, hence it has been sometimes supposed 
that the first line of the chorus has been lost; but it seems 
better to regard the line before us as an interpolation due to a 
copyist who, mistaking the construction and supposing that 6o- 
viov yévos exis te Spaxovros more TlevOevs was nom. to dvadaiver, 
thought it necessary to supply an acc. after that verb. By 
omitting the words, we have a perfectly intelligible construction, 
‘“Pentheus betrays his earth-born descent, betrays that (lit. ‘and 
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that’) he sprang from a dragon of old, Pentheus begotten by 
earth-born Echion to be a monster of savage mien, no mortal 
wight, but like-to an ensanguined giant, foe of heaven.’ The 
constr. of dvadaives exis is like that of dnhoiy c. particip., e.g. 
Soph. Azz. 20, Sydois yap te kan xatvve: émos, Cf. Soph. £7. 24, 
capy onpeia aivers exOdos eis nuas yeyus. 

In the Laurentian MS (C) this line has written above it the 
word sepioodv, which at first sight might be taken to mean that 
the whole line is superfluous, whereas it more probably refers to 
the unnecessary repetition of ofap. 

Pentheus is compared to one of the Giants, yiyayre ynyevera 
mpooopotos (as some one else is called in Phoen. 128), not only as 
son of the earth-born (y@6mos) Echion, but also as a foe of 
heaven. The battle between the gods and the giants (who are 
sometimes wrongly confounded with the Titans) was the subject 
of a piece of sculpture at Delphi, described by Euripides him- — 
self in Zon 206—18, where Enceladus and Mimas .and other 
giants are at war with Zeus, Pallas and Dionysus. 

550. ‘Dost thou look on this, O Dionysus, son of Zeus, dost 
thou see how thy prophets are in conflict with oppression?’ 
égopas may possibly be a corruption of édopas, used often of 
standing calmly by, looking on with indifference, at the troubles 
‘of others, e.g. Soph. Zrvach. 1269, Oeav ot hicavres kai kAnCopevor 
qatéepes Toravr’ edhopeot maby, and id. £7. 825, ei ravr’ epopavres 
(Zevs kal "HAtos) xpumrovow éxndou.—For mpopytas, referring to 
the votaries of Dionysus, cf. Res. 972, where Orpheus is called 
Baxxou mpogyrns.—F or dvaykas, cf. 643, Secpois KarnvayKacpévos. 

553. xpvodra Bipoov] ‘Down from Olympus, come! O king! 
Thy golden thyrsus brandishing.’ The thyrsus is exceptionally 
described as gleaming with gold, because Dionysus is addressed 
as a king (ava) and the thyrsus is his sceptre. This is better 
perhaps than understanding it of the hederae flores quorumt 
croceus color est (Hermann). So in the account of the gorgeous 
procession held in honour of Dionysus by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
the god, on his victorious return from India, is described as 
oredavoy Kicoov Kal aumédov ypvoovy gxav, elyev év rais xepot 
Ovpcodoyxov xpvcovy (Callixenus ap. Athen. p. 200). 
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554. dva is best taken as voc. of ava&é, and not with riwvao- 
cov (as in 80), nor as=dvaornOs.—kat *Odvprrov, ‘down from 
Olympus,’ (one of the haunts where the chorus suppose the god 
to be lingering), makes better sense than kar’ ”OAvpzro». | 
- 556. ‘O where, I marvel, in Nysa, the lair of wild beasts, 
art thou wielding thy wand o’er.thy revel-bands?’ Several places 
of the name of Nysa are mentioned in connexion with Dionysus ; 
a mountain in India, in Aethopia, in Arabia felix, besides places 
in Cappadocia, in Caria, in Lycia, in Thrace, in Helicon, in 
Boeotia, and in Euboea. Hence it was once happily described 
in a professorial lecture as ‘in fact, a mountain which attended 
Dionysus on his travels.’ The very name of the god is some- 
times. connected with Nysa. According to the Homeric hymn 
26, 2, it was there that the Nymphs nursed the infant Dionysus, 
‘Kat evduréws driraddov Nvons év yudhos. Cf. Soph. fragm. 94, 
quoted on 1. 100, and Virg. Aen. 6, 805, Liber agens celso Nysae 
de vertice tigres, Lucan 1, 65, Bacchumve avertere Nysa. 

557, @upcodopets sidecsel So in Herod. 11 168, édopudd- 
peov Tov Bacidéa (2. III 127); Kiihner, G&.'Gr. 11 § 409 p. 260. 

559. By copydai Kopvxias are meant the rocky heights near 
one or other of the famous caverns of that name, either that on 
mount Parnassus, or that on the coast of Cilicia. The latter is 
referred to by Strabo. as Kopukos axpa (XIV p. 670), and is 
elaborately described by Pomponius Mela, Ic. 13, grandz 
hiatu patens montem titort appositum..aperit....rursus specus 
alter aperitur...terret ingredientes sonttu cymbalorum adtvintitus 
et magno fragore crepitantium, totus autem augustus et vere. 
sacer, habitarigue a dis et dignus et creditus, nihil non vene- 
vabile, et guasi cum aliguo numine se ostentat (ap. Joddrell). 
The coins of Corycus in Cilicia sometimes represent Dionysus 
on the one side and the Corycian cavern on the other. If we 
. suppose that by Nysa a mountain in Asia is meant, it would 
be not.unnatural to understand the poet to be here referring to 
the Cilician promontory ; especially as, according to the prophecy 
of Teiresias (306), the god has still to take possession of Par- 
nassus, and it was not till after the doom of Pentheus that, ac- 
cording to Aesch. Zum. 22—7, he claimed the Corycian cave on 
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that mountain as one of his haunts; o¢Bw dé vupdas, evOa 
Kepuxis mérpa xoihy, pidopuis, Sarpovev dvaotpody’ Bodopuos & éyee 
TOV xSpor, ov8 dpynpove, é€& ovre Paxxas eorparnynoev Oeds, 
Layd Sixnv levOei xatappayyas popov. Nevertheless, it is more 
probable that, as the scene is laid at Thebes, the poet means 
the well-known cave on the not far distant mount of Parnassus, 
thus referring by anticipation to a haunt of the god which in 
after times was frequently associated with him, cf. Soph. Antig. 
1125, (of Parnassus) &@a Keopvcuat vippar oreixovor Bakyides, 
and Strabo 1X p. 417 A (quoted by Schone), iepompenjs 8 éott 
gas 6 Ilapvacods, éxov dvtpa te Kal GdAAa yopia Tiysdpevd Te Kab 
dytoTevopeva, OY éoTt yvopimwTaToy Kal KadA\LoTOY TO Kwpvxtov 
vunpev avrpov, 6uavupoy TH Kidtkig. The cavern on the way 
up to the heights of Parnassus, the actual summit of which is 
nearly five hours’ climb above the cave, is a vaulted chamber, 
300 feet long by nearly 200 wide and about 4o high in the 
middle,—large enough to give shelter to the greater part of the 
inhabitants of Delphi at the Persian invasion (Hdt. 8, 36). It 
was formerly dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs, though the 
inscription to that effect can now be seen no longer. 


560—4. ‘Or haply, in the teeming forest-haunts of Olympus, 
where in the olden time Orpheus struck his harp, and by his 
music gathered the trees around him, gathered around him the 
beasts of the field.’ In another play,.acted at Athens at the 
_ same time as the Bacchae, we have similarly an allusion to the 
legend of Orpheus, Jf. A. 1211, ei peév tov ’Opdéws eixor, d 
marep, AGyov, TelOew eradova, doO opapteiy pot TéTpas, KnAEly 
Te Tois Aoyousty ovs éBovAdpnv, éevTavP av HrOov. 

With the epithet wodv8évSpeoow, cf. Virg. Georg. 281, fron- 
dosum Olympum, and Hor. Carm. 3, 4, 52, opfacus Olympus. 
The mountain, as already remarked (on 411), lay to the south of 
the dominions of Archelaus, and the view from the site of 
his ancient capital ‘embraces not only the mighty mass of the 
snowy Olympus, but the wide plain of lower Macedonia.’ 
Tozer’s Geography of Greece p. 203. 

Oardpats, the regular word for ‘lairs of wild beasts’ (Hesy- 
chius explains Oaddun by rpwyAn, xaradvots). The fact that the 
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manuscript reading Oaddpors is a corruption of Cakes: is proved 
by rats in the preceding line. 

565. For paxap fem. (Hermann’s correction of. the manu- 
script reading pdxaipa), cf. Hel. 375, wakap... Kadduorot. The 
mention of Orpheus and his potoa naturally leads up to the 
complimentary reference to Pieria, part of the southern do- 
minions of Archelaus already alluded to in 409, and to the sub- 
sequent mention of the swift stream of Axius, and the river 
Lydias, on the heights above which, that king’s capital was 
situated. For the Axius, cf. 77. 21, 158, ’A&sod bs Kddd\torov 
UOop émi yaiay inat, 2, 849, rnroGey €& ’"Apvddvos am ’Aéglov evpU 
peovros "A&iov ob ‘Kaddcoroy Vdep emixidvarat aiav. Just as Homer 
calls it kdAAsoros, sO Eur. in his complimentary allusion refers 
to the swiftness of the stream, while the matter-of-fact Strabo 
assures us that it was a turbid river (ék moAAdy mAnpovpevos 
motapav Oodrepos peer, Eustathius on /7. B 850, Strabo VII Epitome 
§§ 20—23). Leake, crossing it in Nov., describes it as ‘rapid, 
_ deep and swollen with rain, though not so high as it usually is 
in winter, Vorthern Greece Il 259. Philostratus, zmag. 11 8 
ad fin. (thinking probably of Homer’s lines), gives it the epithet 
maykanos. 

For the river bydias; cf, Herod. VII 127, Audied TE TOTQpLOU 
kai ‘Adidkpovos, of ovpitovce yay thy Bortiauida Kat Maxedovida, 
és tavTd péeOpov ro Oop ovppioyorvres. On this stream lay 
Aegae (or Edessa) the ancient capital of Macedonia, identi- 
fied by Leake with Vodhend, which ‘in the grandeur of its 
situation, in the magnificence of the surrounding objects, and 
the extent of the rich prospect which it commands, is not 
inferior to any situation in Greece,’ ws. IIl 272; reference 
is also there made to its ‘rocks, cascades, and smiling val- 
leys, and to ‘its lofty, salubrious and strong position’? Though 
Aegae still continued to be the royal burial-place, the seat of 
government was afterwards transferred by Philip [?] to Pella, 
where he was himself brought up, and where Alexander was born. 
The: later capital stood on a height about halfway between 
Aegae and the sea, but separated from the Lydias by a muddy 
marsh referred to in the epigram in which Aristotle is attacked 
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by Theocritus of Chios for leaving: the Academia to live at the. 
Macedonian court ; $s dua rv dkparh yaorpos duow elero valew 
dvr’ ’Axadnpelas BopBopov év mrpoxoais (Plutarch, de exilio c.- 10). 
571—5. ‘Father and giver of wealth and blessing to man; 
who, they tell me, enriches: with fairest waters a land of Sonic 
steeds. The reference in the latter part of this sentence, even 
if we read*sarépa Te, is probably to the Lydias, otherwise it is: 
possible to explain it of the Haliacmon, a much larger river, 
which is joined by the Lydias shortly before falling into the sea. 
Nearly the same language is used elsewhere of the great 
Thessalian river Apidanus, /Zec. 451, @Oiddos, @vOa xaddriorov 


—. §8drav marépa actly ’Amidavdv yias umaiverr. The Apidanus 


however cannot be referred to in the present passage, as. Diony- 
sus is here described as coming from the north -to Pieria, and 
thus crossing the rivers of JZacedounza, first the Axius, next the 
Lydias, and possibly also the Haliacmon.—t8acr. kaddtorous 
is a complimentary phrase, since the stream was really muddy 
and turbid, as is shewn by the reference to its fertilising effects 
(Auraivev). Similarly caAXtorov vdop is used of the Nile in a 
play of Eur. named ‘ Archelaus’ out of. compliment to the king 
(fragm. 230). The modern names of the Lydias, both‘in Turkish 
and in Greek (Mauronero), mean * Black Watet. 

The reference to the noble-horses of Macedonia is illustrated 
by the coin of Archelaus engraved in the text, where a horse-— 
man may be seen on the one side, and a goat, in allusion to 
the name of the king’s capital (Aiyal), on the other. The horses 
of Archelaus are mentioned in Thuc. II 100 § 2. : 

576—-603. The choral portions of this koupds between the 
chorus and Dionysus-may be either distributed among the 
fifteen members of the chorus (as in Paley’s Edition); or, better 
perhaps, assigned (with Wecklein) as follows: lines 579 and 
591—3, to the leader of the first rpsxopioy ; 582—-4 and 596—9 
to that of the second; 585—590, and 600—4, to the Coryphacus, 
whose call in 590, oéBeré vw, is, according to this arrangement, 
answered by the whole chorus in the words o¢Bonev &. The 
MSS, however, indicate a somewhat different distribution by 
assigning these last words to a nutxdprov. 
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579, Scaliger supposed that this passage was the original of 
a fragment in Varro :—(Cho.) guds me zubtlat? (Bacch.) vicinus 
tuus antiguus; and that the reply of the chorus was to be found 
in a fragment of the Bacchae of Attius (V 17) preserved by 
Macrobius (VI 5, 11), 0 Dionyse pater optime vitisator Semela 
genttus Euhie; but the resemblance is too distant to allow of 
our being at all confident as to his conjecture. 

585. méSov xPovds: voor wérvia] ‘Oh! floor of earth! oh! 
awful earthquake.’ It seems better to treat these words as two 
separate -exclamations, than to assume «with Hermann) that 
aédov is acc. after the substantive évoct. 

588. ‘Soon will the palace of Pentheus be shaken to its fall.’ 
Svarwe£eror, fut. mid. in passive sense, like @uAdEerar (Soph. 
Phil. 48), orepnoerat (Soph. £7. 1210), ryunoeras and diafoperda 
(Ant. 210, 726). 

591. ‘Did ye mark how pondet the marble imposts on -the 
pillars were parting asunder? ¢uBoda is followed by kidow, in 
the same construction as the ereponine participle éuBeBrn- 
yéva. It refers to the marble entablature in general, including 
the architrave or émuorvAuov. Horace Carm. 2, 19, 15, tectague 
Penthei distecta non lent ruina. For d:adpopa Milton needlessly 
conjectured dudrpopa (cf. 188 n). 

594. ‘Light the lurid levin-torch, wrap in flame the halls of 
‘Pentheus.’? So the King’s palace is doomed to the flames in the 
Lycurgus of Naevius XX (23)...u¢ videam Volcani opera haec 
frammis flora fiert. With aidoma dapmdda, cf. Suppl. 1019, 
atom: proype@. The epithet cepavmos points to the flame, here 
kindled afresh, as having first been lighted by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus, when Semele was slain, as is shewn by the first four 
following lines of the chorus, cf. also suéva 6—9.—With Atov 
Bpovrds in 599, cf. 8, Alou wupds, and for dvw kdtw in 602, see 340. 

606. The MSS have the unmetrical line darwd£avros dSépa 
TlevOéws’ GAN e&aviorare, which is corrected by Musgrave into 
ra IlevOéws S@par* GAN dviorare. The present line and the next’ 
' are bracketed by Nauck, partly on the ground of the corruptions 
they contain and partly perhaps because they spoil the symmetry 
of the dialogue; if they are left out, we get the conversation of 
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Dionysus and the chorus, from 604—615 inclusive, into exact 
correspondence. Nevertheless, as the chorus is prostrate in fear, 
some words of reassurance are wanted to encourage them to rise 
to their feet, and we are therefore unable to reject the lines in 
question, especially as the alterations required to correct them 
are very slight. 


612, tls por ‘bdak Fv, eb ov cupdopas Tixors J This sentence 
does not fall exactly into any of the common types of conditional 
construction; but it is readily explained by the consideration 
that the chorus is here referring to the fear they had felt in’ the 
past, which, if expressed at the time, would have naturally taken 
the form, ris por PvAaE pede eoeaba, dav od aupdopas tvyns. 
In repeating in the present time this expression of fear in the 
past, the conditional part is slightly altered, and the tense in 
the principal sentence is changed into the imperfect (without 
av): ‘who, methought, would be my guardian, if chow wert to 
meet with woe.’ Cf. Jph. A. 1405, paxapioy pé ris Gedy Epedre 
Onoew, ei tuXome odv ydpwvr, and Herc. F. 467, od & oda 
(=Eyedres EoeoOar) OnBav tis pirapparov avaék. 

617. Wuyev...qpar’] ‘Dr Elmsley observes idem significant 
ZOtyev et #rparo. Not exactly, we think. Otyydvew is to touch 
simply, drreoOa is to take hold of, to fasten one’s hand to any- 
thing, liad 2, 181’ (C.J. Blomfield, Museum Criticum 2, 664). 

&rlow 8 éBécxero] ‘but on idle fancies fed.’ Similar in 

verbal expression, though different in general sense, is Phoen. 
396, ai & eAmides Bookover puyadas, ws Adyos. 

618. The delusion of Pentheus which leads him to aie 
a bull for his prisoner has some colour lent it by the fact that 
that was one of the forms assumed by Dionysus (100, 920, 
1017). Cf. the delusion of Ajax, év édixeoot Bovol meodv (A/. 375). 

619. mepl Bpdxous tBadde] The ¢meszs is here worth noticing, 
as the division of wepiéBadXe into two words makes it possible to 
use a form which would have been otherwise inadmissible, com- 
pounds of wepi and dudi followed by a vowel being avoided in 
Greek tragedy ; thus judseopévos, however tempting a word in 
Greek verse composition, is really a Comic, not a Tragic form 
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(Ar. Eccl. 879). But for this principle, Eur. might easily have 
written r@de mepréBadre Seopa. 620. Ajax 10, dpa ora{or idpare. 

623. 6 Baxxos| is probably used by Dionysus with intentional 
ambiguity, meaning either (1) the Bacchant (as in 491) or (2) 
Dionysus himself, in which sense the word is used by Soph. 
O. T.211, quoted on that line. Porson’s remark, Euripidis aetate 
non utebantur v. Baxxos hoc sensu (1); forsan Baxyevs (Kida’s 
tracts p. 225), is refuted by the line already quoted from this play. 

625. *“Axedgov] Here the name of the great river of Acar- 
nania, the largest in Greece, is used of water in general. So in 
And. 167, (in Thessaly) ék ypvonddrev revyéwv yep omelpovoay 
"AxeAdov Spdcov. Macrobius, Saz. v 18 §§ 2—12, in illustration 
of Virg. Georg.1 9, poculague inventis Acheloia miscuit uvts, 
quotes a parallel from Aristoph. fragm. 130, ov pigas way’ ’Axe- 
A@o, and a passage from Ephorus ascribing this use to the in- 
fluence of the oracle of Dodona, not far from the source of the 
river: oxeddv yap év admaow avrois (sc. Tois ypnopots) mpootarret 
elabev "Axed Bew Sore Toddol vouiCovres ov Tov moTapov Tov did 
ths “Axapvavias péovra adda TO avvodov Bdop *AyeAGov vd TOD: 
xXpnopov KadeioOa, piuovvrar tas Tov Oeod mpoonyopias. onpetov 
dé dre mpos TO Oeiov avadéportes otrw héyew cidOapev. paduora 
yap TO vdwp ’AxeA@ov mpocayopevouer €v Tois GpKots Kal év Tais 
evxais kal év tais Ovoias, awep marta wept rods Beovs. Didymus 
(he continues) grammaticorum omnium facile erudztissimus, 
posita causa quam superius Ephorus dixtt, alteram quoque 
adtecit his verbis ; duewov Sé éxeivo Aéyew [6re] da To wavTav Ta 
qwotapav mpeaBuratoy eivar AxeA@ov Tiiy dmovewovtas adT@ Tovs 
dvOpérous mavra amhas Ta vayata TH ekelvou dvopatt Mpocayopevet. 
0 your "Akovoidaos Sia tis mpartns icropias Sedyndoxev drt 
"AxeA@os Tavrav Tay ToTtayav mpecBuraros. ehn yap’ ‘QKneaves 
8 yapet Ty Ody Eavrod adedgyy, rav S€ yivovrar rpicyi- 
Atoe morapol, "AxeA@os S€ avtav rpeaBuraros kat reri- 
pnrat padtora. He concludes with a line from Eur. fragm. 
753, (of a river far from Acarnania) deifo pev *Apyeiorow ’Ayxe- 
Adov foov. Servius ad Georg. /.c. sicut Orpheus dicit generaliter 
omnem aguam veteres Acheloum nominant (where however it 
may be suggested that Orpheus is a misreading for Ephorus). 
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Something like it is to be noticed in the passages in English 
literature where the name of an. important river is put for 
‘water,’ as in Shakespeare, Cor. 11 1, 53, A cup of hot wine with 
not a drop of allaying Tiber in zt, imitated by Lovelace, ‘To 
Althea from prison, When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames. 

630. dop is an emendation for das. In the Homeric 
hymn 7, 45, quoted 2z/ra 1019, ojpara daivey is used of the 
god’s, successive transformations into the form of a lion or a 
bear. 

633. ouvrelpdvwrat] ‘lies in ruin,’ shivered to pieces; a word 
never used elsewhere, (explained by Hesychius, cupsésmroxe) ; 
_—the sense however is shewn by eppn&ev, and by the analogy of 
cvvOpave, e.g. Orest. 1569, rede Optykd kxpara ovrOpavow ober. 
Lycophron 664 has 6pavvccey, ‘to break in pieces.’ The suppo- 
Sition that -Opavovv and Opavew mean the same thing (Elmsley) 
is doubted by C. J. Blomfield, Aus. Crit. 2, 664, who says 
“ @pavovv is to level with the ground, from Opavos ‘a footstool,’ 
or possibly ‘to beat,’ cf. Opavov a form or bench upon which 
curriers stretched their hides.”—On muxporarovs cf. 357 n. 

635. wapeira.] Cf. odpuaoww rapempévar in 683. 

636. éBds éyd is a good and sufficient correction of the 
corrupt reading é« Baxxas dyor, and it is supported by ¢éo 
BeBos, zafra 646. 

638. ‘And methinks, at least I hear his sounding footfall in 
the house, He will soon come to the forefront.’ For wodei 
apBvaAn, cf. Theocr. 7, 26, waca dios mraiowwa mor’ apBvdridecow 
deider. mpovemnta, followed shortly after by mpoveauos, 645, re- 
minds one of a similar word which Eur. was (according to:Aris- 
tophanes) over-fond of using, namely é&emuos Thesm. 881. 

641. ‘Lightly can a wise man’s temper keep a sober self- 
control.’ Aipp. 1039, rHv éuny mémobev evopynoia Wuynv Kparn- 
OE TOV TEKOVT ATLULACOS. 

647. ‘Stay! let thy rage advance with ‘gentler step.’ Lit. 
“suggest to your anger a quiet step.’ The repetition of méda 
may possibly be a carelessness due to the play not receiving 
the poet’s final revision. jovyov Bdoww has been proposed, 
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for which we may compare Aesch. Cho, 452 novye hpevav 
Bacet. 

648. For wé0ey ‘how came you to...,’ oe 

650. Tots Adyous ydp eloépes Katvods del] a good instance » 
of what has been called ‘the tertiary predicate’; Donaldson Gé&. 
Gr. § 489—[Lon, 1340, 6 pdOos eioevnvexrat véos] Shilleto, adv. 

652. avedicas 8: rotTo Avoviow kadév] It is clear from the 
ortxouvOia that a line has here been lost. It seems best (as 
suggested in passing, by Paley) to assign to Dionysus: the 
line that has been preserved: it gives a very Suitable answer 
to some random taunt of Pentheus at the evil effects of the 
Juice of the grape, which had been suggested by the previous 
words of Dionysus, who now parries the taunt with the line that 
is usually wrongly assigned to Pentheus. Jp%. A. 305, Alay 
Seomora motos ef | KaAcv yé pot Tovveidos eEwveidioas, and 
Med. 514. 
_  661—2. ‘where the bright flakes of white snow never cease.’ 
Phoen. 803, & (abéwv metddov todvOnpdrarov vdros, ’Apréutdos 
Xtovorpopoyv supa Kibaipdy. adveoav appears to mean, 
‘never pass away,’ i.e. there was always some unmelted snow 
resting on it. It has been remarked by Col. Mure, Tour 
in Greece 1, 264, that ‘unless the climate of Greece has greatly 
changed since the days of Euripides, he must be presumed to 
have taken a slight liberty in describing the snow as lying 
throughout the year on Cithaeron. In summer or even in the 
more advanced see of spring, it now disappears from every 
part of the mountain.’ 

evayets] ‘pure,’ ‘clear,’ ‘bright,’ possibly the same word as . 
that used in Parmenides ap. Clement Alex. 732, evayéos rjedilow. 
In Suppl. 652, mipyov evayn AaBav, and Aesch. Pers. 466, édpav 
evayh otparov, the sense passes from ‘clear’ to ‘conspicuous.’ 
evayns in the sense of doves is generally regarded as a separate © 
word, connected with dyios, dyos, Soph. O. 7. 921, Ant. 521; 
and a third word is sometimes recognised in the sense of 
‘quickly-moving’; but brightness and rapid movement are 
closely connected with one another, and the meaning ‘bright’ is 
applicable to two of the passages quoted under this third head 
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in Land S;; viz. those where it is an epithet of pedAtooat (A nth. Pad. 
IX 404, VE Antiphilus, yalporr’ edayées, kat €v avecr rwouaiver Ge), 
and of 3p6aApor (Aretaeus); but not to the third, where Hip- 
pocrates uses it of Gv@pw7or.—To improve the rhythm, Aev«is 
avetoay Xtoves has been proposed, but we have several other 
instances in this play of the tribrach being exactly coextensive 
with a single word, cf. 261 n. 

663. «mpooriOels] sc. mpos Td qeewv, ‘of what important tidings 
may you be the bearer ?’ 

664. motviddas] Or. 317 ; Hesych. ai Bdxyau’ dvti rov Mawades 
kat Avooddes. It was at Potniae in Boeotia that the mares of 
Glaucus were seized with madness and tore their master in 
pieces; the epithet is thus specially appropriate in its application 
in the present passage to the wild revellers of the same district. 

‘Who from this land, With frenzy stung, shot forth with 
gleaming limb.’ The bare white feet of the Bacchanals would 
be displayed to view, as they ran wildly to the hills. Cycd. 73, 
(Agpodirav) Onpevov, wercpav Bdxxas oiv evkorrocw, and zzfra 
863. For xcédov é&nxdvricav cf. [ph. T. 1369, KON dn’ duoiy rotv 
veaviaw dpa és wAevpa Kal mpods Hap jKovriCero (of a violent kick). 

667 is rendered by Attius 1x (2., negue sat fingi neque dict 

potest | pro magnitate; tmless perhaps this comes from his 
translation of 273, ovk ay Suvaipny péyeOos eEeureiv Soos: Kal? 
‘EXAG®’ €orat. 

669 dpdow...creadspeba] For the combination of singular 
and plural, cf. [ph. T. 348—9, fypidpeba doxovoa, Lon 108, 251, 
321, 391, 548, 596—7, 1250, Kiihner § 430 1. d; Cic. pro tmp. 

| Cn. Pomp. § 47 (these references are due to Prof. J. E. B. Mayor). 
For the met. from striking sail, cf. Or. 607 and Dem. /. L. § 237. 


[Qu. Plat. Prot. 338 A, rd xara Bpayd dav] Shilleto adv. 
673. For rots yap Sdixaious ovxi Oupotaba xpedy (rejected by . 
Nauck) cf. fragm. 289, rots mpaypacw yap ovx! Oupotcba xpedv. 
677—774. Here follows a brilliant description of the revels 
of the Bacchanals, one of the finest passages in Greek Tragedy. 
678. drrefrjxpi{ov] The general structure of the context is 
somewhat in favour of taking this as first person singular, 
which would thus correspond to dp in 1. 680; while the use of 
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eEaxpitew in Or. 275, éEaxpi¢er aidepa mrepois, and dxpitor in 
fragm. 574,=dkpois moolv éemtmopevopevos (Hesychius), is some- 
what in favour of making it intransitive. The ordinary way of . 
taking the passage, while regarding the verb as intransitive, 
makes it a ¢hivd person plural with Bookyjpara for the nom. 
‘The herds of pasturing kine had just begun to scale Cithaeron’s 
steep, what time the sun shoots forth his rising rays to warm 
the earth, when, &c.’ It was just as the: herdsman and his 
chargé were passing along one of the ridges dividing the upland 
dells of Cithaeron from one another, that he caught sight of the 
Bacchanals in the dell beneath. The pl. instead of sing. after 
Booknpara is defensible by the rule of usage stated by Porson, 
‘veteres Attici hanc licentiam...nunquam usurpabant, nisi ubi 
de animantibus ageretur’ (Hec. 1141, cf. Jebb’s note on Soph. £/. 
438). But pédoxv seems too far removed from Booxnpara to be 
taken as gen. dependent upon it, and we either expect some 
gen. after Aémas, or after vmo in dvareEnxpiCov; hence Paley sug- 
gests that the meaning may possibly be the “‘herds of cows 
were making their way uphill away from their calves’; thus 
pooyxots in v. 736 will refer to the calves that had been left in the 
pastures.” I doubt, however, whether this distinction can be 
drawn, as Eur. there mentions the mdpis, the Sdyada and the 
radpou in the same context as the pooyo, which seems to shew 
that the calves had zo¢ been left alone in the lowland pastures. 
Hence I conclude that the calves were not separated from the 
rest of the cattle, and that therefore pécyev cannot be a gen. 
after vmeEjkpitov; I also conclude that the herds which the 
herdsman was driving to the upland pastures did not consist of 
calves alone, and that therefore the words dyeAata Booxnpura are 
a sufficient description of the herded cattle, and that pécyer is — 
unnecessary, besides being (as already remarked) too far re- 
_- moved from the word usually supposed to govern it. 

I accordingly propose instead of pécywy to read Béckov 
which at once removes all difficulty. In cursive mss the differ- 
ence between pw and 8 is often extremely slight, as has been 
already noticed in the case of pédos and Bédos in 1.25. The 
Tragedians, it is true, seem fonder of the metaphorical than the 
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literal sense of Béoxew (as in 1. 617, éAmiow & eBookero); but the. 
use of the active voice in its literal sense is fully established by 
such passages as //. 15, 548, eiAizodas Bots Book’ ev Tepxorn, 
and the cognate acc. proposed is exactly parallel to that in 
Cyel. 27, woipvas...7ousaivonev. Musgrave must have been feel- 
ing his way towards some such emendation as that which I now 
venture to propose, when he suggested dyeAa?’ ayav Booxnpara, 
observing: Joum tn collem ascensio praeter necessitatem et 
descriptions ornandae causa commemoratur, guod...in poeta 
dramatico parum venustum est. The structure of the passage 
as now restored (ayedaia ev Bookjpatra Bookwy dptt...vareEnkpiCov 
...dp6 8) exactly corresponds with that of the beginning of 
Pentheus’ speech, éSnpos dy pev riod érvyxavov xOoves, Krvo 
dé «.r.A. (215).—Hesychius has daeEqxpicov" dBpicor [?].* 

679. Naevius Lycurgus XXII i 1) zam solis aestu candor 
cum liguesceret. 

680. Theocr. XXVI, quoted on I. 29, and Prop. IV 17, 24, 
Pentheos in triplices eee Lrata greges. 

683. cdpacw mapepévat] ‘They all lay slumbering with 
languid limbs,’ lit. tired zz their bodies; for the dat. where the 
acc. is more common, cf. Soph. O. 7. 25, hivovoa pév kddvéw 
eyeapmots xGovss, Xen. Mem. Il 1, 31, rots oeuaaw advvarol, Tais 
yuyxais a avonrot compared with IV I, 2, réy ra o@para,...Toy Tas 
auxas ed TepuKoror. 

684. The constr. is var épeicacat mpds édarns poBny, i.e. 
. either reclining on the piled-up branches of the fir, or more pro- | 
bably leaning against the lower boughs that sweep the ground 
in the way that is common with trees of this kind. Theocr. 3, 
38,. doevpat mort ray mitvy Od vrokdwOeis. The fir and the oak 
are mentioned with perfect accuracy of local colouring, as the 
characteristic trees of Cithaeron, cf. 110. 

687. An instance of otAAnyWis, the common term gvepevas 
being combined in a literal sense with xparjp:, and in a meta- 
phorical sense with Awrod odo. Heracl. 311, dépar’ oixjonre 
kai Tiuas marpos (see Cope on Frhet. A4§ 6). The ‘intoxicating’ 
effect here ascribed to the flute is illustrated by Aristot. Pol. VII 
6, 9, ove oTw 6 avdds HOtkdy GAA pGAXdoy dpytaorixoy, and Soph. 


* 1880. Possibly woxOav is better than Booxwy [1885]. 
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we rach. 217, delpop. ove” drdoopat TOV aor, @ TUpavve Tas cpa 
hpevds. ido i8ov p? doerepenaes Evol, 0 KLo‘aOs pre Baxxiav droorpe- 
pov apidXap. 

688. ‘Alone amid the woods, in quest of Cypris’” jonuepé- 
vas has been unnecessarily altered into 7veuwpevas, one of the ° 
MSS having 7jpeuopevas, by a slip of the pen easily made, while 
the other has fpnyewpévas, which is clearly confirmed by 222, 
GAnv GAdoo eis €pnpiav mraccovaay. 

692. @adrepdv trvov] ‘refreshing sleep’ (Elmsley), ‘balmy 
sleep,’ ‘somnus, qui est in ipso flore, i.e. altus sopor’ (Hermann). 
The idea of fresh and flourishing growth that underlies the 
word (cf. O¢\Xo), and the use of the word in the present passage, 
may be illustrated by the Latin a/ma guzes. 

693. ‘a sight of wondrous grace,’ lit. a.wonder to look upon 
by reason of their modest mien, 

695. ‘Tied up their fawnskins, where the fastening bands 

Had been unloosed, and girt the spangled fells With 
zones of serpents that e’en licked their cheeks.’ boar is best 
taken not after ve8pidas, but as the relative to the sublect of 
dveorethavro, lit. ‘all those for whom, ‘in whose case,’ so zufra 
761. The following are the corresponding lines in the Bacchae 
of Attius IV (12), Zunc stlvestrum exuvias laevo pictas lateri 
accommodant and XV (10), deinde ab tugulo pectus glauco pam- 
pino obnexae tegunt. The fawnskin would be fastened above 
the shoulder on one side, passing across the chest and falling 
below the waist on the other side; it would thus have to be 
fastened both at the shoulder and near the waist, the former 
is expressed by dveoreiAavro, the latter by kateC(ooavro. The 
serpents are represented as harmlessly coiling about the upper 
part of the Maenad’s body from the waist upwards and even 
licking the women’s cheeks, cf. 767—8. Nonnus 14, 233 (of 
Dionysus himself) xapyvov Gmdoxov éodyxwoce Spaxovreig tpixa 
Secu, 216 (of the Nymphs), euirp@@yoay éxidvaioror KopvpBors, 
340 (a Bassas) exrOvalp kehadny. eCdcato Seong, 356, BpoBopwr 
éCevéev er ad xéve Seopa Spaxdvray, and 44, 410, Kepadyy KUKAO- 
gato Kadpou mpnis odus kal yA@ooa mrépcE hixpater: umnynv. Cf. - 
Naevius Lycurgus 11 (17), alte jubatos angues tn sese.geruit. 
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-699—701. Nonnus 14, 361, GAAn oxvpvor éxyovoa Sacvorépvoio 
Aeaivns dvdpopem yAayoevre vob@ moracato pale, 45, 304, modal 
& dprirdxoto peroxdcbevra rexovons Texva SacvaTépvoo TLOnvicavro 
Aeaivns. Fragm. XVI (20) of the Bacchae of Attius, zxdecorabr- 
liter alienos alunt, is possibly a rendering of the present passage, 

703. On the ivy crown, see 81n; on the oak, 110 n; and on 
the svzlax, 108 n. : 

‘706—710. ‘Another shot her ferule to the ground And 
the god shot up for her a fount of wine. For the passages in 
Plato and Horace,. referring to these miraculous streams, see 
note on 142, and cf. Nonnus 45, 306, adAn dixov ovdas éréxrurev 
6&é OUpaw akpov Spos wAHEacA veooxib€s’ avtorehh S€ oivoy épevyo- 
pérm Kpavaty topbupeto  mérpyn (cf. 48, 575—7), AeiBouevov dé 
yadakros dpaccopéyns aro wérpyns midakes avtoxvrowow édevKai- 
vovro peéOpois, Diodorus Sic. I11 66 (in Teos), reraypévois ypovors 
€v TH Woe TNYHY avVTOMATwWS EK THS ys olvou petv edwdia Suad€eporros, 
Pausan. VI 26 § 2 (in Andros), mapa éros feiv oivoy avrouarov éx 
Tov iepov (Pliny WV. AH. It § 231, XXXI § 16), also Philostratus 
quoted on |. 3 and 1136. 

704—5, Pausanias IV 36 § 7 (of a fountain between Pylos 
and Cyparissiae in Messenia), punvar dé Avoviow To vdap héyovor 
Ovpow mrAYEarre és THY yijr, Kal emt ToUT@® Avorvardda dsvopdCovas THY 
my. 

710. ydAaKros écpots, ‘rich store of milk.’ Philostratus, 77. 
Sophist. 1 19 (quoted by Porson), ras & évvoias idias re Kat wapa- 
dd€ovs xdidSwow Sarep of Baxxeios OUpoot TO peAt Kal Tovs eopovs 
rod yddaxros. A metaphor from the hive, like our colloquial use 
of the word ‘swarms.’ In late Greek this metaphor became com- 
mon, e.g. Lucian Lexiphanes § 17, xarakdeloas ciyes rocovToy 
€opor (sic)...6vouarav. Dobree quotes opivos codias (Plato Craz. 
401 E), éopos Adyar (Rep, 450 A—B), and mdvra éopov ndoviis €Enp- 
Tnpevoy adyew (Basil, de leg. Gr. libr. p. 92, 2, where Grotius 
renders the word apparatum). 

711. Aelian de nat. animal. V 42, év Mndia de noeraten TOV 
dévdpwv ‘dxovo péAt, bs 6 Evpumidns tais Baxyats év r@ KiBarpore 
dyow éx rav kd\adov yAukelas otayévas amoppetv, and Virg. Ec/. 4, 30. 

717, ‘Then one, oft truant in town, and skilled in speech.’ 
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' This description of the herdsman, whose short speech is on the 
point of being quoted, is thrown in to lead up to the rhetorical 
flourish with which he addresses his brother-herdsmen in the 
words: ‘O ye who dwell On the dread mountain-terraces’; it _ 
also accounts for his taking a prominent part in the debate of 
the rustics. In the debate described in the Ovestes, after an 
account of the speech delivered by an avip abupdykwooos, the 
rustic orator who follows next is described in the words, odrya- 
kis Goru Kayopas xpaivev KvKAov (219). 

721. xdpw...dduev] Either ddpuer or Opie’ (as Elmsley re- 
me) would be a more usual expression, but as dddvar yap 
is ‘to grant a favour,’ and @eo@a xapiw ‘to do a kindness,’ the 
latter is more suitable in the present passage (Zuseum Criticum 
2, 665). Cf. Hec. 1211, xdpw OécOa, £7. 61, yapira tiOepevy 
TOTEL. | 

723. avrots for nuas avrovs. ‘Hoc pronomen omnium per- 
sonarum commune est’ (Porson on O*”. 626); for examples in 
Aesch. and Soph. see Jebb’s note on Soph. El. 285, or Kiihner 


Gk. Gr. § 455, 7b, where Thuc. I 82, ra avrav dua exrropi(apeba, 
and other instances are quoted. 


723. tiv Teraypevyy dpav] ‘at the set ¢zme, Aesch. Eum. 
109, 2dvoy Spav ovdévos xowyy Oeav. In the sense of hour the 
word is not used till the time of the Alexandrian astronomer, 
Hipparchus, B.C. 140. 725. dOpdw ordpate, ‘in pealing chorus.’ | 

726. (Longinus) zepi tyrous 15 § 6 (speaking of pavracia), 
mapa pev AicxtA@ rapaddéws Ta Tov Avkotpyov Bagihewa Kata THY 
émupaveray Tov Atovicou Ocoopeirat, éevOovgra 37 dSdpa, Bak- 
‘xever oréyn, 6 8é Evpuridys TO avTo TOU sTépos edbnduvas 
eEehavnoe, Tav St ouveBaxxer’ Spos. 

730. éxpvwropev] The correction éxpymrouny (suggested by 
Barnes, approved by Musgrave and accepted by Brunck) is 
unnecessary ; the plural obviously refers to the whole body 
of herdsmen (722), and there is no difficulty in the use of 
thé singular déyas (cf. 744, éopaddorro...déuas).—731. For Spopd.- 
Ses, a tribrach coextensive with a single word, cf. 18, puyaow, | 

736. xerpds cdov8rpov péra] So Naevius Lycurgus XIX (16) 
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sine ferro pecua ut manibus ad mortem meant (J. Wordsworth’s 
Specimens of Early Latin p. 578). 

737. eb8nAov mop] ‘a cow with swelling udder.’ The same 
_ adj. is found in a play of the same date, /ph. A. 580, evOnroe dé 
tpépovro Bées. 738. Tv pev appears to refer to Agave in particu- | 
lar, hence the dual yepotv, which would probably have been 
plural had rjy pév been only general in its meaning. ¢év yepoiv 
dika is the reading of the MSS, for which it has been proposed 
to read Sika or diya. In the latter case we may render: ‘ Her- 
self you might have seen with her twain hands Hold a deep- 
uddered heifer’s legs asunder, Bellowing the while.’ 

éxew dixa is apparently to be understood advisam tenere, 
OvecAnppérny, not ‘torn asunder,’ S:aomapakroy (1220). The latter 
sense seems more than can fairly be got out of the words and is 
less easy to reconcile with puxopévny, as we cannot suppose that 
the bellowing cow would continue to expostulate when her limbs 
were already ‘rent asunder.’ Yet something very like this mean- 
ing is intended in the following passage of Arnobius, V, 19 pr., 
Bacchanalia etiam praetermittamus immania, guibus nomen 
Omophagiis Graecum est,in quibus furore mentito, et sequestrata 
pectoris santtate, circumplicatis vos anguibus, atgue ut vos 
plenos Dei numine ac matestate doceatts, caprorum reclamantium 
ViSCEVA, cruentatis ortbus dissipatis. . . 

739. For the general description, cf. Catullus 64, ony, pars e 
aivulso tactabant membra tuvenco. Lucian Ill 77 Dionysus § 2, 
ras & obv roipvas Sinprdobat Hn ind Tév yuvatkdy kal Suecmdoba 
éru (evra ra Opéupara’ epopayous' yap twas avras eiva. Anth. 
Pal. V1, 74, Bacoapis Evpuvopn oxoredodpopuos, 7 more Tavpov 
ToAAd Tavuxpaipoyv orépva yapakapevn, | 7 péya kayyaCouca Aeovro- 
dvors emt vikas maiyov drAnrov Onpos Exovea Kapyn, IX 774 (on 
the Maenad of Scopas) d Baxya Tapia pev évepvyaoe & 6 yAvrras 
Tov AiGov' dvOpdcKer & ds Bpopsafopéva. | @ Skora, a Oeozrords 
[dmorov] eunoaro réxva Oadpa, xysarpopovoy Ovada pawwopevar. 
Callistratus S¢a¢. 2, p. 892=147 (on the same statue), dAXd 
TL opaytov Epepev @s evatovoa, mkpotépas pavias cvpBocov— 
To O€ Hv yiaipas te wAdopa. Nonnus 14, 377—80, and 43, 
40-—-51 the conclusion of which is taken from 740, StynAov 
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SpBacw xr... modvotpodauyy: S€ pity dpOtov éodaipwcev és 
népa Si¢vya xndnv. For representations in works of ancient 
art, see description on p. cxlviii of the woodcut on p. 86. 

743. ‘the wanton bulls That erstwhile glanced along their 
maddened horns, Fell tumbling, with their bodies dragged to | 
éarth By the multitudinous hands of the young women.’ Cf. the 
passage in Hel. 1558, xupray re vata Keis Kepas mapeuBdérov. 
eis Képas OvpotocOa, imitated by Virgil G. 3, 232 and Aex. 12, 
104, zrasct tn cornua,; cf. Aelian hist, anim. 2, 20 and 4, 28, 
vBpiceww eis képas. Donaldson, who refers to the above passages 
(New Crat. §,170), thinks the preposition in all such instances 
may be explained from the idea of ‘looking towards’; which 
undoubtedly suits the passage in the Helen. Here, however, 
it may possibly imply the gathering and concentrating of the 
rage ‘into’ the horn. 

746. ‘And the flesh that clothed their limbs was stripped 
asunder Ere thou could’st drop the lids on thy royal eyes.’ 

_gapkds is explanatory of évBurd, like évdura veBpidey (111). 
This seems to be better than understanding it ‘the skin that 
clothed their flesh.” évdura in either case is literally acc., as 
d€uas in 744. 

Gacooy...) od Evvaats (without av) is supported by Azpp. 
1186, kal Gaocov # Aéyou tis* (Elmsley). Cf. Aristot. hés¢. anim. 1X 
12, péver xpovoyv ovx éAdrrova 4 dcov wrEOpoy SiehOou Tes. One of 
the MSS however has oe Evvayrat accepted by Matthiae and 
Madvig), as in 1286, mpoodev 7 o€ yvwpioa : and this I prefer. 

748. dor Spyides apQcioat] The Maenads are compared to 
birds, because in their hovering flight they scarcely seem to touch 
the ground; like Virgil’s Camilla, 2/a vel intactae ee per 
summa volaret gramina (Aen. 7, 808). 

749. The fertile plains, stretching along the streams of 
Asopus, north of the range of Cithaeron, are elsewhere 
spoken of as rupodopa... Advev media, Phoen. 643. Hysiae and 
Erythrae, here described as ‘nestling ’neath Cithaeron’s crag,’ 
are mentioned by Herodotus in connexion with the movements 
of the allied Greeks against the Persians under Mardonius | 
. immediately before the battle of Plataea: 1X 15, mrapjke dé avrov 


* Wecklein conjectures 4 Adyowow, comparing Jph. T. 837. 
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(sc. Mapdoviov) 75 orpardmedov dpEduevov amd "EpvOpéwy mapa 


‘Youds’ xarérewe dé és thy Waaraida yiv, mapa rov ’Aowmiy 
moranov teraypéevov, 20. 19, ws S€ apa drixovro (sc. the allied 
Greeks) ris Bowrias és "EpvOpas, ¢uabov re 8) rovs BapBapous 
émt T@ “Aoda@ orparomedevopevous, ppacbevres S€ rovTo dvTerdc- 
govro emt THs Umapeing Tov KiOaipovos. Erythrae was noted 
for its bread, Archestratus ap. Athen. III 77, ev d€ hepecradvaAots 
"Epv@pais éx KAtBavou EXOdv, | Neukds, GBpais OdAA@v Spats répWee 
rapa deirvov. vép0ev, here adv., ‘below,’ i.e. in the vale (L and S). 

762. The emendation ds dé wodeplos (Kirchhoff), would place 
‘Youts t ’EpvOpas 6 in apposition to mediwv dmordces. The 
text, as it stands, involves making them acc. after émesomeootoat, 
and coupling d:épepov to xwpovcr by means of the first re after 
‘Yous. i 

754. wptatov ex Sépov réxva, «.7.A.] Imitated and expanded 
by Nonnus 45, 294, dAAn dé rpiérnpov daprd£éaca roxjos &rpopov 
dorupédixroy adéapiov vdbev dpev icraro xovditovea peunddra 
maida Oveddats, ECouevoy yeAdwvrra Kai ov wintovra xovin. This 
parallel shews that Nonnus read réexva and disposes of the 
emendation rvxa proposed by Madvig. 


6rooa may be intended to zuclude the réxva, but cannct . 


apply exclusively to them (as Nonnus appears to have thought) ; 


as we find in partial apposition to it the words, od yadkos ov. 
aidnpos. It is not improbable that something may be lost before 


the latter words (Tyrrell), or more probably before omdca 
(Hartung). : 

755. ot Serpav tro] These words close the Laurentian MS 
at Florence and the copies in the library at Paris. For the rest 
of the play we have to depend on.one MS only (the Palatine Ms 
in the Vatican). 

757. él S& Borrpixos tip epepov] Virgil Aen. 2, 686, ecce 
levis summo de'vertice visus Tuli fundere lumen apex, tractuque 
innoxta molit lambere flamma comas et circum tempora pasci. 

760. ph. T. 320, ob 8) ro Sewdy wapaxédevop ykovoapev. 

761—4. Nonnus 14, 394 (of the battle’ of Dionysus against 
the Indians), Baxyn & dydadadale, cai dymehoeooay akwxny Bac- 


capis HKovTiCe, pedappivo Sé yeveOAns dpoeva trokAa Kdpnva Sai¢ero 


1 


~ 
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Onrei Opog...rodvaTapvr@ dé mernr@ kévropa Kusoov erreprrev 
dointipa aidnpov. 

767. vibavro 8’ atwa] This is the first instance, in the present 
play, of the omission of the syllabic augment. With the excep- 
tion of a very few passages which are probably corrupt (Aesch. 
P. V. 305, Cho. 917, Soph. PAz?. 371, Eur. Hec. 580, Alc. 839), 
all the instances of this omission are to be found in Messengers? 
Speeches (dyyedov piers) : (1) once in the middle of the iambic 
line, but at the beginning of a sentence, viz. zzfra 1134, 7 © 
ixvos avrais dpBvdats’ yupvodvro Sé: (2) oftener at the beginning 
‘of the line, as here and zzfra 1066, xukdovro, 1084, otynoe, simi- 
larly in Aesch. P. V. 368, rporotvro, 408, malovr’, 450, KukAodrro, 
498, wimrov, Soph. O. 7. 1249, yoaro, O. C. 1606, krvmnoe, 1624, 
Odadvéev, Trach. 915, ppovpovy: also (3), in the following instances, 
where however the previous line ends with a long vowel or a 
diphthong, and thus allows of the possibility of explaining the 
omission of the augment by adphaeresis, Soph.’ O. C. 1607, 
piynoay, El. 715, popei@’, 716, heidovro Trach. 904, Bpvxaro and 
Eur. Hec. 1153, Odkouv. (Kiihner, G2. Gr. I p. 503). It has 
been suggested that this omission may be due to the Epic 
colouring of the messengers’ narratives, but if so, we should 
expect examples of the omission of the temporal augment as 
well. The subject is discussed at length in Hermann’s preface 
to the Bacchae, where he endeavours to reduce it to a ques- 
tion of rhythm and emphasis, and comes to the following conclu- 
sions: (1) verbum fortius, in guo augmenti acctessio anapaestum 
facit, tn principio versus positum, addi augmentum postulat: 
éyévovro Anda Ccoridds rpeis mapbévor (Iph. A. init.). (2) verbum 
Jortius, in quo augmenti accessio non facit anapaestum, in prin- 
cipio versus positum, carere potest augmento: aiynoe & aidnp’ 
krumnoe pev Zevds yOdnos’ waiovr’, €Opavov" wimrov & én’ addAndovow. 
(3) etusdemmodi verbum, st incipit sententiam videtur etiam in 

. medio versu carere augmento posse: quale foret illud, ea, qua 
supra dictum est condicione: yupvovvro Oe whevpal orapaypots. 
(4) verbum minus forte, sive facit augmenti accessto anapaestum, 
stve non facit, in principio versus positum, st ultra primum 
pedem porrigitur, caret augmento: yoaro’ bavéev. (5) etusdem- 
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moat verbum si non ultra primum pedem porrigitur, ut detracto 
augmento parum numerosum, aut vitatur, ut Kaves (éxaves 
Choeph. 930), aut cum alia forma commutatur, ut wddeu cum 
kaAei. But in rule (1) we can hardly admit that éyévorro is a 
verbum fortius unless we understand by that term an ordinary 
verb in an accidentally prominent position with no true empha- 
sis of sense; and the chief value of the rest of these rules is that 
they bring out clearly the fact, that all the instances of omission 
are at the beginning of the sentence and almost all at the begin- 
ning of the line as well—In the present passage Hermann un- 
necessarily alters the text into viva: rod’ aiwa, objecting that 
vivavro ought to have been -virrovro, and also remarking: ‘si 
finem factum dicere voluisset poeta, médw éy#pnoay scripsisset.’ 
But we may reply, that the imperfect éy#pouv well describes the 
slow and gradual retreat of the Bacchanals to the spot from which 
they suddenly started forth (ék/vyoay ré6a), that vixpavro expresses 
the momentary plunge into the fountain which washed off nearly 
all the blood, while the subsequent imperfect é&e@atdpuvov indi-' 
cates the continued process by which slowly ‘from their cheeks 
snakes licked the gore-drop clean from off the skin.’ 


775. tots yous éhevOepous] ‘I fear to utter forth the words of 
freedom’; lit. words that are free, the position of the article 
shewing that a predicative sense must be given to the adjective ; 
cf. Donaldson Gk. Gr. § 489 and supra 1. 650. 


778. adore wip tbdmwrera.] (1) ‘To set on fire’ in O7 621, 
vonve Sap" avnhaiore mupi (and 2b. 1618) and Zvo. 1274, modus 
vpdmrerat mupl : (2) ‘to kindle a fire’ (as here) in Ar. Thesm. 730. 
This reading is restored from the author of the Christus patiens, 
and makes better sense than the manuscript reading, édamrera, 
which would naturally mean either ‘is impending’ or ‘is reach- 
ing us.’ The latter sense is however not impossible in the 
present passage. 

779. és “ENAnvas] ‘a great disgrace to us in the eyes of 
Greece. [‘aliter scribendum foret "EAAnot. eadem ratione Plato 
Gorg. 5268, €ANoytpos eis rovs dANous “EAAnvas, Sympos. 179 B 
ubi vid. Stallbaum. Thucyd. vi 31, és rovs GANous."ENAnvas éri- 
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‘SevEwv, VII 56, adov odiow és rovs "EXAnvas TO ayovicpa pavreic bar] 
Shilleto, adv. 

780. The Electran gates were south of the city, and therefore 
on the way to Cithaeron. It was by this approach that in the 
time of Pausanias, as at the present day, the traveller from 
Plataea entered Thebes, Pausan. 1x 8 § 7; so Sir Thomas 
Wyse, Lmpresstons of Greece, p. 295, describes a drive from 
Athens through ‘Cithaeron’s woody folds,’ down into the Pla- 
taean plain, and so ‘by the Electra gate into Thebes.’ 

782. oaravTav| i.e. ‘to muster.’ The verb, though reserved 
for the second clause, has to be taken with the former clause as 
well. * 

785. ov yap GAN] ‘Nay but this is past endurance!’ See 
Shilleto on Dem. Fads. Leg. App. C ad finem, Ar. Ran. 58, 192, 498. 

786, werroperO...rdacoxopev...re(er] The last verb, though 
different in sense, seems to have been suggested by the sound of 
the first. [7eiOes post wesodueoO’. Dem. de F. Leg. p. 368 § 98, 
Arist. Ath, Nic. Ul 7=5§ 7, Xen. Anad. 1 3§6] Shilleto, adv. 

791. ‘Bromius will not brook thee Driving his Maenads 
from the hills of revel.’ Cf. And. 711, ov« avéEerau rikxrovras 
GdAous. For etiov opev, cf. mount Evas in Messene, Pausan. IV 
31 § 4. rederds eviovs has occurred in 238. 

792. ‘Don’t lecture me! thou hast escaped from ponds; So 
be content !—else I must once more doom thee.’ On ov py, see 

note on 343. odoe r68°"| Soph. £7. 1257, podis yap eoxov voy 
édevOepov oropa. Evpdnpe kayo toryapodv od Cov rdde. 

794, ‘I would slay him victims, rather than in rage 
Kick ’gainst the goad, a man at war with god” Pind. Pyth. 11 
173, wort Kévrpa Aaktitepev ddAtaOnpds...oiwos, Aesch. P. V. 323, 
mpos kevrpa K@Aov éxrevets, Ag. 1633, Eur. fragm. 607, mpos kévrpa 
pay AdkriCe Tois Kpatovai cov, Ter. Phorm. 1 2, 27, nam quae 
inscttia est advorsum stimulum calces, Plaut. Truc. IV 2, 593 
and Acts of the Apostles, xxvi 14.—For the general sense, cf. 
Naevius Lycurgus XIII (18), cave sis tuam contendas tram 
contra cum tra Liber. 

——-798. domlSas Oipro. Bakxdv éxrpérev] Explained in L 
and S, ‘to turn shields and fiee before the thyrsus.’ We may 
* On l. 783, see Supplementary Notes. 
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accordingly render, “twere shame to turn away Shields wrought 
of bronze, before the revellers’ wands.’ It has been suggested, 
however, that ‘the sense of the passage is, z¢ zs d¢sgraceful that 
they with the thyrsi of Bacchanals should beat down and turn 
away your brazen shields’ (C.J. Blomfield, Mus. Cret. 2, 666). 
-The easiest way of clearing up the passage is to alter Baxyop 
into Bdkyas, which would thus become the acc. before éxrpémes. 

800. ‘An awkward stranger this, we are hampered with.’ 
Donaldson, Gk. Gr. § 491. . 

g02. & rdv] Soph. O. 7. 1145, Phil. 1387, Eur. Cycl. 536, - 
and frequently in Aristophanes and Plato. @ ’ray’ mpdcpynpua 
Tiuntikns NéLews’ Aéyerar S€é xal én’ elpwveia moAAdKs (Hesychius). 
It is supposed to stand for eray=éraev, voc. of éraeus (eryets), 
connected with érns, a ‘relative,’ or ‘friend.’ * 

814. Dionysus, by asking Pentheus why he is so eager to 
see the Bacchanals grouped upon the mountain-side, arouses 
misgivings on the part of the king, who replies; ‘With sorrow 
would I see them drunk with wine.’ Dionysus enquires once 
more ; ‘Yet, would’st thou see with joy what thou must rue?’ 
Here the words & oot mucpd (like: much besides in this dia- 
logue) are intentionally ambiguous ; to Pentheus, they are only 
an echo of his own word Avmpés; to the audience, they point 
to the bitter end of the king’s espial. 

819. dywpev like pepopey (949). [dyopev...ay (820), sing. et 
plur. §12, 514; 616, 617; Hel. 990, 1010] Shilleto adv. 

820. The manuscript reading is rod ypdvov Sé o ov Pbova, 
in which case o’ would have to stand for oot, which cannot 
be thus elided. Hence the emendations, (1) rod ypovov dé 
oot (Nauck) i.e. ‘I grudge delay,’—‘ we must lose no time about 
it? (2) rov xpdvov & ov aot (Dobree) i.e. ‘Lead me there with ~ 
all speed, duz¢ I do not grudge you the time,’—‘ you are welcome 
to take your own time, eager though I am to go’; (3) rou xpovov 
yap ov POova or & ovdels POdvos (Kirchhoff). Cf. with (2) and 
(3), ec. 238, eEear’, Epwra’ tov ypovov yap ov pborea. 

821. Buoolvous mwémAous}] ‘Array thee, then, in robes of finest 
lawn.’ Theocr. Il 73, @pdaprevy Biaccoo Kadov avpowca yiTova. 
These robes were not of ‘cotton’ (as sometimes supposed), but 


* See Supplementary Notes. 
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of ‘fine linen.” Byssus or ‘fine flax’ did not grow in Greece 
(except in Elis, Pausan. V 5 § 2); it was imported through the 
Phoenicians ‘from the Hebrews’ (one of whose names for it was 
buétz), and from Egypt. Herodotus, 11. 86, says the Egyptian 
mummies were wrapped round with owiddvos Buocivns rehapaor, 
which are now ascertained to be bandages of fine linen, not of 
cotton. For the latter (Pliny’s goss¢fzon), the Greek writers have 
no special word. In Hdkt. 111 47, linen and cotton are mentioned 
side by side, dwpynxa Aiveov Kekoopnpevov xpvo®@ kai Epioiot amd Evdov. 
- g22, ~Nonnus 46, 82, dapea xaddeivras Baownia rérhath, 
IlevOed, Onrea mémda épew, kat yiveo Onrus (v.2 Ovias) ’Ayadn. 
TEND ; see: A metaphor from the cemsus, as in O. T. 222, 
eis dorovs TeA@; Cf. eis imms TeAEiv. 

$28. O@nAvv.] In poetry, OnAvs is not unfrequently of common 

gender, Med. 1084 yeveay Ondvv, Llzad 19, 97, "Hpa Ondvs éobca. 
| 833. wémou qodtjpes] Aesch. fr. 64 b, E-doni,. doris yiravas 
| Baoodpas re Avdias éxet modnpers, Nonnus 46, 115 (of Pentheus) 
xeupl de cupeo detpe’ perepxouévoro dSé Baxyas srotkidos iyveuripe 
xiTwy emeavpeto Tapc@. 

pirpa] Hence Dionysus himself is called bakoutepas in 
‘Lucian U1 p. 77, Dion. § 3, and ypvoopirpys in Soph. O. 7. 
209. The word has a variety of meanings; here it appears 
to be either (1) a band or snood, carried through the hair and 
across the forehead, like that with which Dionysus himself is 
often represented in works of ancient art ; or, more probably, 
(2) a light cap, like the head-dress of the Bacchanals in the 
vase painting copied in the introduction, p. xxxii ec. 
923, mAOkapoy avadérots pitparow éppvOutcouny, 2nfra 929. It is 
sometimes used of a royai diadem, and also (especially in Latin, 
as in Aen. 4, 216; 9, 616) of the Phrygian head-dress. 

836. The line quoted by Plato in the story already eee 
to in the note on 317. . 

837. atpa Oyoes] So in Jom 1225, ev 7 advaxrépas édvov 
TiOcio.ay, 1260, Tois amoxreivact oe mpootpomaoy aipa Onoes, and 
Lph. A. 1418, da to cadpa pdayas avdipav rideica kcal hovoy, in 
which last passage however (as suggested by Wecklein) the 
poet may have-been thinking of the common phrase ayéva 
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ridéva. Also Or. 833, pntpoKrovov aipa xeiph 6éo6ar. Several 
emendations have been suggested, such as aip’ ddyces (Reiske), 
eiua Onoers (Tyrwhitt), aiua devoess (Wecklein), even aipa dices 
- might be supported by 796, but none of these alterations seems 
absolutely necessary. 

839. Kakots Onpdv kaxd] ‘ quest of endless ills,’ owe evil 
ends by evil means. Herc. F. 1076, mpos KaKOis Kaka pyoerat, 
1213, Kaka kakots ouvayvat, Soph. fr. 75, Kakots iac@at Kaka. 

843. The manuscript reading «A@ovr’ (dual), followed by 
Bovrevooua, involves an anacoluthon, which may possibly be 
explained by supposing that Pentheus, after referring to their 
returning ¢ogether to his palace, reserves for himself a/one the 
duty of deliberating as to the best course to be pursued on their 
return. 

848. Pentheus having left the stage to array himself for 
‘his adventure, Dionysus tells the chorus that the toils are fast 
closing round their prey: ‘women! our man comes within 
cast of net.’ Cf. Rhes. 730, tows yap cis Bodrov tis Epyetar. So 
of a fisherman with his net, ready for a cast [?], Theocr. I 40, 
peéeya Sixrvoy és Béodov axe. Cf. Hesiod Scut. Herc. 213, etxe 
dé xepow ixdvow dupiBrAnotpov, aroppivports eotxds (and Aesch. 
Ag. 1382; see however Persae 425, and Eur. ZZ. 582). 

847. Ee St Baxxas ov Oavadv Seca Siknv] This extension of | 
the acc. of the place to which, to that of the persons to whom 
one goes, is somewhat rare (1354): the fact that it zs an ex- 
tension of the same principle, is proved by the sybsequent ov. 
The slight harshness of this collocation may, however, be re- 
moved by conjecturing 7£es dé Baxyas ob Oavav ddoet dikny, 
‘he will go there where, by dying, he will pay the penalty 
to the Bacchanals,’ as in line 62, éya d€ Bakxais eis KiOatpdvos 
arvxas €hOov, ww’ eiol, cupperaoxynow yopav.—Cf. also Here. F. 
740, 7Oes xpove pev od Sixny Sdcets Gaver. 

/ 851. evelg eAadpdy Avooav] ‘instilling flighty madness.’ 
drav © 6 daiwwv avdpt ropovvn Kaxd, Tov voov ¢Brave mparoy @ 
Bovdevera (Trag. incert. ap. schol. ad Soph. Ant. 622). 

852. ob pa} OeArjoy] A strong negative; see Goodwin’s 

Moods and Tenses, § 89, 1 (quoted in note on 343, supra). 


853. ew 8 e&advev rod dpovetv] Aesch. Cho. 1022, donep 
Evy immois yroctpope Spopov éEwrépw’ épovaot yap virdpevov 
dpéves Svoapxroe’ and P. V. 883, e£@ dé Spopov hépoua Avoons 
mvevpart mapye. 

- 860. é ré\a] ‘Who is in the end’ (i.e.if provoked) ‘A god 
most dread, though unto man most gentle.’ We should have 
expected a more sharply contrasted pair of clauses like that 
in Med. 809, Bapeiav éxOpois kai didovow eduevj. This contrast 
is gained by the conjecture, os wépyvev dredéow Geds Setvdraros, 
evorrovdoice 8 ymu@raros. For the sense, cf. Plut. Anz. 24 § 3.. 

862. ‘Oh! shall I ever in the night-long dances plant my 
gleaming step in Bacchic revelry.’ Aevkov mé8a, cf. note on 665. 
.In the dance the ‘gleaming step’ would be especially displayed, 
a point which is happily caught in the Homeric phrase pappa- 
puyas Onetro modav (Od. 8, 265). 

864. S€pav...pirovea| ‘Tossing my neck into the dewy air.’ 
As the chorus compares itself to a fawn, this expression is quite 
allowable; so in Pindar fragm. 224, paviai 7 ddaXdal 7 dpwopevor 
puvavxene ody KAdv@ (apparently of horses tossing their necks in 
an excited procession), where puavyny supports the text against 
the proposed alteration dopay, since revoked by its proposer ; cf. 
also Sen. Troad. 473, cervice fusam disstpans tacta comam, and 
Catullus 63, 23, «b¢ capita Maenades vi taciunt hederigerae. 

866. xAocepais Aelpaxos HSovais] by enallage for xdoepod, ‘like a 
fawn disporting herself in the joyance of green pastures.” £7. 
859, Ges eis yopov tyvos ws veBpos ovpavioy mydnpa Kovditovca ovv 
dyAaia.— hoBepov Onpay’ would be descriptive of ve8péds, and nom. 
to dvyn; ‘what time the trembling quarry flees out of watch, 
over the well-meshed nets.’ But I prefer the other alternative, 
doBepav Onpav, leaving veBpos itself as the subject, ‘flees from 
the fearful chase.’ . 

869. ¢€w dvdakds, i.e. ‘away from the watch set upon it,’ Xen. 
Venat. Vi 12, cuvtoravat tas apkus kal ra: dixrva, os elpnrar’ pera 
d€ rovTo, Tov pev apxuwpoy eivar ev HuAaky. | 

872. cuvreiyy Spopnpa kuvdv] ‘braces his hounds to the top of | 
their speed, cf. cuvrévois Spopjpacw (1091). 873. If we retain 
poxGos 7 w@xvdpouos 7 déAXats We may render: ‘while she, with 
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labouring steps and fitful bursts of speed, boundeth along the 
level river-lawn.’ With &kvdpopots dédAats, compare the epithet 
deAXoros used (of Iris) in the /ad (8, 409; 24, 77 and 159), and 
once in Tragedy, Eur. Hel. 1314, kovpat dedAdorodes.. But this 
gives an unusual sense. to deAAa, though in He/. 1498, we have 
dorpev im déddaocr;. on the whole, I prefer accepting the 
emendation pdybous 7 w@xvdpdpos deAdas, an adjective found 
in Soph. O. 7. 466 deAAddov inmov and Soph. fragm. 614, deddddes 
geval. For Opdcke mediov, cf. note on mydavra’ m)dka (307). 

875—6. ‘rejoicing in solitudes by man unbroken, and amid 
the leafy branches of the shady forest.’ Adjectives compounded 
with -xouos are favourite forms with Eur., dxpdxopos, Sevdpdxopos, 
_ XA@poKopos, VACKopos, UWixopos, aBpoxouns (Wecklein). 

877—881. These five lines recur as a refrain below 
(897 sqq.). ‘What is the (truest) wisdom, or what among 
mortals is the boon of heaven, that is fairer than waving the 
hand victorious, over a fallen foe? What is fair is ever dear.’ 
The words last quoted by the chorus gain fresh point from the 
legend that they were the burden of the song of the Muses at 
the marriage of the founder of Thebes, Theognis v. 15, Motoaz 
Kat Xapites xodpat Aros, ai mote Kadpou és yduov €AOovoa, Kadov 
deigat éros’ OTTL Kaddy, hirov éati, To S ov Kaddv ov Pidrov 
éori, cf. Plato Lysis p. 216 C, xuduvever kara THY Tadatav mapoupiav 
ro Kano didrov eiva. 

882. ‘Slowly, yet surely withal, the might of heaven advances.’ 
Eur. fragm. 223, dia rou Sika xpovios, GAN Spws vToTerovo edaber, 
étav éxn riv doeBn Bpotay, 2b. 797, (Geol) os wav Tedovat Kav Bpa- 
divoow xpove, Jon 1615 and Or. 420. 844. arevddvel, xoracer 
(Hesych.). , 

888. ‘In cunning wise, they lie in wait, for a long lapse of 
time, and hunt down the impious one,’ fragm. 969, (7 Aixn) 
ciya kat Bpade? rodt oreixovoa pape. Tovs Kakovs, OTav TUxn. For 
touthos, ‘craftily, rather than ‘in varied wise,’ cf. Hel. 711, 6 
Oeds eu te woixidov, and Ar. £g. 196. kpumrevovor, intr. as ih 
Xen. Cyr. IV 5, 5. Sapov xpovov moda] The same metaphor 
occurs in fragm. 43, Kat xpovov mpovBawe movs, and as the 
Bacchae is not referred to in the Ranxae (which was probably 


exhibited before the present play was put on the stage at 
Athens, after the poet’s death in Macedonia), it is the frag- 
ment above quoted and not the passage before us. which 
Aristophanes finds fault with, as an over-bold form of expres- 
sion: Ranaeé 100, datis PbéeyEerar rovovTovi Te mapakekivduvevpévor, 
aidépa Avds Swparioy 7) ypovouv moda, and 311, riv aitiacwpa Oedv 
po amoddvvat; aidgpa—i xpévov oda, Modern taste would pro- 
bably be on the side of Euripides; in Shakespeare, at any rate, 
a large part of a scene in As you like tt, 111 2 320—351, consists 
of variations on the very same metaphor: the lazy foot of Time... 
the swift foot of Time...Time travels in divers paces with 
divers persons. Til tell you who Time ambles withal, who 
Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he stands 
still withal, 

891. Cf. the legal maxim, Neminem Cpa saptentiorem 
esse legibus. Soph. Ant. 454—5. 892. yryvdokeav and pederav 
are here contrasted as ‘thought’ and ‘practice’ respectively. 

893. ‘It costs but little to hold, that ¢zat has (sovereign) 
power, whate’er it be that is more than mortal, and in the long 
ages is upheld by law and grounded in nature.’ For kovda 
yap Samdva (sc. eort) cf. Pind. /sth. 1, 61, éwel xovda Sdots avdpt 
cope...éros eimévr’ dyabor Evvdy 6pOdcat kahév. P¥oret trepuKds, cf. 
Soph. Ph7l. 79, €£ouda, mat, puoet oe py mepvKora Tovadra aveiv. 

902. ‘Happy is he who from out the sea hath fled the storm 
and found the port; happy also is he who has reached the 
crown of all his toils.’ The first clause introduced by pév appears 
simply to compare the happiness of victory over toils, to the 
happiness of finding a safe haven from the storm; just as in 
fragm. 1034, dmas pev dnp der@ mepacipos, dmaga O€ xOav avdpt 
yevvaig watpis,—and it is perhaps too fanciful to trace (with 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus p. 648) a reference here to the form of 
words used on the occasion of initiation into the mysteries, 
epuyov kaxdv edpov duewov (Dem. de cor. § 259). 

909. dmréByoav] often used of ‘turning out’ well or ill; also 
absolutely, of ‘succeeding,’ here exceptionally of ‘failing,’ lit. 
‘passing away.’ Something like it is Andr. 1021, dmé 8€ POipevor 
BeBaor, of the kings of Ilium who are ‘dead and gone.’ 
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910, ‘Him do I call blessed whose life is happy day by day.’ 
TO Kar juap, an adverbial expression; also found in /oz, 123. 
Cf. Hec. 627, xeivos 6ABidsraros, 6r@ Kar’ 7 jpap Toyxaves pendev Kakov. 
evdaipov and paxapifw are combined i in 72, paxap...evdaipov. 

913. ometSovTd + dorovSacra] The same phrase occurs in 
Iph. T. 201; this combined with the fact that the speech of 
Dionysus is a line longer than that of Pentheus has led to the 
suggestion that the present. line may be an interpolation 
(Tyrrell). Ifthe line is omitted, the construction of the acc. is 
like that in Soph. Azz. 441, oé dn, o€ rnv vevovoay és medov Kapa, 
gys, and Eur. Hel. 546, cé rhv Speypa Sewoy nusdAnpevny...peivor® 
if retained, it is like Herve. F. 1215, o€ tov Oaccovra Svatnvovs 
edpas avda, pidrorow vppa Seckvivar Td cov. * , , 

916. pytpds te Tis ONS Kal AdXov KaTdoKoTOs] Adyou May 
stand without the article, just as in Herc. £, 140, Tov “HpakAecov 
marépa kai Evydopov, where as here, cat couples an anarthrous word 
to one which cannot refer to the same person. In such cases the 
repetition of the article, though often found, is not necessary. | 

917. mpémes|=dporos ef. Herc. F.548, veprépas mperov, Alc. 
1121, Aesch. Suppl. 301. popoy, ‘27 shape,’ though close to sua, © 
obviously does not go with it; to get rid of this very slight 
ambiguity, which would readily be removed by a very little care 
in the delivery, popp@yv has been suggested (by Musgrave). 

918—9. Referred to by Lucian Pseudolog. I11 177, rovro dy 
TO Ek THs Tpay@dias Sto piv yALovs dpav Soxotor Surcds St Oras. 
Cf. Virg. Aen. 4, 468, Kumenidum veluti demens videt agmina 
Pentheus et solem geminum et duplices se ostendere Thebas; 
where, in the first line, Virgil has applied to Pentheus what 
would have been more appropriate to an Orestes (Aesch. Cho. 
1057) and it has therefore been ingeniously suggested that for 
Eumenidum we should read Euzadum (S. Allen, ap. Tyrrell).— 
This scene is also alluded to by Sextus Pepwcus adv, Logicos 
I 192, dre O7 pepnvas Sioods opa Tas OnBas kat dSuoodv gavraterat 
rov mov, and by Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrept. xii p. 240 
and Paedag.' Il 2 p. 417 ed. Migne), who, somewhat carelessly, 
speaks of Pentheus, not as mad, but as intoxicated. 


* 1, 913 makes the personal reference in the previous line still 
clearer to the audience: if any line is left out, it should be 916. 
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‘919. Kal médiop’ errdoropov] ‘that city of seven gates, xa} 
introducing an expansion of @7Bas. Herc. F. 15, ’Apyeia reiyn 
kat KuxAwrreiav modu. 

920—2. The king’s fancy that his escort has assumed the 
form of a bull was probably suggested to the poet by the legends 
of the transformations of Dionysus. which are more directly 
alluded to elsewhere, e.g. 1017, pavye radpos, cf. note on 100. 
reTatipwoat ydp ovv, ‘thou hast, at any rate, a bull-like mien.’ The 
horned Dionysus is a form under which he is sometimes repre- 
sented in works of ancient art, as in the engraving given in the 
text. Cf however p. cxlii. 

923. evpevis] a term usually applied as here to the ‘gracious- 
ness’.of a deity, as contrasted with the kindly feelings of man 
for man which is expressed by evvous, evvora, &c. 924. Lon 558, 
voy opas a xpn o opav. | 

925. P. ‘What like am I, then? Have I not the port Of 
Ino, or Agave my own mother? D. When I see you, methinks 
‘I see themselves.’ (The sense of these lines is strangely missed 
in Milman’s rendering. ) | 

929. This line is slightly in favour of understanding pirpa 
not of a ‘snood’ or ribband passing through the hair, but of 
a cap resting upon it. See note on 833, and cf. 1115. 

The line is sometimes suspected (e. g. by Wecklein) on the 
ground that it breaks the regularity of the stichomythia. But it 
may be suggested that, after the first line of the reply of Dionysus 
(927), the player is possibly intended to make a pause, of about 
one line in length, during which he takes a leisurely view of the 
king’s attire. Thus, the duration of the single line in which he 
replies would, including this interval, be equivalent to that of the 
two lines of the king’s question. A/fer this pause, Dionysus 
starts the conversation afresh, with a couplet (928—9); to which 
Pentheus answers with the same number of lines. Similarly, 
after 934, where Pentheus has only one line assigned to him, 
there was probably ‘a pause equivalent to one line’s duration, 
while his head-dress is put right by Dionysus. 

936. oroAlSes] ‘folds.’ Pollux VII 54, ein & dv ris kal orode- 
Swords ytrav' aToAides O€ iow ai ekemirndes vd Seapod ywopevar 
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kata Ta TEAN TOIS ‘yeréow EMTTUXAL, padvora % vm Away xtToViC- 
Koy (See Supplementary Notes). 

938. op0as mapa révovt’ | ‘straight along the step,’ or ‘ankle,’ 

of the left foot. Cf. Med. 1166, révovr’ és d6pOdv dupace oKorov- 
pevn. ! 
943. In using a stick, the most natural movement would be 
to advance the /ef/¢ foot, while the stick is held forward in the 
right hand; Dionysus, for the sake of humouring Pentheus in 
his fancy that the Bacchic wand ‘must be held in some special 
manner, tells him to do just the opposite, and advance his right 
foot instead. | 

In 114, we have some slight reference to ‘the reverent hand- 
ling of the narthex,’ but I have observed nothing elsewhere, 
in literary or artistic representations of Bacchanals, to confirm 
the directions here given by Dionysus; it is probably a pure 
fancy of the poet, to put Pentheus into an attitude calculated 
to excite the pity, or the amusement, of the spectators. 

951. ‘Nay! prithee do not ruin the shrines of the nymphs, 

And the haunts of Pan, where he doth hold his pipings.’ 
The reference is to the little shrines carved out in the face of 
the rocks (as notably on the north-western side of the Acropolis 
at Athens, /oz 492—502), in which images of Pan and the 
nymphs were placed: Pl. Phaedrus 2308, (on the Ilissus) 
vuppay té twov Kal ’Ayeddou lepoy drd ray Kopav re Kal dyakparor 
Zouxev eva. In Plutarch, Aristides § 11, the Delphic oracle 
promises the Athenians victory at Plataea, on condition of their 
offering prayers to Zeus, to the Cithaeronian Hera, and to Pan and. 
the Nymphs called o¢payirides. Cf. Pausan. 1X 3 § 9, dno dé ris 
kopupis (rot KiOatpavos), ep 7 Tov Bwpdv morovvral, mevte tov 
padtora kal Ska vaoxaraBdyr. oradiouvs vung@ay eat avtpov 
Kidatpoviderv, Shpayidiov (? Shpayridov) peyv dvopaCopevoy, cf. 1 
34 § 3 (of the altar of Amphiaraus at Oropus), méumrn (sc. rot 
Bwpov poipa) merroinra vipdas Kat Tari kal morapois “Axehdo kat 
Kndpiow. See also Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, chap. xii. 

955. In form, the line resembles Jfh. A. 1182, deEdpeda 
déEw nv oe SeEacOa xpedv. ‘Thou shalt be hidden where thy 
doom shall hide thee.’ This line, like many others in this scene, 
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is spoken in stern irony, not merely referring to the king’s 
hiding-place while spying out the Bacchanals, but also darkly 
hinting at his impending doom. 

957—-8. ‘in love’s sweet snares, like birds amid the copses’ 
(supra 223 and Hec. 829). 959. tAa&=xardoxKoros. 

960. av ov pr AnhOys mapos| may be regarded as an Aside. 
This trick of the stage is far from common in Greek Tragedy. 
If we suppose that Pentheus is intended to hear it, it can only 
convey to him a warning that he must go in his present disguise, | 
as otherwise he will only increase the risk of being detected 
in his reconnaissance. 

963. drepkdpvets] here as before, a double sense is intended; 
to Pentheus, ‘thou only toilest for thy country’s good;’ to the 
spectators, ‘thou only sufferest on the land’s behalf.’ 

Similarly dydéves in the next line means, to Pentheus, the 
pitched battles with the Maenads which are to follow his 
reconnaissance; to the spectators, his own struggle for life when 
torn asunder by the Bacchanals. The emphatic repetition of 
‘péves at the beginning and end of 963 is paralleled by Alc. 722, 
Hipp. 327, Rhes. 579. 

968. Pentheus, misunderstanding the ambiguous statement 
that, on his return, he would be ‘borne aloft,’ supposes Dionysus 
to refer to his being carried in triumph and replies, ‘That will 
be daintiness indeed !’—dBpornr’ éurv A€yes is altered into éuot by 
Elmsley, who compares Ar. Plut. 637, Néyers pow yapdy’ eyes 
or Body.—Even when Dionysus adds, that he will be borne ‘in 
his mother’s hands’ on his return, the king is still in the dark, 
and answers, ‘You will force me even to luxury’; ‘Strange 
luxury, indeed!’, is the ironical reply, to which Pentheus 
responds; ‘’Tis my desert, lit. ‘I am taking in hand a worthy 
task,’ 

971. Sevés] ‘Thou’rt wondrous, wondrous, doomed to won- 
drous woes’; ma6y meaning (1) the, sufferings inflicted by the 
king, (2) those which he is himself about to undergo. 

_ 972, ovpav@ ornpifov is also used of the great wave described 
‘in App. 1207, and in [iad 4, 443, “Epts...ovpavé éornpiée kip. 
The prophecy of the glory of Pentheus, ‘towering high as 
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heaven,’ is fulfilled in another sense in the sequel, where the 
branch of the fir-tree on which he is placed soars up into the 
air (1073, éornpitero), and where the god ‘’twixt heaven and 
earth, raises a pillar high of awful fire’ (1083, éornpuce). 

976. ‘The rest the event will shew. Plato 7heaez¢. 200 £, 
avro Oci€e, Protag. 324, airo oe dddéer, Eur. Phoen. 623, adro 
onpavet. 

977. oat Avoons Kives] ‘ The chorus calls upon the hounds 
of Lyssa, the personification of madness. ‘Just as in the Zavrprat 
of Aeschylus, so in the Herc. furens, Avoca is one of the charac- 
ters in the play: in the latter she makes a vigorous speech com- 
paring herself, while doing the bidding of Hera and Iris, to the 
hounds that attend the huntsman (860, dpapreiv ds Kuynyern KUvas). 
So the Erinyes are called xives in Aesch. Cho. 1054, Soph. £7. 1388. 
It is impossible to suppose that the chorus can here be address- 
ing any of their own body. The Aszatic votaries of Dionysus, 
who form the chorus of the play, however spirited and enthu- 
siastic their songs and dances may be, are never allowed to 
break out into the frenzy which is characteristic of the 7hebarz 
bacchanals. | | 

981. ‘Against him that is arrayed | in woman’s feigned garb, 
that frenzied spy on the Maenads.* We may supply évra with 
émt Tov év yuvatkopniu@ orodG, and in apposition to this we have 
the phrase’ Mawddav katdoxoroy Avooddn (Donaldson, Gk. Gr. 
‘$407 (8) (a)). The only other way of explaining the position 
of the article éri rév...caracxotov Avoaady is to give Avooddy 
a predicative force, in which case the general sense would be: 
‘On! ye hounds of frenzy, rouse the daughters of Cadmus 
against that spy who himself is frenzied.’ 

The corresponding line to Mawadev katradcKkoroy Avoowdn is 
ray dvikaroy os Kpatyowy Bia, which shews that a long syllable is 
lost after MawdSev; hence rév (or ém') Katackorroyv, and aoKomoy 
oxordyv, have been proposed to satisfy the metre: in the latter half. 
of the line ~--~- corresponds to ~-—~- (the normal form of 
the dochmiac), just as in Soph. Azz. 1308, ri pw’ ovK avraiay has 
in the antistrophe, 6 kaA\uor éeyay, and 2d. 1319, éyo yap o 
€y®= 1341, c€ Tr ad ravd’ @po (Dindorf, Poet. Sc. ed. V p. 46). 


* A rendering of the manuscript reading. I now accept émi in 1. 982. 
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982. ‘First shall his mother behold him, as he watches 
from smooth rock or withered tree.’ Aevpas mérpas and oKoAomos 
partially correspond to dyOos and the éAdry which Pentheus 
is described as proposing to climb in 1061. oxodAoW answers 
apparently to séifes in the following much mutilated fragment 
of the Bacchae of Attius, as restored by Ursinus, xIx (ed. 
Ribbeck) ap. Festum, p. 314 M.—‘[stipes fustis terrae] de- 
fixus —--—- — [Accius] in Bacchis: ec-[quem stipitem abi-]- 
eg[njum aut al [neum......... ] us.’—In the, National Museum 
in Naples there is a cameo, almost certainly representing the 
' Espial of Pentheus at the moment of his detection ; in which 
Satyrs and bacchanals appear in the fore-ground, while in the 
back-ground a man crouching on all fours, with a lion’s skin 
over him, may be seen on the smooth and level top of a stone 
structure shaped like an altar (copied in Jahn’s Pentheus, pl. 1 | 
(d), Tassie’s Gems, 4867, and Gargiulo’s Musée National, p. 90). 


985. The MS has dpiodpopwv, for which dpidpdpey is con- 
jectured by Kirchhoff. As the word is omitted in Liddell and 
Scott, I may mention that it is used by Nonnus 25, 194, 
’"Apxada Kampov opidpopov and 5, 229 (of Aristaeus hunting on 
the hills). As Nonnus was very familiar with the Bacchae and 
often imitates it, his evidence is of special value in confirmation 
_of the above conjecture. The metre however is not satisfied 
unless we transpose Kadpeioy and épidpsuer, and read ris 68 
Gpedpoporv paotip Kadpetoy (i.e. ‘as a hunter after the Theban 
revellers on the hills, the Baxyas KaSpeia of 1. 1160) which corre- 
sponds exactly to rd codov ov Pbove’ yaipw Onpevovo. 


987. The reiteration és Spos és dpos epod’ Ypodev is in keeping 
with the excitement of the scene. A similar repetition has 
already occurred in 165, and it is a device of which Eur. is 
perhaps over-fond (see Or. 141429, Phoen. 1030 sqq., 1567 sqq., 
and esp. the’ parody in Ar. Raz. 1352—5). But Aeschylus also 
resorts to it, in some excited lines in the Persae, g81—1000. 

990. Theocr. 3, 16, viv éyvav rov epwra’ Bapds Oeds’ F pa 
heaivas pacdov eOnda¢e and Virg. Aen. 4, 365. 
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[Similis divisio Dochmiaci (Aeaivas d€ yé tivjos) Low 723, si 
Dindorfii l. vera. Fortasse in Joz 676 legendum ope ddaxpva pédela 
kai wévOuuos (libri enim pev) et in antistr. idau, rorepa, woTEp’ ena 
Seomoiva] Shilleto adv. Dindorf’s last ed. follows Hermann. 

992. ‘Let Justice advance in visible form, advance with 
sword in hand, to slay with a stroke, right through the gullet, 
the godless, the lawless, the reckless one—the earth-born 
son of Echion.’? "Exiovos réxov ynyev} is in apposition to the 
clause containing the article, otherwise the order would have 
been ynyerq réxov, cf. 981 n, 997. a@dike and mwapavopw echo the 
epithets dvopoy and dé:xov already applied to Pentheus (995). 

998. The MS has mepi Bdey’ dpya parpos te oas, the Aldine 
edition prints sepi ra answering to the three short syllables of 
Giacov in the corresponding line (978); Baky’ dpya ought 
similarly to answer to év@’ éxovor. in the strophe, and dpyia 
must therefore be pronounced as two syllables by syzzzests. 
The words parpés re oGs unless altered into yas (which once 
occurred to me, but is open to objection on account of ynyevy 
preceding), compel us to take Baxy’ as a vocative, and 
this further suggests the insertion of oa before it, instead of 
the ra of the Aldine edition. The reference in this case must 
be to the orgies of Dionysus and of Semele, as in Theocr. 26, 
6; where the Bacchanals set up three altars to Semele and 
nine to Dionysus. Hermann, who prints the line wepi ra Baxxye 
dpye as parépos, thus making it unnecessary to resort to syndzesés 
in the scansion of gpya, explains the last two words as a 
reference to Agave, who has been prominently mentioned in 
the former part of the chorus; Schéne, keeping closer to the 
MS, prints mept ra Bdxxv’ dpyia Ta parpds ds, where a long 
syllable in the strophe is answered by two short syllables in’ 
the antistrophe. But Bd«y:os is almost always used as a synonym 
of Dionysus (see zzdex); as an adj. (=Bakyetos) it is hardly ever 
found, except in Phoen. 655, Baxxtov xdpevpa. 


999. The rare singular mpamiét has already occurred in 427. 
1001.. The Ms has rdv dvixarov os xpatnowy Bia, the Aldine 
ed. rév, Schone (after Kayser) Oedv, which is metrically equivalent 


~ 
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to. the first syllable of Mawdder in 981; wav avixatov ds kparnowy 
Biav makes good sense. | 
1002. The MS has yvopav cadpova Gdvatos ampopacioros eis te 
Oedyv eu Bporelo 7 exe Gdvtros Bios, the Aldine ed. ei ra re beady, 
and some later edd. (e.g. Matthiae’s) eis rd re Oeav. The restora- 
tion of the true text appears impossible, though the manuscript 
reading cannot be far wrong as it nearly corresponds to the 
metre of the strophe. To obtain something equivalent in metre 
to mpdra viv devpas, we have only to read cadpor 4 Ovarois (with | 
Heath and Hermann); we also read Bporeiay for Bporeio (with 
Elmsley, Nauck, Paley and Wecklein); the sense would then be, 
if we invert the clauses for convenience of translation: “Tis a 
painless life to keep a temper that is mortal and which amongst 
mortal men makes no excuses with regard to things divine.’ 
For an exact equivalent to l. 982, we may propose Ovarois dmpoda- 
ciorots,in the following sense : ‘life becomes painless if we keep a 
temper befitting mortals, a temper which belongs to mortal men 
who are prompt in their obedience to things divine.” This 
emendation has, I observe, independently occurred to Wecklein 
(1879). The constr. of ddvmos Bios (sc. éore)=GAvrTov trotet Tov 
Biov, is the same as that of Bpaxyvds aidy as explained in note on 
397. Hermann, who follows the Aldine ed. in having no full 
stop before yvdpav oddpova and reads Bporeio—Bio (with © 
Scaliger), gives the following far from satisfactory rendering : 
ut invictam vi superaturus piam mentem (Bacchi sacra 
scilicet celebrantium), guae mortalibus nullo praetextu in rebus 
divinis detrectanda, ad humanamgque vitam expers malt est, 
cam habet. ‘Quid sit yvounv Bporeiay éyev docet noster Alc. 
802, ovras dé Ovnrods, Ovnra kai dpoveiv xpeav (Elmsley).* We may 
contrast with this, the loftier view of Aristotle; od ypi dé Kara 
rovs Tmapaivouvras avOpdmwa ppoveiv avOpwmov ovra ovde Ovyntra Tov 
6ynrov (e.g. Epicharmus ap. Rhed. 11 21 § 6), GAN ed’ doov évdé- 
xerat aBavarivew (Eth. N. X. 7 § 8). 
1005. The Ms has 16 codéy ov GOove (soSchéne, Kirch- 
hoff, Nauck, Wecklein).; i.e. ‘I envy not (false) wisdom,’ the 
wisdom referred to in 1. 396, r6 copéyv ov copia. Others prefer 


* Cf. rather Aesch. Pers. 820, and Pind. fr. (33), od yap &o9 Srrws 
Ta Oey Bovrevuar’ épevvdcer Bporég ppevi. Ovards & dard parpds edu. 
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Odvo,.in which case 76 copdy comes after Onpevovea and ov 
Ppbove = abdves, ‘1 delight in the unstinted quest of knowledge.’ 

1007, ra & érepa peyada pavepa ray dei is the reading of the 
MS, altered by Musgrave into qavepd 7’ ovr det (followed by 
Schéne, who however has rad”). ra & erepa peyada pavép: idvr’ 
det is proposed by Dr Thompson, in the following sense: ‘but 
those other matters are great and manifest, that one should 
ever be going in pursuit of noble ends, living day and night a 
life of piety and holiness, and honouring the gods by rejecting 
all the ordinances that are beyond the pale of justice.” This’ 
he supports by Thuc. VIII 92, iéva: émi ra mpdaypara, [ph. A. 413, 
iévan ért pnxdvas, and a passage from Plato (where however the 
phrase occurs passim) oi Sedo ovk eéhovow iévat emt rd Kad- 
hudy Te kal jdtov, Protag. 360 A. This suggestion-I formerly ac- 
cepted ; (except that for ra & I adopted rad’, which is required, 
if we retain the manuscript reading dOove, 1005). A simpler 
construction is, however, obtained by accepting Wecklein’s 
emendation dyorra (frag. 671, eis TO cadpov ém dpetny 7 ayor 
épws). The sense of rdd° érepa—Piov is further explained in the 
two following clauses, as in 424-6, where as here 'the acc. c. inf. 
is used. As the sentiment is a-general one, the participles are 
masc. in spite of the preceding fem. A@npevovca*. 


1009. evayotyt evoeBetv] Theocr. 26, 30 (on the doom of 
Pentheus), advros evayéounw kal evayéecow ddouw. For ta é&o 
vopina Slkas, cf. 331, Oupate rav vopav, and 896 ; also Androm. 787. 

1017. Dionysus is here called upon to appear in one or other 
of his favourite transformations, either as a bull (cf. note on 
TavpoKkepav Gedv, 100, and passages there quoted), or as a serpent 
like the hundred-headed hydra, or lastly as alion. In reference | 
to these transformations, the god is elsewhere called atoAcpopdos 
(Orph. hymn 50), dddompdoaddos (Nonnus 14, 170), pupidpopdos 
(Anth. Pal. 1x 524, 13); cf. Homeric hymn VII 45 (on Dionysus 
and the Tyrrhenian pirates), 6 & dpa ape A€ov yerer. évdobs unos 
Oewvos én” dkpotarns péeya & €Bpaxev, ev § dpa péoon apkrop éeroinaey 
Aagtavxyeva, onuata daivev. It is highly probable that by the 
‘lion’ in these passages a panther is really meant, for that is the 
animal usually represented in works of ancient art referring to 


° & 


* See Supplementary Note. 
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Dionysus; as may be seen in the two representations of the 
doom of Pentheus in this volume (e.g. on p. 68). | 

For mupipdéyov épacba déwr cf. Milton’s P. L. 4, 399—402, 
where in the account of the transformations of Satan into a lion, 
a tiger, a toad, and a serpent, the first is described in the 
words :—about them round A lion now he stalks with fiery 
glare. The resemblance may of course be accidental, but 
Milton was a careful student of Euripides and may possibly 
have been thinking of the present passage. 

Mr Tyrrell brackets dpaxov, and thereby places between the 
definite references to the ‘bull’ and ‘lion’ a vague allusion to 
‘some many-headed monster,’ a collocation which strikes one as 
particularly improbable. 

For Aéwy, cf. Hor. Carm. 2, 19, 23, Rhoetum retorsisté leonis 
unguibus horribiligue mala, also Nonnus, 40, 43—60, dvri Avalov 
mopdahw aiodovwroy émaicgovra Kixydve’ pawopévov dé déovtos 
emelyouat avxéva Téuvew, kat Opacdy dvti Aéovtos Spi SaowANTa 
Soxevo, and the following lines; where his transformation into a 
bear, a boar, a bull, and even into fire and water, are given in 
full detail, in an account of his contest with king Deriades. 

1020. The Ms has @npaypora, the Ald. ed. @npaypéra, Schone, 
Onjp’ aypodora, Nan Onpaypeira (gen.?), while Kirchhoff says, 

‘ralim 649 aypevtay.” Mr Tyrrell with much probability suggests 
the insertion of 6}p, which might easily have dropt out before 
‘the following word; this is supported by the preceding reference 
to the various transformations in which the god was expected to 
appear, and by the contrast thus brought out between the 6np 
(Dionysus) and Pentheus the huntsman of the Bacchanals. 
Paley considers yehovrt rpocee a ‘gloss’ on some such word as 
yedoyv, and proposes the following dochmiacs as satisfying the 
sense and the metre;'i@, & Bakyxe, Onp dypetray Bakxav | yedav 
mepiBare Bpoxor Oavdowpor | és dyédav mecovra Tav pavadorv. We 
should thus be able to take Oavac.oy naturally with Bpoyoy, cf. 
Aesch. Suppl. 788, nopripov Bpoxyov.—I cannot understand @npa- 
ypevta Baxxyav (Nauck) if it is taken as Dor. gen.; it is possibly 
meant for a voc.; but if so, the last syllable would be short.— 
awecovra is the reading of the MS and may be understood as acc. 


* The second line, however, is metrically unsatisfactory. 
SB : | 14 
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after-the general sense of wepiBadke Bpoxov=aiper, Matthiae (or 
Goce, Hermann). ‘Cf. Aesch. Pers. 914, éovddrra, and Choeph. 
411, Soph. £7. 480, Ar. Av. 47’ (R. Shilleto). 

1026, d%deos] We should naturally expect a genitive after 
yaia, which seems rather bald if left standing by itself. Hence 
Elmsley, who holds that, if the text is sound, the order is, os 
dpeos ev yaig Zometpe Td ynyevés Spdxovros Gépos, ‘who in the land 
of the serpent sowed the dragon’s earth-born crop,’ proposes 
“Apeos év yaia, comparing Aesch. S. C. 7. 105, mpoddécets, madai- 
xOevApns, trav tedv yav; also Phoen. 661 Spakwv "Apeos (which 
however would be rather in favour of making "Apeos genitive 
' after dpdkovros), and 2b. 941, Kddy@ madadv “Apeos €k pyvidror, 
Os ynyevet Spakortt timwpet dovov. Paley and others (comparing 
gvot Kdmposr) take Spdkxovros Speos together, and consider the 
combination to be all the more admissible on the ground that 
dpaxov was originally a participial epithet of the snake. yévos 
pev 6 opts, eidos dé 6 Spaxwy, Schol. on Ovest. 479. 

1028. xpyorotor SotvAots cupdhopd rd Seomordy is also found in 
Med. 54, where it is followed by the words, xaxés rirvoyra xat 
ppevar avOanrera. ta Seomorer, standing by itself, is vague, and 
requires some such expression as that in the Medea, to help it 
out; hence it is not improbable that the line is an interpolation. 
There is no difficulty in the ending dAX’ pas, standing by itself, 
as may be seen by comparing Hec, 842, Or. 1023, Ar. Ach. 956, 
402, 408 (where Euripides, in reply to the words dA advvaror, 
gives the answer GAN’ 6pos). ' 

1031, Probably a dochmiac line; the metre may be restored 
by printing either Oeds ot (with Schéne) or repeating Oeds (with 
Hermann). 1034—5, dochmiacs; eva is fem. sing. 

1036. The conclusion of the line is lost, unless we suppose it 
is intentionally cut short by the excited protest of the chorus. 
The drift of the messenger’s remark is that the women of the 
chorus need not exult over the death of Pentheus, as though 
Thebes could boast no men beside zm, to make slaves of 
them, now that the king himself was dead. Cf. Soph. O. C. 917, 
kai por TOAW Kévavdpov 4 dSovAny twa Boas elvan Kap icov ro - 
pyoevi. 1038. epov= uot, power, authority, ‘over me.’ 1039. 
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em’ éeipyaopévors, ‘we must forgive thee; save, it is not noble, Ye 
dames, to joy o’er ills past all repair.’ Aesch. Ag. 1379, Soph. 
Al. 377. | 

1043, At this point begins the second Messenger’s speech, 
one of the most brilliant pieces of narrative in all extant Greek .. 
poetry. Its opening portion has before now been referred to as 

a ‘description of scenery disclosing a deep feeling for nature’ 

(Humboldt’s Cosmos 11 note 12); it will be observed, however, 
that the element of the picturesque is confined to a line and a 
half, Av & &yxos audixpnuvov Bdace SudBpoxor, weveacr cvokiatov 
(1051). But as a vigorous and rapid narrative, displaying great 
powers of clear and graphic description, it would be hard to find 
its rival. See further in Jztrod. § 5. 

1043. Qepamvas, ‘homesteads’; avA@ves, oraduoi (Hesychius). 
So also in Tro. 213, tav é€y@icray Oepamvay “Edévas, Herc. F. 370, 
Invades Oepdrva. It was also the name of a place in Boeotia, 
mentioned in Strabo IX 409 A, (of the parts about the Asopus,) 
év 6€ TH OnBaiwr ecioi kai ai Geparvat kai Oo Tevpeoods,—in Miiller 
and Grove’s Ancient Atlas it is doubtfully placed not far from 
the road from Thebes towards the pass of Phyle and near a 
small northern tributary of the Asopus, along which a route is 
marked leading across the Asopus and ascending a southern 
tributary of the stream, and thus reaching a ‘little rocky table 
height overlooking the river,’ which is identified by Leake with 
Scolus; it was near this last place, according to Strabo (p. 408), 
that Pentheus met his doom. There were other places named 
Therapne (e.g. in Laconia), and some prefer considering it to be 
a name of a place here; but it may be remarked that there is no: 
authority for such a place in Boeotia except the passage of 
Strabo, who may be thinking of the very passage before us; if 
however we take it as the name of the place, ryade OnBailas 
x9oves becomes superfluous, as the rustic messenger cannot be 
supposed to be anxious to prevent the Asiatic women, whom he 
is addressing, from supposing that he could possibly mean a 
‘place in any other part of Greece, such as Laconia. 

1044, e€Bypev pods] so in Herc. F. 82, yaias ope av éxBaiper, 
Sallust Jug. 110, 8, flumen non egrediar, Liv. [il 57, lo, preus-- 
guam urbem egrederentur, Tac. Ann. 1 51, evasere stlvas. 
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1048. ompdv tlopev vdros] ‘we halted in a grassy glade,’ 
described as a e’Aemos vary in 1084. ‘The lower region of 
Cithaeron here [i.e. above Plataea] consists, partly of . steep 
swelling banks, covered with green. turf of a richness and smooth- 
ness such as I scarcely recollect having observed in any other 
district of rugged Greece, or with dense masses of pine forest; 
partly of rocky dells, fringed with brushwood or stunted oaks’ 
(Col. Mure’s Zour in Greece 1 264). Doubtless many a spot 
might be found on the slopes of Cithaeron corresponding with 
sufficient closeness to the scene described by, Euripides; the 
writer just quoted, after translating the first ten lines of this 
- speech, adds: ‘here we have as graphic a description as can 
be desired of the site of the little village of Kokla, immediately 
above the ruins of Plataea, in the centre of an open bank of 
smooth green turf, overhung with pine forest,’ ~. s. p. 266. The 
legendary scene of the doom of Pentheus was, however, more to 
the East, in the lonelier parts of the mountain-side; according 
to Strabo, above quoted, at Scolus. 

1049. Ta & wodav...cal yAdoons dro. 

‘With noiseless footfall and with silent tongues, 

That we might see, unseen the while ourselves.’ 
Instead of cai, we might have expected a repetition of ra re. 
1051. ‘There was a rock-girt glen, with rivulets watered, 

With stone-pines over-shadowed.’ Cf. Seneca Ocedifi fragm. 
12—18, zb0 zbo qua pracrupta protendit tuga meus Ctthaeron... 
gua per obscurum nemus stluamque opacae vallis instinclas deo 
égit sorores mater et gaudens malo vibrante fixum praetulit 
thyrso caput, id. Oedipus 543, est procul ab urbe lucus tlicibus 
niger, Dircaea circa vallis trriguae loca; and, for Ovid’s 
description of the scene, Jet. Ill 707, monte fere medio est, 
cingentibus ultima stlvis, purus ab arboribus spectabilis 
undigue campus. ; 

1052. ovokidtov] lit. ‘thick-shading,’ with no acc.’ actually 
expressed. The participle is thus virtually equivalent to an 
adjective, just as we find uwmbrans for umbrosus. in Seneca, 
Herc. furens 722, ingens domus umbrante luco tegitur.—Mr 
Paley well contrasts the ‘spiry pyramical outline of the silver- 
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fir’ (€kdrn) with the ‘wide and dense crown’ formed by the 
spreading boughs of the stone-pine (arevKn). 

The pines of Cithaeron are often mentioned by travellers ; 
e.g. Leake’s Northern Greece 11 369 (after indicating the probable 
site of Scolus), ‘we soon afterwards’ (while still ascending the 
steep side of Cithaeron) ‘enter a ravine between two ridges of 
the mountain, answering exactly to the description given by Euri. 
pides...except that the pine-forests do not now extend below the 
higher parts of the mountain.’ With the description of natural 
scenery in the text, we may compare part of fragm. 1068, (of 
Laconia) moAAny pev Gporov, éxmoveivy 8 ov padiov’ Koihn yap dpece 
mepidpopos tpaxeid te SvaeicBoros dé rodepiots..., (of Messenia) : 
ka\Aikaprov...karappuTov Te pupioot vapact. This passage was 
probably in the mind of the Scholiast on Hephaest. p. 87. 32, Pauw, 
who quotes the present line, 78 dyxos UY IRAn NOY, Opece mrepidpopov. 
Cf. Ar. Thesm. 995 ff., aug dé gol xrumetrar Kibaipdvios 7x, 
pedappudAd 7 épn ddokia Kat varrat Bopper Bpépovrat. 

1055. Kioo@ kopritnv, proleptic, ‘were garlanding sean A 
faded thyrsus till it curled with ivy,’ fragm. 202, évdov dé Aadrapots 
Bovkodov...KowavTa ktoo@ ordXov eviov Oeod. 

1056. Madvig, adv. \ 235, writes: ‘mira comparatio Bac- 
charum cum pullis iugum relinquentibus (et labore fessis); et 
quo pertinet in hac comparatione iugi (veri) cognomen zroukida? 
scribendum ai & éumdéxovear moid ws wador Cvya, hoc est 
‘multiplices variosque serentes ordines.’ But a troop of. young 
colts let loose from the yoke, might be fresh and frisky enough 
to warrant the simile in the text, and the text is defended by 
Or. 45, mda Spopaios, wHAvs @s amo Cvyod. rotkida is only an 
ornamental epithet, as in dppara mouida xadk@, often found in 
Homer, JZ. 4, 226; 10, 322, 393, and (without yahk@) 5, 239; 13, 
5373 14, 4313 10, 501, mouxidou éx Si¢poro. An Epic usage need 
not surprise us in an dyyéAov prots. 

1060, The MS has Sco: vdOr, and Henry Stephens’ fraudu- 
lent statement that he found écov and poéwy in his pretended 
“Italian MSS” has led critics astray and suggested a num- 
ber of emendations founded on the supposition .that there 
was real authority for those readings. Mr Tyrrell has done 
good service by restoring the reading of the only existing 
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MS and proposing the emendation éccov for dco, pointing out 
that the same copyist has seven times in this play made the 
same mistake of writing o for oo, or vy for vv. His emendation 
presupposes that ocowodwv was mis-written for occowvobwv. For 
the use of the word vd0os, he quotes Nonnus 46, 207, where | 
Pentheus says: pndé Sapqvar BaccapiSor redv via vé0as mardé- 
pyow édons, and compares mAaortaios Paxxetaoe (218), to which 
I may add from the same speech of Pentheus, mpopaciw per 
as 54 Mawadas Ovooxdovs (224). Provisionally, I accept this, 
with a slight preference however in favour of doco. vodwr, as 
being a more frequent form than gccow, and a more euphonious 
combination than that given by the concurrence of the double », 
which might cause a slight difficulty in the delivery of the pas- 
sage.—There is much however in favour of dzrou poder (hoprixoy 
épxnoews eidos Schol. on Ar. Eg. 697). It makes fair sense and 
keeps nearer to the MS than most of the emendations. 

1064. On the silver-fir, a characteristic tree of Cithaeron, cf. 
note on 38. At Corinth, Pausanias was shewn two rude images 
of Dionysus, gilded all over except the face, which was dyed 
red: these, he was assured, were made at the command of an 
oracle, from the wood of the tree which Pentheus climbed when 
he went to spy out the Maenads (111 2. $ 6, 7). 

1065. kariyev, iyev, Hyev] ‘He caught by the tip a soaring 
branch of fir, And tugged it. down, down, down, to the dark 
ground. In Greek where the sense of a compound verb has 
to be given afresh, it is often only the simple verb that is 
actually repeated (ec. 168, dmwrécar’ w@décar, Med. 1252). 
The repetition of yer where we should probably prefer to 
repeat the preposition, well expresses (as already remarked by 
Reiske and Paley) the successive efforts to bend the branch 
down to the earth; so in Nonnus 46, 152, xopupBov xepi 
méCov eis méSov eis wédov etdxe. Cf. Christus patiens 660, ovpayo- 
dpop@ Eir@ ainyoy, Hyov, Wyov «is akpov rédos, where . soupayo: 
Spon and dkpov have been apparently suggested by ovpdvov 
dkpov in 1064. © 

Fronto de eloguentia, p. 148 Naber (thinking apparently of 
this scene, as represented by some such rendering, as that of 
Attius\), guzn erige te et extolle, et tortores tstos, gut te ut 
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abretem aut alnum proceram tncurvant et ad chamaetorta 
detrahunt, vatido cacumine excute (Ribbeck on Attius Bacchae 
XIX, quoted on 982). | 

1066. On kvxdovTo, cf. note on 767, vivravto.—’ E’en like 
a bow it bent, or rounded wheel, When peg and cord mark 
out its curvéd disk.’ The ropvos is an instrument used to mark 
out a circumference by means of a string, with one end made 
fast at a centre, and a piece of chalk or lead at the other. The 
passage refers to the gradual process by which the circum- 
ference is described. It is important to notice the present 
participle ypapduevos, as this allows us to conceive of only an 
arc of the whole circumference being marked out on the wood 
of the future wheel; the tip of the lofty branch is brought 
down not to the roots of the tree, but to the ground at some 
distance from the stem. In a fragment, however, of the 
Theseus, 385, an unlettered slave describes the shape of © in 
the lines, kikANos tis @s Topvoiow ekpeTpovpevos, ovtos 8 yer 
anpeioy ev perm cades, where the present participle appears to 
be somewhat loosely used. Mr Tyrrell in a long, but par- 
ticularly serviceable, note has collected passages bearing on the 
meaning of topvos (Cycl. 661, ropvev’ Axe, Hdt. IV 36 and Plat. 
Phil. 51 C); to these may be added Plat. Crztzas, 113 D, duo pév 
ys Oaddrrns dé rpets (rpoxods) oioy ropvedvwy ek péons THs 
vnoov, Tim. 33 B, 616 Kai odaipoeidés, ek pecov mavTn mpos 
Tas TedeuTas tcov Ameyov, KuKAoTEpes avTO eropvedoato, Aristot. 
de mundo p. 391 & 22, rov d€ cipmavros ovpavod Te Kal Kompou 
aodaipoedovs ovros Kai Kuwovpevov...evdehexas, Ovo adkivnta é& 
dvayxns €oTl onpeta xaraytikpd) adAnAwY, Kabarep Tis ev TOpY@ 
(a lathe-chisel, here and below) xuxdodopoupéerns odaipas, and 
Aesch. fragm. 54, BouBuxes ropvov kayatos. Also, Theognis 805, 
ropvov Kat ordOuns Kal yropovos avdpa Oewpov, Plat. Phzl. 568, 
where it is mentioned, with the xavev, diaBnrns and orabun, 
among the tools of the builder’s art in general and of EvAoupyixy 
in particular. Hesychius has rdpvos’ épyadeiov rexrovkoyv @ Ta 
oTpcyyvAa oynpara teptypapovew (in Bliimner’s Technologze i 
232, a reference is further given to ‘Dionys. Perieg. 157 and 
Eust. ad h. 1”). For acc. after ypapopevos, cf. 746. 
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édxex (corrected into €dxy) Spdpoy is the reading of the Ms, 
which is altered by Reiske into éAckodpouov (accepted by 
Dindorf and Nauck) and into éAkédpopov by Scaliger, who is 
followed by Tyrrell. The former of these compounds finds its 
parallel in such words as EXtkoBrehapos (Hes.), éAckoBoorpuxos 
(Ar.), and Aika (Iliad), and it actually occurs in Orph. H. 8, Io; 
the formation of the latter, of the actual use of which there is 
no example, is supported by éAxexirwv, often used in the Iliad 
(e.g. 13, 685); and both of these epithets, supported as they 
are by Epic analogies, may be defended on the ground that in 
messengers’ speeches an Epic colouring is quite in place. The 
author of the Christus patiens in the line already cited has the 
epithet ovpavodpouem, which was suggested to him partly by ovpa- 
yov in |. 1064, and partly possibly (as Mr Tyrrell suggests) by 
some compound epithet of the same formation in the present 
line. The main objection to €Axe: dpdpuov is, that accepting it 
involves taking #ore with a finite verb (this use being chiefly 
Epic), and that, even so, the verb applies to the wheel alone and 
not to the bow. The only instance I can find in Tragedy is Soph. 
Trach. 112, dot daxapavros 7) Norov 7) Bopéa Tis KUpara...tdy, ote. 

For similar comparisons in Euripides, suggested by various 
forms of handicraft, cf. Wzpp. 468 (kavdv), Cycl. 460 (rpvzavov), 
and fragm. Lyrechth., 362, 12, dppos movnpos womep ev EvA@ 
Tayeis. 

The latest suggestion as to the interpretation of the passage 
is that made by Mr E. S. Robertson in Hermathena Il p. 387, 
where the instrument referred to 1s understood to be probably a 
lathe of the kind still in use in the North-west provinces of 
India, the working of which he describes as follows: A stout 
pole of some elastic wood is fixed into the wall, so as to project 
at right angles, with its thinner end free. To this end is at- 
tached a string, which is brought down and fastened to a pin 
in the drum of the lathe. The workman then attaches the 
block of timber which is to be turned into a wheel; and he 
drags this round...until the string is coiled round the drum 
as many times as it will go. This of course bends down the 
pole, which is the process described by kvxdodro...His sug- 
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gestion is that the simile in the text is taken from the slow 
bending of the pole in the process of coiling the string. 


1068. ws] An Epic and Ionic use, not frequent in Tragedy. 
Aesch. Ag. 930, ef mavta & ws mpacoomer, Soph. O. C. 1242, 
@s tTis...@¢ kat (chor.), Eur. £7. 155, oia O€ tTus...os oé (chor.). 
Mr Tyrrell however prefers ws, taking it as equivalent to dre, 
but this would give us a somewhat straggling sentence. 


KAe@v’...teapmrev| cf Sims 6 mervokauntns, Pausan. II I § 4, 6 
Anoris Sines NapBavopevos mirvav Hyev és Td Katw ohas’ érocev 
Sé payn Kpatnoeey, ar avtrav dyoas adjkxev av ra Sévdpa avo 
péeper Oa. | 

1072. ‘Gently, for fear the steed should throw his rider,’ 
dvaxarioee, which is strictly applicable to a horse rearing and 
throwing off his rider (//zpf. 1232, Rhes. 786), is here meta- 
phorically applied to the tree on which Pentheus was seated. 
The same metaphor is kept up in 1074, veéros and 1107, rov 
adpBarny. 

1073. ‘It slowly rose aloft to the lofty air. The epithet 
6p6n is thoroughly applicable to the earn and has already been 
applied to the SBdAdornwa (1071); but it is only by a kind of at- 
traction used of the aiéyp. Similarly, for the sake of symmetry, 
we find in Soph. £2 742, wpOov8 6 trAjpwv dpOds e& opOdv 
didpav, where Jebb quotes Phz/. 682, tcos oy trots avnp. 

1076. dcov ome Sydos yv...kal] ‘He was all but seen upon 
his lofty seat, whez...” This use of kal, for dre, is a construction 
common in the simple style of Epic poetry, as z/ra 1082, kai 
Tpos oupavov. 


1080. We may regard dpya as acc. either after riOéuevor, 
with yeAwy in apposition to it; or (better) after the single notion 
comprised in the words yeAwy tiOépevov. 


1083. ‘’Twixt heaven and earth He raised a pillar bright of 
awful flame’ Cf. swfva 972, n. 


1084. otyyoe 8’ ailyp] An undoubted instance of the omis- 
sion of the augment, which Porson endeavoured to remove 
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by the suggestion, ‘¢ranspositione lent repone, aidnp & éciya’ 
(Kidd’s ¢racts p. 190). Cf. supra 767, n. 

1084, «dAewos van] the ompov vamos of 1048; the epithet 
apparently does not occur elsewhere, but it is equivalent to 
Homer’s evAeiuwv (Od. 4, 607). The author of the Christus 
patiens, 2260, who includes this line in his cento, has dAuos 
van. This was accepted by Dindorf in his last edition. It has 
since been supported by a fragment of the JZelanippe of Eur. 
published by Blass in 1880, no. 495, 34 Nauck, eidov dé rov peév 
dpeos vAin@ PoByn KpuPGévra. 

1087. Siyveykav Kopas, ‘stared this way and that’; oddly 
enough, xdépat is immediately after used in another sense. 

1090. tjomoves...exovear are the readings of the MS. The 
former makes fair sense, lit. ‘they rushed forth, not inferior to 
any dove in swiftness, and ¢yovoa may then be taken absolutely, 
‘holding on their way, with eager runnings of feet.’ To simplity 
the constr. of ¢yovcat, j7aa0va has been proposed (by Heath), and 
as an alternative we have the obvious suggestion, rpéyouaat, or 
dpayovoa (Schéne and Hartung), supported by Chr. pat. 2015, . 
oimalt, medelas @KUTHT ovx Hoooves TodeY Spdpwar auVTovois 
dpopn pace. 

The simile was perhaps suggested by //iad 5, 778, ai de 
Batnvy tpypwoe mederdow Oya opota, cf. Soph. O. C. 1081, 
dedAaia raxvppworos medecads.—For ovvrovots Spopnpace, cf. 872 
cuvreivn Spounpa. 

1093. ‘Through the torrent-glen, O’er the rocks they leapt, 
inspired by heaven-sent madness.’ Cf. Aesch. P. V. 884, Avoons 
mvevpatt papym. Sir Thomas Wyse says, in describing the 
route from Plataea to Athens through ‘the inner foldings of 
Cithaeron,’ ‘various small torrent-beds seam the green. of the 
fir-forest, yet in vigour here. Now and then we caught sight of 
a dizzy pathway and...sundry mysterious recesses ran up the 
glens, amidst half-burnt trunks and knotted roots. Later, the 
mountain faces began to close upon each other, and to present - 
scenery, In its more forest-like character of rock and tree, for 
the legends of Oedipus and Pentheus’ (/mpresstons of Greece 
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1096. avrot...éppurrov] Cycl. 51, pio mérpov rdxa cov, Lph. 
Z. 362, dcas yeveiou yeipas éEnxovrica. 

1099. Oipoous teray..IevOéws, ordxov S¥oryHvov| The constr. of 
the gen. is the same as that illustrated in the last note. oréxov 
(Reiske’s excellent emendation for r’ dyov) Svorynvoy, is in general 
apposition to the sense of the previous sentence. Cf. 9, 30, 250, 
1232, Or. 499,727, H. F. 323, Hipp. 815 (Kiihner Gk. Gr. § 406, 6). 

1101, ‘For far aloft, beyond their eager reach, He sat, a 
poor, perplexed and helpless captive.’ Aesch. Ag. 1376, dos 
Kpelocov exmnOnparos. 

1103, ‘At last they strove by shattering (riving) oaken boughs, 
To up-tear the roots, with bars—but not of iron,” cvyKkepavvotoan, 
Archil. 79, ovykepavywOels, ‘thunder-stricken’; Cratinus ap. 
Athen. 494, rods xadioxous ouykepavvece omodav.—aciBypos is a 
‘limiting epithet’ which makes it possible to transfer pdydous 
from its primary meaning of ‘iron crowbars’ to its metaphorical 
application to the boughs of tough oak here used to prise up the 
roots of the fir tree on which Pentheus is seated. On such 
epithets see Cope on Arist. Rhez. 111 6 § 7. 

1106. épe...AaBeo8e] This combination of the singular with 
the plural imperative is also found with dye, idé, and eiwé, and 
may be explained by regarding the singular imperative as a 
stereotyped form which, owing to constant use in everyday life, 
came to be treated as an uninflected interjection. Od. 3, 475, 
maides épol, dye TnXepaye KadXirpiyas immous CevEare, Soph. Trach. 
821, 18 oiov & maides KT... Ar. Ach. 318, eimwé pow, ti pedouerOa 
Tay Aidav, 6 Snpora (Kuihner Gk, Gr. § 371, 4 a). 

1108, Agave’s fanciful description of the spy as some beast 
astride the silver-fir, is intended to lead up to the sequel where, 
in her growing frenzy, she regards the head of her own son as 
that of a lion. For 1110, cf. Hor. Carm. 3,25, 15—16. 

1113. For rhetorical effect, the name of Pentheus is reserved 
to the end of the sentence, and the pause, at so early a point as 
the end of the first foot of the line, is admirably adapted to 
express the sudden fall. Milton P. Z. 6, 912 (quoted by Jod- 
drell), Firm they might have stood, | Vet fell. 

1114. tepia] zzfra 1246, caddy To Odpa... For the ptrpa, cf. 833. 
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1120. ‘Do not, for all zy errors, slay fhy son.’ 


1124. ov8’ éredé viv] The subject of the preceding and the 
succeeding clauses here becomes the object of the short inter- 
vening sentence. 

1125—1130, Imitated by Theocritus 26, 22,’lvo & é&éppnée 
adv Gporddra péyav apov Aa€ eri yaorepa Baca, Nonnus 44, 68 
nperopov IevOnos épecoapern 700a Naip@ Kk... 

1128. ‘But the god himself lightened her handiwork’; this 
is added to shew that it was only by supernatural power that 
she was able to wrench the shoulder off the body. ‘No human 
force,’ observes Dr Joddrell, ‘unaided by artificial instruments 
can ever detach the tenacious adhesion of the sinews and 
tendons of the human body.’ 


1129, Ovid Met. 11 722, adextramgue precaniis abstulit ; 
noo tacerata est altera rapiu. 


1131, ‘Nihil ex illo emetye efficias ad Bacchas reliquas aptum. 
Scrib. émetye [sc], urgebat et incitabat’ (Madvig). The Attic 
form would of course have been 7evye, and the middle jreiyero 
would have been more natural than the active. eémeiye, ixstabat 
(Heracl. 847, Hom. Od. 22, 72, émi 8 avr@ ravres Exoper), makes 
good sense :—‘Autonoe and all the crowd Of Bacchanals pressed 


on.’ 


1132, In apposition to the sense implied in qv 8€ rac” spot 
Boy (= €Bdwv dyod), we have 6 pév orevdtov, and (by a slight change 
of construction, as in Heracl. quoted below) ai 8’ *ddratLov, 
instead of ai & ddadkagovoa. For examples of the implied subject 
split up into its component parts, and each of those parts placed 
in the nom. in apposition to that implied subject, cf. Aesch. 
P. V. 201, ordows 7 év ddAnAoLow wpobdvero, of pév OédovreEs...of 
dé rovpradw omevdovres, Soph. Azz. 260, Noyo. & ev addAnrAorow 
éppobovy kaxoi, Puda§ edeyxov dvdaxa, Eur. Heracl. 40, dvotv 
yepovrow dé orpatnyeira hvyn, eyo peév...kayxaiver...7 & av... 
ooter, Phoen. 1462, Xen. Hell. 11 2 § 3, oiuwyn...ets doru Other, 6 
erepos T@ ETEp@ mrapayyéAAwy (Kiihner Gk. G7 § 493, 2). 

1134. yvpvovvto] on the omission of the augment, see note 
on 767. For adrais épBudais, cf. 946. 
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1136. Sverpatprfe] Nonnus 43, 51, moAvorpopdadryye O€ pur 
opOtov és phaipwoer és aépa di<vya xnrjp (cf. 740). 

Philostratus, under the title Baxya:, describes a picture 
which had for its subject the revels on Cithaeron; I extract 
his account of that portion of the painting in which the death 
of Pentheus was represented (elxoves I, 18, p. 394 =790) : 


yey parr at HEV, W Tat, kal Ta ev TH Kidacpan, Baxxav Xopot Kal 
UTrowvou TET pat kal veKTap eK Bor piu» Kal ws yaraxre THY Pa@Xov n 7 
Acraivet, Kai idov, Kirtds Eprea Kal Shes dpOol Kal Ovpcor Kai dévdpa, 
olwar, pert ordgovrd. Kal 70¢ co. 7 éharn Xoeut yuvarKey dpryov éK 
Avovicov péya, wértwKe Oé Tov Tle béa droge ane Tacs Baxxacs €v 

eidee _Eovros, al dé Kal Eaivovor TO Onpapia pear np exelvn Kal ddehpat 
HT pos at Mev dmoppyyvbaa Tas xelpas, y Ge éemiom@ou TOV viov THS 
XaiTns. etzros a dy, ws Kal dhardgovow, ovTws etioy avTats To doOua. 
Awévucos 5é aires ev ev mepiwry TovTwy EornKev euTdjoas rHy maperay 
Xorov, Tov dé olorpov mpooBaxxevous Tails yuvativ' ovre 6p&ou yobv Ta 
Opwpeva, Kat ordca ixerever 6 IlevOevds, Néovros dxovew act Bpvxwueévov. 

On the death of Pentheus as a theme of ancient art, see the 
descriptions of the illustrations, printed on p. cvii ff. of the Zztrod, 

1139. ov pddvov {ritnpa] For the acc. in apposition to the 
previous sentence, cf. 1100. 

1140. Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 304, guzd? caput abscissum demens 
cum portat Agave nati infelicis stbt tum furiosa videtur. 
Agave with the head of Pentheus is a not unfrequent subject in 
works of ancient art; she is generally represented as-grasping it 
by the hair, instead of holding it aloft transfixed on the point of 
her thyrsus as in the present passage. See woodcut on p. 73. 

1144. Antzatt. p. 87, 29. yauptay’ Kat TovTo pépdovrat. Anp. 
wept Tov orepavov, Evp. Baxxats. This may be a careless refer- 
ence either to yavpoupéyn here or to yavpovpevos in 1241, or else 
some actual part of yavpiay may have been used in the lost 
portion of the play (¢zfra 1300).—Attius Bacch. fr. XVII (3), 
guanta in venando adfecta est laetitudine. 

1146. ‘Her fellow-huntsman, who had shared victorious 
A chase where tears are all the victor’s meed.’ The MS has 7 
(referring to dypas), for which Schone (after Heath) proposed 
n, referring to Agave. .He objects to the manuscript reading on 
the ground that it throws together the words roy uvepyarny aypas 
Tov KaAAinkov which ought (as he thinks) to be taken separately, 
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but it may be remarked that if we remove roy xadXinxov from 
Tov §uvepyatny aypas, we leave the latter not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished in sense from rov évyxivayov.—daxpva is acc. 


1150. ‘But sober sense, and awe of things divine, 
I deem the noblest course, and wisest too, 
For mortals who indeed that path pursue.’ 


copérarov xrijja, which is accepted by Nauck and Dindorf 
(from Orion), seems to me less intelligible than the manuscript 
reading ypjuwa.— The concluding lines of this brilliant pjow may 
strike some readers as tame by comparison with the rest of the 
speech; but we here find the same law holding good as that 
which has been observed in the speeches of the Attic Orators, 
where the part immediately defore the peroration is marked by 
‘an outburst of eloquence which in the present instance finds its 
climax in the words 7 daxpva wxndopet, while the conclusion 
itself is characterized by a calm and severe self-control (cf. note 
on Ar. &het. 111 19 § 1 in Cope’s ed.). ‘In a Greek speech,... 
wherever pity, terror, anger, or any passionate feeling is uttered 
or invited, this tumult is resolved in a final calm; and where 
such tumult has place in the peroration, it subsides before the 
last sentences of all.’ Jebb’s Aztic Orators, I p. cil. 

1153. Elmsley ingeniously suggests that the part of Agave 
as well as that of the ‘Second Messenger’ may have been 
assigned to the same actor, and that the short chorus following 
may have been introduced to give him time to change his dress. 
In any case, it is clearly a dramatic gain for the messenger to 
retire before Agave appears, as he would otherwise either be- 
come a kodov mpdcerTor, or be compelled to enter into a tedious 
dialogue with Agave, at a point in the play when the interest 
of the spectator is excited to the highest pitch. 


1157. morov “Atdav|] This is explained to mean ‘a sure 
pledge of doom,’ and as parallels Schoene quotes Ag. 1086, 
dicrvoy “Avdov (of the garment in which Agamemnon was en- 
tangled when he received his death-blow), and Soph. Azz. 1190, 
vupdetov “Avdov xotAov (of the vault in which Antigone was im- 
prisoned). But the difficulty is really in the word morév, which, 
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in such a connexion, has no parallel except Homer’s ods ai- 
wus bdeOpos, L2. 13, 773 (quoted by Mr Tyrrell). xécpov “Acdov 
might be suggested by 857; but, though this would suit rap 
Ondvyevii otoday, it is less applicable to the vdpéné with which 
it is more closely connected ; Bdxrpov “A:Sov would be less open 
to objection, as the Bacchic wand is called ktcatvou Bdxrpov 
in 363. If an adj. is preferred, mpotarov “AidSav (suggested by 
O. C. 1440) would make better sense than morov. Mr Tyrrell 
proposes émaxréy Aiday (a doom brought on one’s self). xevrpov 
“Aidov might also be proposed as not inapplicable to the raipos 
mentioned below ; the ‘ferule with fair shaft’ is in the hands 
of Pentheus a ‘fatal ox-goad’ before which the phantom form 
of the bull Dionysus advances, leading him onward to his doom 
(cf. 920). Cf. Nonnus, 14, 243, kévrwp Ovpcos, and axon. in 
Etymologicum magnum (MS Flor.) xévtops BaooapiSov. For 
mponyntnpa, Eur. fragm. 813, rupAdv...aponynripos enptnuevor. 

1161. tov KaddlviKov] sc. vuvov. H. F. 180; Pind. O29, 3; Mem. 
4,16. ‘Glorious is the triumph-song which ye have achieved, 
ending in wailing and tears; ’tis goodly sport to bathe the 
hand in the blood of a son till it drips again*,’ 1166. év Siacrpd- 
pos docos] a peculiar use of év where ovy might have been 
expected, or where no preposition need have been used. Some- 
thing like it is found in Soph. Phz/. 60, 0 év Nurais oreidartes, 
2b. 102, ev ddd@m ayew, Trach. 886 (@avarov dvicaca) év ropa 
xiOnpov (Kithner G&. Gr. § 431 p. 404). 

1168. For dpéots (used in frag. 337, ti po dpre mnudarov 
AeAnoperny opOois ;) Hermann proposes ti p’ dpobivers &; The 
Epic word 6po@dvew is found in Aesch. P. V. 200. 

1169. ‘Lo! from the mountain we bring to the hall a shoot 
but newly cut, our happy quarry.’ The mother in her frenzy 
mistakes the head of her son for a freshly-cut branch of ivy 
or vine. This passage is famous in connexion with the his- 
torical anecdote told by Plutarch, Crassus 32, 33 :-—[The Par- 
thian general] Surena sent the head and hand of Crassus to 
Hydrodes in Armenia’... (c. 33) ‘When the head of Crassus 
was brought to the door, the tables were taken away, and an 
actor of tragedies, Jason by name, a native of Tralles, chanted 


* See Supplementary Note. 
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that part of the Bacchae of Euripides which relates to Agave. 
While he was receiving applause, Sillaces, standing by the 
door of the apartment, and making a reverence, threw the head 
of Crassus before the company. The Parthians clapped their 
hands with shouts of joy, and the attendants, at the command 
of the king, made Sillaces sit down, while Jason handed over 
to one of the members of the chorus the dress of Pentheus, 
and laying hold of the head of Crassus, and putting on the 
air of a bacchant (dvaBaxyevoas), he sang these verses with 
great enthusiasm :— 

hépopev €& Opeos 

éhika veotouoyv et pedAadpa 

pakxapiay Onpav. 


This delighted all the company; and while the following 
verses were being chanted, which are a dialogue with the chorus, 


/ , er 
A. , tis épovevoer ; B. épov rd Yyépas, 


Pomaxathres [the Parthian who had killed Crassus] springing 
up (for he happened to be at the banquet), laid hold of the 
head, deeming it more appropriate for #27 to say this than for 
Jason. The king was pleased, and made Pomaxathres a 
present, according to the fashion of the country, and he gave 
Jason a talent. In such a farce (é&d6cov) as this, it is said, that 
the expedition of Crassus terminated, just like a tragedy’ (George 
Long’s transl., slightly altered). 

1180. pdkatp’ “Ayatn] Sen. fragm. Phoen. 1, Felix Agave: 
facinus horrendum manu Qua fecerat gestavit ut spolium caput 
Cruenta nati Maenas tn partes dati. If paxap’ *Ayavn is 
assigned to the chorus, we must understand the sense to be 
continued in the reply KAnfoped” ev Oracors, ‘so they call me 
amid the revellers.’ 

1185. ‘The whelp is yet young and is just blooming with a 
downy cheek beneath its crest of delicate hair.’ It is either this 
passage, or part of the description of Dionysus in 1. 235, that 
is translated by Attius Bacch. 8, et lanugo flora nunc | genas| 
demum inrigat. Nonnus 46, 201, dépxeo tadta yevera veorpexa. 
Philostratus in his account of the picture already referred to 
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(1139 n.), describes the head of Pentheus as vewrdrn kal amraAn 
THY ‘yevuv Kal TupaT) Tas KOpas. 

Gadde. is Musgrave’s conjecture for Baddest, which is intelli- 
gible in itself (=ékBadrer, @veu, ‘ putting forth, Paley), though I 
cannot find an exact parallel. For the general sense, cf. Aesch. 
S.C. T. 534, orelxes 8 tovdos dpte dia trapnidov, dpas pvovons, 
rapdvs dvréAXNovea Opié. Pindar has dévdpe (acc.) “Hadre xwpos, 
Of, 3523; | 

1192. 6 ydp dvag dypeis| ‘For the king (Dionysus) is a very 
captor,’ referring perhaps to Dionysus Zaypevs, cf. fragm. quoted 
on I. 74. 

1195. It seems unnatural to assign to the chorus this refer- 
ence to Pentheus; exultant as they are at the death of the king, 
they are not so heartless as to feel no pity for the mother who 
has unconsciously caused his death. They call her rAduoyr in 
1184, and raAawa in 1200. 

1197. wepioody weptooas| Cho. ‘booty strange.’ Ag. ‘in 
strangest wise.’ 1204, §npds depends on np (dypav). 

1205. ‘Not with the loopéd darts of Thessaly.’ Geccaddév 
yap evpnua to Sdépu (Schol. on //7zfp. 221, Geccaddy Spraxa). Or. 
1477, a@yxvdas...€v xepoiv €ywv (where the thong of the javelin, 
amentum, is used for the javelin itself). Aesch. fragm. 14, 
kal maAdTa KayxvAnta Kat xAndov Baddy, poet. ap. Ath. 534 E, 
épws Kepavvoy nykuAnpevos. “The two ends of the strap were 
tied round the shaft several times and arranged in a loop, 
through which the fingers were put (dijyxcvAwpévor, Ovid, AZez. 
12, 326, zmsertt amento digitos). At the moment of throwing 
the spear the loop was pulled violently, by means of which the 
strap, in being unwound, conveyed to the spear a rotating 
movement, similar to that of the missiles of our rifled guns” — 
(Guhl and Koner, Lzfe of the Gks. and Romans, p. 242). 

1206. devKotriXeot xetpav dxpator] a somewhat redundantly 
ornate phrase for ‘the fingers of our fair hands.’ Phoen. 1351, 
AevKoTXELs KTUTOUS xXepotv, Where the adj. logically belongs to the 
genitive, as in Aesch. Cho. 21, d&dyerp xrimos=krimos ofvs 
xetpov (Kihner, G2. Gr. § 402, 3). 


S. B. 15 
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1207. kara kopmafev xpedv kal AoyXoToLMy Spyava KTac Oat parny 5] 
Nauck, feeling the difficulty of kowma¢ew, transposes parny and 
ypedy (cf. Hipp. 978, xopratov paryy), but an easier, and, [| 
venture to think, a more conclusive correction would be to 
suppose that KdITAKOMTIOZEIN is an error of the copyist for 
Kar dxovri¢erv, KAITAKONTIZEIN. ‘Must one then hurl the dart, 
and get one armourers’ weapons, all in vain? Why we’ (in 
contrast to those who hunt with darts and lances with such 
poor success) ‘have, with the bare hand alone, captured our 
quarry and torn his limbs asunder.’ The general sense how- 
ever may simply be (as maintained in Wecklein’s review) ‘ what 
avails all the boasting in brazen weapons? Our deed has 
turned the prowess of armed men into an idle boast.’ 

1210.  xopls intensifies the idea of separation in dsehopnoaper. 
O@npos however is open to suspicion, as, if expressed at all, we 
should have expected it in the former clause (cf. however 781— 
2). xapis oidnpov r has been suggested with much probability. 
But xwpis has already been used adverbially in 1137. 

1212. TlevOeis 1° tuds tats wot ’otw 3] ‘ C’est le trait de notre 
Thyeste, s’écriant, horrible coupe dans la main :...mazs cepen- 
dant je ne vots point mon fils’ (Patin, Eur. I 261). 


1213—5. Phoen. 489, mpoodépov mipyose myxrov KAipaKeor 
mpocapBdaces. Nonnus 44, 78, od dé cvpBodra maidos *Ayains 
mnéov apistomovoio Teov mpomdpolbe pedabpov, 46, 230, mapa 
mpomuAma S€ Kddpou mute tovro Kdpnvov, eps avaOnpara vikns. 
‘The marble Zoz-head antefixa, which terminate the northern 
angles of the western pediments of the Parthenon, and are 
usual ornaments in other parts of such a building, indicate 
that Euripides has not neglected one of the most pathetic 
features of madness—its partial saneness and sense of pro- 
priety, Wordsworth’s Athens and Aitica, p. 100, where Vitr. 3, 
in cymts*capita leontna sunt scalpenda, is quoted.—For the 
custom of setting up the spoils of the chase, or the heads of 
slaughtered enemies, outside a building, cf. /p2. TZ. 73—5, && 
aiuadreayv youv gav@ exer Opvyx@para, Opvyxois & vm avrots oKUN’ 
épas nptnueva; tov KkatOavovtayv y' akpoGina Eevwor, Aesch. Ag. 
578, Geois Adcbupa radra Trois Ka ‘EdAdba Sépors émacoddevoay 
dpxaiov yavos. Eur. is probably thinking of the parts between 


* simts p. 82, 25 ed. Rose. 
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the triglyphs, the square spaces known as metopes, and usually 
adorned with images in relief, representations of (@a, which 
led to this part of the entablature being called the Caddpos. 
It has however been suggested that, owing to the reference 
to the nailing up of the head, wooden triglyphs are here meant, 
and this is all the more probable as the triglyphs were origin- 
ally ‘nothing more than vertically fluted beam-ends, while the 
metopes were the vacant spaces between, /f/. 7. 113, etco 
— tpryhvpev oro. Kevov, and Or. 1366, medevya...cedpard macradar 
umep tépeuva Awpixas te tpryAvdouvs (Miiller’s Ancient Art, 
$ 52; 3). 

1216. adAvtov Bapos| Also used by Soph., in ZZ 1140, of 
the remains of Orestes. | 

1218. In support of the perhaps unnecessary alteration 
poxdwv, for pox@av, Wecklein quotes /ph. A. 1230, Aesch. P. V. 
goo, and Soph. Az. 888, in all which passages the possessive 
genitive wovey is used in a ‘ qualitative’ sense. 

1221. tAy...dvoeupér@| ‘the trackless wood,’ a more poetic 
reading than Reiske’s dvoevperov, or Hermann’s dvoevpéras 
(an adverb like duaexAvras in Aesch. P. V. 60). 

1226. Karavdvra being virtually the passive of xaraxreivo 
(which has no aor. pass. of its own in good Greek) is naturally 
followed by Mawadov vmo.—1229. Spupois] For the oak copses 
of Mount Cithaeron, cf. 685. 

1231. [ph. 7. 520, éotw yap obras ovS axpavr’ jnKovoare.— 
1232. oypw ovk evdatpova] in apposition to Aevoow avrny (Orest. 
727) Scaliger’s excellent correction of the prosaic avrjs.—1236, 
Cf. 118. 

1240. as dv Kpenao8y| Hermann’s proposal os dykpe- 
pao; gives us the same constr. as in 1214, ws wacoadedon. CF. 
Jragm. 270 Erechth. wédrav mpos "AOnvas Trepikioow aykpepacas 
Oadapors. Hermann’s objection to the ordinary text is that ap is 
out of place, wt 2x re minime dubia, “ Mihi nondum exploratum 
est,” replies Matthiae, “ay in dubiis tantum rebus coniunctivo 
addi. supra v. 483 verba os ay oxérioy cicopa Kvédas reddere 
nolim cum Hermanno, zz, sz libet, tenebras adspiciat. nam 
qui in obscuro carcere inclusus est, tenebras adspicere debet. 


[52 
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sive ei libeat, sive non libeat. et hoc loco negare tamen poterat 
pater, quod filia petebat.” 

1251. 8%cKodov]| ‘crabbed’; the line is quoted by Stobaeus. 

1253—5. evOnpos eln...87°...8npwv dpryvgr’] ‘Oh that my son 
might be as lucky as his mother whene’er amid (a troop of) 
Theban youths he goes a hunting.’ “Quum dicit épeyy@ro, non 
épuyvarat, ipso verbi modo indicat, non esse Pentheum vena- 
tionis studiosum. itaque non opus habuit adiicere, af zlle non 
z# venatum” (Hermann). The optative is found, as here, 
dependent on an optative expressing a wish, in Aesch. Aus. 
297, €AOor...07ws yevoiro TaVS’ éuol AvTHpLos, Soph. Ajax, 522, 
yevoipay...d6mas mpoceiromer, Trach. 955, ete yévoir’...avpa, ites 
p aroxioeev, and Eur. el. 433. Eur. sometimes violates this 
rule, as in /oz, 672, €in...6s pow yéevnrat, where subj. follows the 
opt. of prayer, and in Hel. 176, wéuapevey iva AGByn (R. Shilleto). 
—-At the end of the line G@pa is redundant after év; so in /on, 
710, dua ody Baxxas. 1255. For Ocopaxety, cf. 325. 


1257. | Hed. 435, ris av...uodot, doris SuayyéAece...| Shilleto adv, 

1259. dpovijraca. [‘ when ye come to your senses,’ Plat. 
Phaedr. 231 D, @ore wos av ed dpovnaavtes Tadra Kadas exew 
nynoawto| Shilleto adv. | . 

1264-70, Cadmus begins by making trial of Agave’s out- 
ward senses: he finds that her sense of sight is becoming true 
again, as her clouded vision passes away, and the sky seems 
brighter to her than before ; he next leads her on, step by step, 
till her inward sense returns, and she is at last conscious that 
the head she is holding in her hand is that of her own son. 

1267. Kal Sumeréorepos, dyti tov duavyeotepos (Etym. Magn. 
referring to this passage). In Homer dumerns is an epithet 
applied to rivers alone (//. 16, 174; 17, 263; 21, 268 and 326; 
Od. 4, 477), ‘fed by, swollen with, rain from heaven.’ Here 
Euripides, while keeping the Homeric quantity of the second 
syllable, departs from the Homeric meaning of the word. He 
might easily have written care duahavecrepos instead. The word 
is also found in an obscure fragm. of Eur. 812, Sumer xreivat, 
and in Pes. 43, Oumern d€ ver wupoots oraGua, while Erotianus, 
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gloss. Hippocr., explains it Suavyjs kat ka@apos. (On this and 
other Homeric words apparently misused by Attic poets, 
mpobérvupvos, eumaos, audtyvos, see Shilleto in Yournal of C7. 
and S. Philology, 1¥V 315—8.) The following fragment of the 
Bacchae of Attius was supposed by Scaliger to be a careless 
rendering of the present line, XVIII (15),...splendet sacpe, ast 
idem nimbis interdum nigret.—1268. +6 wronQev, cf. 214, ws 
€NT ONTAL. 

1269—70. As the symmetry of the ortyouvOia is broken by 
Agave replying in two lines instead of one only, it has been 
proposed to strike out the second and read yryvocko S€ ros in 
the first; but it is worth while suggesting, that the exceptional 
length of her reply, which was probably delivered very slowly, 
is intended to express the gradual dawning of her slowly return- 
ing senses. 


1274. On omapta, which is to be taken with ws Aéyovor, 
see note on 264. 

1281. apycov «.t-A.] ‘Now scan it keenly and more clearly 
mark it.’ a@petv is used of earnest gaze, and thus denotes an 
advance in emphasis on the preceding synonyms, oxé wat, 
eiodewv, Aevoow. G. Curtius Gk. Etymology, book 1 § 13, has 
some interesting pages on several of the Greek words for 
‘sight, as distinguished from one another by the aid of Com- 
parative Philology. 

1283. tmpooeKévar| for the manuscript reading mpoceotkeévas, 
is also found in Ar. £cc/. 1161 ; among the other parts used in 
Attic Greek are @orypev, ciaow and eikds (see Veitch, G&A. 
Verbs). 

1285. The MS has oipwypévov, which is best corrected into 
@pwypevoy, i.e. ‘bewailed by me ere ¢Hou couldst recognise it.’ 
Musgrave (followed by Nauck) has xpaypévov, which seems less 
easy to understand. 1286. Heracl. 931, xeipas tLeoOar oder. 

1287. éy ov KaipO=dxaipws, cf. ov maAns vro, 455; Thuc. 3, 
Q5, Thy ov—repireixow, 5, 50, THY odk—é£ovclay, 7, 34, THY TOY 
KopwOiav obkért éravaywyny (Kiibner Gk. Gr. § 461, 6 @); also 
without the article, as in zfP. 196 quoted on l. 455. 

1288. 1d péAdov is acc. either ‘of respect,’ or after the transi- 
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tive sense implied in kapSta mydyp exe. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 788, 
IAiov POopas...rihous eevro=eynhicavto,—Soph. Trach. 997, 
otav p ap ov AdBav,—O. C. 583, ra SD ev peop 7) AfaTw toxers 
4 80 oddevds roin,—Eur. H. F. 709, & xpiv oe petpias amovdny 
éxew, Or. 1069, Ev pev mpdra cor poppny éxo,—lon 572, Tovro 
ka’ exer 7600s (Kiihner Gk. Gr. § 411, 4). To these may be 
added Soph. £7. 123—5, riv del tdkets otpwyay... Ayapepuvova ; 
Dem. p. 53, II, p. 366, 26, reOvnxacr déet rods Bidinmov E€vous. 


1291. Cf. 337.—1295. éepdvyre...cfeBaxxevOn, cf. 36, ef€unva. 
[ Suppl. 1001, éxBaxyevoapéva, Plato VIII Rep. 561 A, éxBaxxevO| 
Shilleto adv. 1296. dptipavOave|] Alc. g4o. 

1300. év dpOpois ovykexAnpéevov] Cf. Philostratus eikdves I § 18 
(Baxya), (after passage quoted on 1. 1139) radra pev Ta ev Te 
dpet, ta O€ eyyds TadTa, OnBat Hn Kat Kadpou oréyn kai Opivos eri 
Tn dypa kat cuvapporrovoty of mpoonkovres TOV vEKpOY, EL TH 
cobein TS Tape. At this point a line is lost containing the reply 
of Cadmus, as was first pointed out by Matthiae.—1303. ovvyipe] 
sc. 6 Oeds.—1305. drexvos dpoévev raldov] Phoen. 324, amremos 
dapéwy evkdv.—1306. 768’ epvos katrOavév0"] constr. kara cveowy, 
Troad. 740, 6 idrrat’,  mepicoa TiyunOeis TéKvor. 


1308. dvéBreh’] Elmsley’s correction for dvéB\erev, which 
would give us an anapaest in the third place, as a short vowel 
before BA is always lengthened except in the case of BdAacrave 
and its derivatives. In /fragm. 1002, To pev reOvnxe apa’ TOTO 
& dvaBdere is altered by Cobet and Nauck into at Bréere., 
which is better than dyBdéwe. The short vowel apparently 
remains short in Ar. Ves. 570, ra dé cuyxkumrov® dua BAnxXara, 
where however Shilleto would read apBAnyara, or PAnxarar 
alone. In the Tragic poets there are thirty-three instances (in 
Eur. alone twenty-four) of the short vowel being lengthened 
in compounds before BA; ten instances in which the vowel 
of the augment or of reduplication is lengthened before BA”, 
as against three in which it is left short (S. PAz/. 1311, £7. 440, 
and f/ragm. 491); twice is a short vowel lengthened before 8A in 
the middle of a word, once only left short (Aesch. Supf. 761, 
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BvBrov); lastly, the short vowel is eighteen times lengthened 
before BA in the following word, and only five times left short, 
Aesch. Suppl. 317, Soph. O. Z. 717, O. C. 972, fragm. 124, 491. 

The accurate study of the lengthening of short vowels 
before combinations of mutes and liquids in Greek Iambics 
has been much advanced by the Rev. H. E. Savage’s elaborate 
tables of statistics printed in the Memoranda of the Cambridge 
Philological Society for May 9, 1878, from which the numerical 
statements above quoted are borrowed. 

1308—9. ds ovvetxes, & Tékvov, Todpov peAabpov] cf. 392; LAH. 
Z. 57, orvAae yap olkwy eiot maides adpoeves; Pliny EA. 4, 21, 3, 
unus ex tribus liberis superest domumgue pluribus adminiculis 
paulo ante fundatam desolatus fulcit ac sustinet, Virg. Aen. 
12, 59- 

1312. Those who keep Siknvy éAduBavey are compelled to 
render it: ‘he (sc. any one who insulted me) got his deserts.’ 
This involves an interchange of dixcny AapBaverv, which is gene- 
rally used of the person.who punishes, with diknv dedovar, which 
is the corresponding term for the person punished. Another 
instance of the exceptional use is found in Hdt. 1, 115, eis 6 
eAaBe rHv Sikny. But it would seem better on the whole to 
print éAduBaves. ‘No one ever dared to insult me, while he 
saw your presence, for you were certain to exact from him the 
proper penalty’ (=dyedres AapBdvewy). Sixny ddovar is frequently 
used by Eur. in its ordinary sense, and we have already had 
it twice in this play (479, 847); again, in a recently discovered 
fragment attributed to him, dienv AayBdvew is used in the oppo- 
site meaning (papyrus edited by Weil and Blass l. 7, éxetvos et 
pev peiCov noixnké TL, ovK éuée mpoonKket NayBavery TovTwY OiKnv). 
It is therefore extremely improbable that the poet interchanged 
the two senses in the present passage. 

1315. Cf. note on 264.—1317. trav idrdtev dpipyoe] For 
the gen., cf. Hor. EZ. 1 9, 13, scribe tuc gregis hunc.—1327. [vid. 
Elmsl., aliter 4zdvom. 1063] Shilleto adv. 


1329. After this line there is a considerable /acuna in the 
MS, only one line of Agave’s speech having been preserved, and 
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the earlier part of the speech of Dionysus being also lost. This 
was first indicated by Tyrwhitt, who pointed out that the verse 
cited from the Bacchae by the scholiast in Ar. Plut. 907, «i pn 
yap tSvov daBov «is yeipas pvoos, must have been part of the 
lost speech of Agave. We gather the purport of that speech 
from two references to it in the rhetorician Apsines, Ahet. Gr. 
I p. 399 ed. Spengel (=IX p. 587 ed. Walz, where the treatise 
according to Ruhnken’s view is ascribed to Longinus), ére 
Kivnoopev éheov avTOL KaTIHYOpOdYTES EaUVT@Y. TOUTO €oTL Mev EVpELY 
kal japa Tots Tpay.LKOLs TolnTais, aueher Tapa TH EvpuTidyn 7 Tov 
TlevOéws pntnp “Ayavn dmahAayeioa THs pavias Kal yywpioaca Tov 
maida Tov éavtis Sueomacpevoy Karnyopet pev avis, eheov Se Kuvel. 
Also p. 401 Sp (=590 W), rotrov rév romov kexivnxev Evpimidns 
oikrov emt T@ IlevOet xuvioat BovAdwevos. exactoy yap avrov TeV 
peAOv 7) unTHpP ev Tals Xepot Kpatovoa kaO éxagToy avTay oikricerat 
(he also refers to Hecuba’s speech over the dead body of 
Astyanax, Zro. 807). The compiler of the Christus Patiens 
appears to have had the speech in the Ms which he used, as 
several lines are to be found in his cezto which cannot be 
traced to any of the other plays from which he borrowed, but 
which are particularly suitable to such a speech as that de- 
scribed by Apsines. Two of these were detected by Porson 
(Kida’s Tracts, p. 169), cat mes vv 4 Sdaotnvos evrAaBoupévn mpos 
otepva Goya; tiva (szc) Opnvnow tporov. George Burges, who 
made preparations towards editing the play and allowed Elms- 
ley to have access to his proposed recension of the text*,wrote 
two sets of Greek verses, of slight critical value, to fill up the 
lacuna (they may be seen in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
Sept. and Dec. 1832). A partial endeavour to restore the loss 
was afterwards made by Hartung, Luripides Restitutus 11 (1844) 
p- 556; but it was reserved for Kirchhoff to found, on a careful 
examination of the Christus Patiens, a more systematic restora- 
tion of the lost portion (Phzlologus (1853) 8, 78—93). In the 
34 more or less complete verses which he prints, there is much 
that can hardly have been written by Euripides, and one of his 
fragmentary lines from the Chr. Pat. 1473, racay npareperny, 
cannot have belonged to this portion of the play as it is obvi- 


* See p. 265—7. 
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ously borrowed from 1. 1135, waca © nyarepern. His restoration 
has been judiciously revised (with considerable retrenchments) 
by Wecklein in his recent edition (1879). Wecklein’s first line 
(which is not accepted by Kirchhoff) is taken from a passage in 
Lucian, Pzscator § 2 (first pointed out by Musgrave), but it does 
not necessarily refer to the Bacchae, and is quite as applicable to 
the fate of Orpheus as to that of Pentheus: kal pny dpiorov nv 
xadarep Tia IevOéa ) Oppéa Aakiorov ev TéeTpatoty evpécOat 
fhopov. 


1330. The mutilated remainder of Dionysus’ speech begins 
with ‘a prophecy of the transformation of Cadmus and Harmonia 
into serpents. In another play, Eur. actually represented on the 
stage the commencement of the change, as is shewn by the 
following somewhat ludicrous lines, /fragm. 922, otpo., Spaxwv 
por yiyverat TO Y Tusov’ TeKvov, mepuTAdKnOt TE owwg@ Tarp. 
Cf. Ovid Met. 4, 584, me tange manumgque acctpe dum manus 
est, dum non totum occupat anguis, and Milton P. L. 9, 505, 
never since of serpent kind Lovelier, not those that in Illyria 
changed, Hermione (sic) and Cadmus. 

The close of Philostratus’ description of the picture of the 
revels in Cithaeron (eixdves 1 § 18, already quoted in part on 
1139) shews that he had in mind the above fragment, as well as 
the lost line restored above from the Schol. on Ar., ef pn yap 
icov €AaBov eis yetpas pvoos. 

48 ‘Ayah mepiBadhewy pev TOV vidv pune, Ouyetv 6é oKvel. poo pe- 
PALKT OU & abr h TO TOU Wa.oos alua TO pev €$ xetpas, TO 0€ és Taperay, TO 0€ 
és TQ yuma Tod pagod. 7 6é “Appovia, Kal 0 Kadpos elot wév, GAN ovx, 
olrep joav, SpaxovTe yap non eK pnpov ylyvovrat, Kat doXris avrovs i) 
eXel, ppovdor 7ddes, ppovdot yNourol, kal 7 perapohy Tov eidous epmet dive. 


ot dé EKTAHTTOVT AL Kal meptBaovowy &AAHAOvS, otov SURE OFTSS Ta Nova 
TOU TWUATOS, Ws EKElva youv avToUs uN Pvyot. 


1333. éxov 8 porxev| First explained by Musgrave, who 
quoted the following passage of the tym. Magun., BovOon’ modus 
"TAAvpidos’ elpnrar ort Kadpmos eri Boav Cevyous €k OnBav rayéws 
(sc. Gods) eis TAAvptxovs mapayevopuevos extice moduv. The legen- 
dary city founded by Cadmus is still called Budua (in Dalmatia 
near Montenegro). | 
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1334. BapBdpeyv, sc. the tribe of Exchelezs. On the legend of 
Cadmus, so far as referred to in the latter part of this play, cf. 
Apollodorus III 5, 4,0 dé Kadmos pera “Appovias OnBas ékdAurdy 
mpos ’Eyyedéas mapayiverat. rtovrots 5€ vo “IAdupidy modepov- 
pevois, 6 beds éxpnoevy “TAAvpt@v kparnoev, €ay nyenova Kadpov 
kal ‘Appoviay éyaou' of b€ metaOevres motovvra Kara "IAdupiav 
nyeuovas TovTovs Kat KpaTovat Kat Baotheves Kadmos “TAAvpiar .. 
avis 5é pera ‘Appovias eis Spaxovra peraBadov eis "HAvotov mediov 
vmo Atos e€emenppOnoav.—1336. The plundering of the shrine of 
Delphi, which was fated to bring destruction on the plunderers, 
is referred to in Herod. 9, 41, gore Aoytov ws ypewv eats Tlépoas 
dmtkowevous es THY “EAAaba Stapmdcat TO ipov rd ev AeAdoton, pera 
dé thy Staprayny drodkécOa mavtas...rovrov & eywye Tov xpnopor, 
Tov Mapddmos eime és Tlépoas exeuv, és IAAupiovs re kal Tov ’Eyye- 
A€wy oTparoy oida memounpévov, GAN ovk es Tépoas. 

1341—3. «i cwdpovelv éyvw0’...evdayovotr av] As the protasis 
contains ef with the aor. indic., the indicative aor. or impf. with 
ay would have been the normal construction ; accordingly it has 
been proposed to read evdamoveir av. This alteration however 
cannot be regarded as certain; the optative refers to the 
future, and means, ‘ Still for all that, if you have the son of Zeus 
for your ally, you may yet be happy.’ In other words, instead 
of using the impf. indic., which would have rudely told Agave 
that under certain circumstances she might have been happy, 
but is zof, the god shews himself not a Oeds Seworaros alone, 
but also #ri@raros (861), by referring to a future possibility of 
her being restored to happiness. Two conditional sentences, 
the first referring to the past and the second to the future, are 
here condensed into one, which may be expanded as follows: 
el S€ awdpoveiy eyvor, or ovK nOédrcTeE, TOV Atos yovoy cUppaxov 
av elyer, ef O exyouré vw idrov, evdaovoir av. In the text, the 
apodosts of the first is suppressed, and the true frofasis of the 
second is expressed in the participle cexrnpeévor. 

fexemplis ab Hermanno laudatis adde sis Soph. Eéectr. 
797—8, Twohdav ay iKots, & Ev, d&os Tuxeiv, el THD Cravoas 
Ths tmokvyAwooou Bons. Plat. Phaedr. 251 A, xai ef pn Sedlee 
Thy ths opodpa pavias So€av, Odor av ws dyadpati kal Oe@ Trois 
maduxois. ubi nollem editores nuperi monstrum illud, sane in 
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libris paucis inventum, recepissent (dedvez plusperfectum est 
indicativi, dedveimy ad notissimum librariorum errorem refertur, 
n post «s temere irrepente). ceterum miror Hermannum, qui 
rectissime de reliquis disputavit, non hoc loco item optativum 
retinuisse. vult enim Bacchus id ostendere, posse etiam nunc 
Thebanos felicitate frui. quid sibi voluerit Matthiae parum 
intelligo. de Latinis cf. Plaut. J/z/. Glor. Iv 8, 46, ‘etsi ita 
sententia essez, tibi servire mavelim, cuius loci vim perspexit 
Lindemann] Shilleto adv. 1347. Cf. 1298. : 

1345. Sere] This is one of the three passages in the Greek 
drama, where editors follow Elmsley in admitting forms of the 
pluperfect with a short penultimate in the frst or second person 
plural. The others are Ar. Lys. 1098, Sewa xa ’remdvOepes, and 
Soph. O. Z. 1232, 7denev, where there is no difficulty in retaining 
the reading of the MSS, 7deqev. In the present instance, ndere 
is an emendation, but it makes better sense than the manuscript 
reading eidere. See G. Curtius, Ox the Greek Verb, p. 432 of 
‘translation by Wilkins and England. 

1348. mpémet...0dx dporoto-Oar| Zyperbaton for ov mpémret, other- 
wise py might have been expected. [vid. Thucyd. vi 16] 
Shilleto adv. Cf Alc. 682, Hel. 1448. 

1350. SéSoxrav...tArjpoves puyat| An Attic instance of what 
is called the schema Pindaricum (Pind. OZ X 6, apxai Adyev 
redrerat, Pyth. X ult. xetrae kvBepvacies, and fragm. 45 Badrera 
...poBat. ayeiras oppai,....xopoi). In Attic Greek, the use of 
the singular verb with the plural or dual subject is generally 
confined to the verbs etva: and yiyveoOa (e.g. Soph. Trach. 520, 
Hv...kKNipakes, Eur. Lon, 1146, evnv...spai, Plato Symp. 118 B yi- 
yrera, Rep. 363 A, ylyynra...,—also in Gorg. 500D and Ar. Ves. 
58, eore followed by dual). Cf. Plato Theaet. 173 D, omovdai & 
ETALPELOY...KaL GUVodoL Kat Seirva Kal cuv avAnTpiot Kap0L OVSE Gvap 
mparrewy mpocicrata avrois. In almost all the above examples, 
as here, the verb stands first. In the present instance the 
singular is probably used because of the awkwardness of the 
circumlocution Jdedoypévar eioly, especially as tAjpoves puyal is 
virtually equivalent to a singular in sense. As additional 
examples in lyrical passages, we have Hel. 1358, péya rou 
duvarat...crodides «.7.A. and Phoen. 349, éovyabn cas Exodar (so one 
MS) vwipdas. Cf. Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, S§ 333, 335. 
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1358. Jon 992, aTOLOV TL poppers oxy €youcay aypias. , 

1361. tov katarBarnv “Axépovta] ‘The nether Acheron,’ the ' 
river descending to the under-world, explained in L. and S. 
‘that to which one descends.’ But in the Odyss. 13, 110 we 
have the gates 6y which men descend from the land into the 
sea called Oipat...caraBarat dvOpdmoiou—The river Acheron in 
Thesprotia, after rushing through a deep, dark, chasm, passed 
into the sea through the Acherusia palus, which has now almost 
vanished ; the stream did not disappear underground like some 
of the rivers of Greece, yet it was supposed to be in communi- 
cation with the under-world; thus, Pluto under the name of 
Aidoneus was said to have once reigned in that region (Pausan. 
Att. 17), and on its banks there was an oracle which was 
consulted by evoking the dead, vexvoyavretov (Hdt. 5, 92). The 
gloomy gorge of the river, and the malaria said to be still 
prevailing in the neighbouring plain of Phandr¢z (Cramer’s 
Greece 1 112), would naturally account for the ancient supersti- 
tion which thus connected the stream of Acheron with the realm 
of the dead. 

1365. The MS has opus dmas kndqva wodtoxpas KUKvos, Which 
is retained by Nauck and by Hermann, who places a comma 
before and after kndjva; Musgrave however alters modsoypws 
into moAtdypov, which is adopted by Dindorf, as zoAwypws seems 
more applicable to the aged Cadmus than to Agave; we thus 
get, instead of three nominatives to one acc., two of each in 
pairs, dps kixvos and kndjva wodtdxpor. For xypjva cf. Tro. 
IQI, ypavs xndyv; for wodwoxpws, Herc. F. 110, odds dps, 692, 
KUKVOs ws yépwv doddos modLay ex yevvov. Similarly in £2. 153, 
Electra lamenting her father compares herself to a swan, which 
matépa pidrarov xadei ddAdpevoy Sodio: Bpdyav Epxeow. 

Swans, as well as storks, were regarded by the ancients as 
notable for their affection toward their parents, Cic. de fin. 11 33 
(indicia pietatis). In the present passage, the daughter flinging 
her arms round the neck of her aged father, is compared to a 
swan folding its wings about the feeble form of its parent. 
Cygnets, especially at the time when they are losing their dark 
plumage, may be often observed flapping their young wings 
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vigorously in the presence of the parent birds ; and some such 
action as this appears to have suggested the simile in the text. 

The combination dpms...cikvos may be defended by Hed. 109, 
KkUkvou poppdpuar’ Spribos, and Jph. T. 1080, dpus...drkudy. But 
opves seems too far removed from kvxvos, and the absence of a 
word corresponding to yepolv in the previous line, leads one to 
suggest that dps, which is not wanted, may have taken the 
place of a lost word such as rrepois. 

1371. tov “Apioraiov] Unless, as is very probable, some 
lines have been lost after this, we must understand oikov, 
a doubtful ellipse. In the passage formerly quoted to confirm it, 
Ar. Ach, 1222, Oupalé p éEevéyxar és tov Tlirradov, where 
Elmsley proposed ra, the editors now prefer roi. 

As the Greek law required one who was guilty of homicide 
to go into exile, Agave is naturally represented as leaving 
Thebes ; her going to the house of Aristaeus, the husband of 
her sister Autonoe, is not inconsistent with this, as the legend 
describes him as wandering from place to place, in Thessaly, 
Thrace, &c. 

1374. The solemn movement of the successive long syllables 
is apparently intended to serve as an echo to the sense. 

1380. eis 768’] sc. yaipew, implied in the preceding yaipe. 
‘Fare thee well, father.’ ‘Fare thee well, my sorrowing 
daughter ; and yet ’twere hard for thee to fare well.’ Zec. 426, 
(Polyx.) yatpe...(Hec.) xaipovow addot pntpi 8 ovK €otw Todde, 
Aesch. Ag. 538, (Cho.) xaipe...evald) xatpw" reOvavar 0 over 
avrepo. Cf. Al. 511. 

1384, The personification of Cithaeron reminds one of Soph. 
O. T. 1391, id KiOaipay, ri uw ed€xov. 

1387. Bdxyars 8° dAdaor péddrove] “sed neque quid aliis 
Bacchis cordi esse velit, apparet (nam Cithaeron et thyrsus 
mire coniunguntur), neque quas alias significet Bacchas, quae 
omnes perosa sit. Aliis, non sibi Bacchas earumque res cordi 
esse iubet : Bakyat & GAdaoe pedouev,” Madvig, Aav. I p. 54. 

1388—1392. These last five lines occur at the end of four 
other plays (Androm. Hel. Med. Alc.), with the exception that 
in Med. the first line runs woAAdv raplas Zeds ev ’OdvpTo. 
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Hermann suggests a curious reason for this repetition which is 
worth quoting : 
... ‘Sctlicet, ut fit in theatris, ubt actorum partes ad finem 
deductae essent, tantus erat surgentium atgue abeuntium stre- 
pitus, ut quae chorus in exitu fabulae recttare solebat, vix 
exaudiré possent. Eo factum, ut wlis chort versibus parum 
curae tmpenderetur. | 

It will however be remarked that this conventional con- 
clusion is not entirely appropriate either to the present play, or 
to the Medea. Possibly (as suggested in Wecklein’s ed. of the 
latter play) their transfer from one play to another was due to 
the actors, and not to the poet himself. The /p;. Taur., Orestes 
and Phoentssae, all close with the following sentence: 6 péya 


A , \ > A , 7 \ ‘ , la 
cepyvn Niky, Tov €uov Bioroy xaTeyots Kal pn Anyous orehavovea. 





ANTIQUE TERRACOTTA LAMP FROM CYPRUS. 


CONSPECTUS OF CHORAL METRES. 


For information on Greek choral metres, the student 
may refer either to Linwood’s Greek Tragic Metres, or to 
Dr J. H. H. Schmidt’s Lutroduction to the Rhythmic and 
Metric of the Classical Languages |1869], translated by 
Dr J. W. White, 1879 (some references to the metres of 
this play may be found on pp. 71, 75, 130—132). An 
elementary outline for beginners is given in the preface to 
Badham’s. English ed. of the /oz, and in Anthon and 
Major’s System of Greek Prosody, 1845. Among books of 
special research on this subject may be mentioned Rossbach 
and Westphal, Metrik der griechischen Dramatiker u. Lyriker 
nebst den begleitenden musischen Kiinsten, esp. part ui, 1856 ; 
J. H. H. Schmidt, Dze Kunstformen der griechischen Poeste 
(the third vol., 1871, includes the text and schemata of all 
the lyric parts of Euripides, pp. xlvi—Ixxx1) ; and W. Christ, 
Metrik der Griechen u. Romer, 1874; also H. Buchholtz, 
Tanzkunst des Eur., 1871, and R. Arnoldt, Dze chorische 
Techntk des Hur., 1878. 

In the following schemes, I have not considered it 
worth while to give the precise technical name of each line 
after the manner of writers on Greek metre of the school of 
Hermann ; this has been carefully done in the editions of 
Schone and Tyrrell. I have thought it enough (with 
Wecklein) to give a symmetrical conspectus of the metres, 
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indicating, however, in the case of each chorus, the general 
character of the rhythm used, and adding a few notes where 
necessary. The symbol — (often in the penultimate place 
in the series) denotes a long syllable that is specially length- 
ened, being usually equivalent to a long followed by a short 
syllable ; in other words, to three short syllables. 


tmapodos 64—169. 


[Other arrangements may be found in Westphal, w. s. 11 
p. 320, and Schmidt, wz. s. m1 p. xlvi—ti.] 


otpopy a 64—67 = 68—71. 


Loni a minore verses, with the last syllable of the Ionic 
foot sometimes omitted. The following scheme involves 
ending |. 71 with some such word as xeAadé. Some, how- 
ever (as Schmidt), decline to regard the verses as anti- 
strophic and retain the manuscript reading vuvyow. 


64 wr vu 68 
65 QRS OSS Or 69 
66 ye OSS. =: 6 
67 wr wr we 71 


otpopy PB 72—87 = 88—103. 

Choriambic followed by Lonic a minore rhythms (as in 
Soph. O. Z! 483 ff.). The Ionic measure is also used in the 
invocation of Jacchos by the chorus of pvora: in Ar. Ranae 
324—353. It is specially suited for the expression of strong 
excitement. A still more vehement degree of emotion is 
expressed by the choriambic rhythm. 


BO «any eeagrete 88 


Wy Mee eee 
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75 as OS aka Oe es ; Or 


80 Ws SS ee 96 


A wees ee 
85 wm UU IO 
wYuyee Wwuamnm ve" 


87 —-wuw - vu Sey ae: OF 


otpopy) y 1O5—11g = 120—134. 


Choriambic rhythms. 


To5 —- w= vor 120 


~ ww BY ve 
—- wea Voy 
Ilo Vem uw v-= 125 
WI & —“~"vwa Vv 
wy Vv ia OLS eed wu 
= a — a NAS 
we — — uu — UU 


“™ WY — vY 
w= NAINA OO Ww = 
TI9g -_ —_ ~ UY eS _ 134 


S. B. 16 
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érwdés 136—169. 


Various measures of a lively and animated character 
including paeonic (e.g. 135, 160), dactylic (139, 159, 165 ff.), 
choriambic (136) and dochmiac rhythms (145). 

135 —- VuVm VeEyyY 


aaa NNN 


I50 Weer eee 
OO eel OOO De Se 
— Vw m= vw —o —_ 
— WY — 


-— —-— ~~ went vuT = 
155 — UV mt OY — 
WY VW m= UTZ UYU 
~ UU Ua mr 
ee OL © Aileen OLS nee 01 © Me ORO 
160 —- Veuve VY 


WY VY WY VY TO UY 


vv -H WY Uw ™ UY 
165 “™ UY = UYU mm UY om UY 
Ss UN moma 
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TTATLWOV TPOTOY, 


[ Westphal, z. s. and Schmidt, p. li. ] 


otTpopy a 370—385 = 386—40I. 


Lonic a minore alternating with chorzambic rhythms 


370 Vu mm Ue 336 
VU Mm Tm UYU 
We OS uy 
NOS ill OLS ie 
NOS eel OLS ioe 
el Od © Decent eee OL 0 ee OL a 
—~ UU OU 
“™ Um 
NOLO ellen O10 Bie 
380 NO NO ee AO les 396 
NO ee O10 Mie 
Wwe ay Ve = — 
WU es me UE 
~~ UU TU 
385 a OO Meee LS ied © Mo 401 


arpopy B’ 402—415 = 416—433. 

Glyconean verses (consisting as usual of a choriambus 
and, under certain limitations, two dissyllabic feet). Com- 
bined with these are instances of the pherecratean (e.g. 402, 
403, 405), a variety of the same type (being a glyconean 
with the choriambus in the middle, and with the last syllable 
omitted from the following dissyllabic foot). A graceful 
measure. 


16-2 


BACCHAE. 


402 vr mee 416 
SS Ry OS eet 
wT ws 


405 pat Se AN PS |e 420 


eae: Sear See tp es ess 
Sas, SS ee ay, SS Cg ee 

410 Gur et 425 
eee eo ee 
VvoruUVrmuUYV UYU UY 


Votre ueT ~~ 9 


Vv TMV VY ™eEY VY 


A415 VOU Vv —srmuUv mem UE es 431 


oTdoiov Sevtepov. 


[Westphal, p. 322, Schmidt, p. lvi.] 


otpopy B 519—536 = 538—555. 
Lonic rhythm (with one or two resolved syllables). 


eee ae 
5200 wm 539 
Ki See epg. ee heme 
vu DoOuUV YL 
OG ol OLS ilies 
Vy mt 
525 Vy ~-OooM- > 544 
wy mum 
Re ene ere 
RI ee es 


WU = ~~ UU 
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530 NG LO a © A eae © Ae ae 549 
535 SS 554 


émwdds 556—575. 


Lonic rhythms (556—570), followed by choriambic (571, 
572), and closing with a glyconean (574) and pherecratean 
(575). The metre of 573 is uncertain (perhaps two dactyls 
with the first syllable resolved “Yuu — vv). On metrical 
grounds, Westphal, approved by Schmidt, regards the first 
word of l. 572 (Bporots) as an interpolation. 


556 VU mtr wT 
VU mS UN 
WU mm VUE 
Vue rN 

560 NO EO 7S ond 
NOS ie OLS Alice 
Vu mT VU 
NO ee OLS Melo 
NOS i eel ce 1 © ee 

565 NGO eS) Snes 

: VU Smtr UNO 
NO ele 1 eles 
NGO lee OLS ee 
Vu nmr FUN 


57° NOLO lio NOS ie 
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—- vr wer Tee 
NO ee — wa 
4, \ ” 
UU ULL vu TaTépa Tov Exdvov 
—_—=-—--—-— ~ eee 


i Sere 7 


koppos between the Chorus and Dionysus, 576—603. 


[Westphal, p. 378, Schmidt, p. lxi.] Irregular rhythms, 
mainly dochmzac and dactylic, well acanied for a scene of 
tumultuous excitement. 


576 vu 


580 Vu uo wos 
Vu uo Yu = 
Vu Vom —- ue UD 
Vu Vo VU Uo 
OO nO one Vu Vou YU 
585 Vom VUUYV VY Uw oY 
NOLO nO 
WY UUW YU mt UU - UO KH US 
VU VU me UY ZL 
59° wee NOS a © eed 
ee OAS Met OAS Ae OAS Min Oho? 
NOLO en © O10 EO) 
Vy VY UY ~ Vm Um US 


eee, + enn, oe od 


595 cael OAS Ail SAS Del 1 Ae 
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WJ VW = Wy WV aes WwW ™ 
m4 
WU VU ms UuUNVV YN 
600 VU VU UVUVUV VU wy 
— ww - vw 
WY VY — SZ — Vv _ NO ee O Deen OZ 
VW 
WY VY VY VY —< VW a 


oTdowov totrov 862—911. 


[Schmidt, p. xii, who describes the two strophes as ‘an 
uncommonly beautiful piece of composition,’ divides each of 
them into 3 periods corresponding to ll. 862—872 ; 873—7; 
878—882. | 


otpopy 862—881 = 882—901. 


Glyconean rhythms. 


SS So Sra 
— YO 
GIs = Ss 
_-—- = a” 
y 
—— oe Sy 
BS Bog: ag: 
etveet Be cs 
870 = mV ON = 890 
aS SS 
y 
aires, “See ott ue 
== Oy: Ste 
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WW UY 
875) GOoae 895 
Vw wey —V SEN NS 
VV TY 
WUU my 


S80 —-- mw goo 


érwSés 902—911. 


Mainly glyconean, combined with ¢vochazc rhythms. 


— uae es 
WSIS — LANA NYAS 
~~ Ue 
go5 OTOL SOLO, e OL Le MOOT, 


el © ie ck Aine ed 
Demon oe = 

Woot St ba 

gio ee eee 


IC 


oTaouL.ov TéeTApTOV 977—1016. 


[Schmidt, p. lxvi, proposes to add 6 after Mawadwv in 
981, and omit Javaciwoy in 1022.| Mainly dochmiacs, in 
992 we have a senarlus; 993, a bacchius; 1o17, an iambe- 
legus. 

otpopy 977—996 = 997—I016. 


Wwe meer NA NY 
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980 VU ma Ue OO ae a Aloe I000 


a ee —— I ae 
YWyvw ™ Vv = 
WY 
w= — y= ye ae, Se Se 
985 VU mm Uo aks oO OpEropopov TOO5 
N , 
—--—- —~—-— paornp Kadpetwov 


WY YV VV VvuV eS 


SS SA 
oreo) Vr —- UUY vr - Vo IO000 
ree 15S Ry 


995 VV UV YUL VU nm Uo TOTS 


ém@dos 1017—1023. 


Ww =y ied © A OAS Med 02 © Bite 
Vm tr UVVU 
vor - Vo 

IO020 v= = vo vor 
vo —~— v= —Vwdr4/(?) 
VuyvuVvVUVUY 


xoppos of Chorus, interrupted by trimeters spoken by the 
Messenger, 1030—1042. 


[Schmidt, p. lxii.] Dochmuacs. 


1031 mm NO eel Dasa 


Ges [ov] 
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1034 - -—-—- —- Vv = VvVuUunmUo 
SR FeG: eee Lee eS 

1037 yw ry a (?) 
OS A ee re 

IO4I Vvuyv mV oe vuueoe 
VvuvuVvYS i SS Se Sa 


In 1037 Schmidt suggests that the second Atovycos may 
have its penultimate short ; but it would be better to alter it 
(as has been suggested) into Atos vats, rather than allow 
such a license. 


xoptksv (Monostrophic ode) 1153—1164. 


[Schmidt, p. lxxiv, makes 1155 an Iambic trimeter (like 
1159 and 1161), tav tod dpdxovtos éxyevéra (Tod) IevOéus. 
This involves having an anapaest in the fourth place. | 


— 


Woy SoS — a te 
Ve SS Se SS 
LEGS. Se woe Ss es 
= = SS ee 
ee SS NIN a eee 
wun 
~~ — Ymrmnmr mr Vv mMocMo 
1160 -—-—- -—---— 
—-~- ver K—- Vv HUE WHS 
muy om UY 
VvuyVmU Wo. = ae 
wus tu 


koppos between the Chorus and Agave, 1168—1199. 
otpopy 1168—1183 = 1184—1199. 


Mainly dochmiacs: in 1173-4, we have zaméz followed 
by anapaests ; in 1175, trochees; in 1177, a pherecratean ; 
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1179—8o, zambeleg? ; and 1181, dacchius. Schmidt, p. lxxix, 
makes 1169—1170 a double dacchius repeated, as in 1180—1, 
and 1177: he also gets a senwavius in 1174 by prefixing 
kavev oGévovs, and proposing in the antistrophic line 1190, 
coos avérynN ért Ojpa tovde Matwadas. 


ee ae ae St: RG Se 
we) 
VuVv ms yu = 
Ww 
II7o Vvuwuy vw oy Vue = 
VuUN T-Sh 
vv 
v= =~ UV — a, ee, 
Vr Vm Ve vn 
wa 
NO ee Oe AO DO 1S Doe = 
WwW 
IT75 a gy ee Ap eS 
Vu m~ uo 
Vm mE 
NNO NO ee 
ww 
Vv- Vv = hm — we mae 
L180 Vm VY > = — UU mB 
Vva>- t-t Ve e- = Vm =~ Vmy 
wwe UV 
wwe ms oY Va- - VU 


1368—end. 


Concluding March in Anapaests. 
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Introduction, p. x—xii. (The Legend of Dionysus.) 


ON the etymological signification of the name of Dionysus 
Professor Max Miiller writes as follows in the Academy for 
Aug. 5, 1882, p.95. There can be ‘little doubt that Dionysos 
corresponds to a Sanskrit prototype Dyu-nis-ya, lit. the child 
of Dyu-nise, of Day and Night, or of Heaven and Earth, one 
of the most natural and intelligible names of the sun... A few 
of the epithets of Dionysos...may here be pointed out in order 
to show how well they agree with the solar character of the 
god, and with his descent from the two parents, or the two 
mothers, Heaven and Earth, Day and Night. He is called 
Protogonos, Pyrigenes, Antauges, Chrysokomos, Lampter, Philo- 
daphnos, Brisaios, Evrikapatos, &c. In the epithet Myhdelios 
we have a mere repetition of the second part of Dzo-nyxos’ 
[a dialectic form of Dzonysus|; ‘and in Dimeter (Sanskrit 
dvimita), Dimorphos, Diphyes we read the story of his double 
descent and his double character, the bright and the dark, the 
diurnal and the nocturnal god. The epithet of Hyes shows 
that from an early date Dionysos represented the Sun in his 
character of rain-bringer, which accounts for his becoming 
afterwards an Antheus, Karpios, Dendrites, a vivifying and 
genial god, and, lastly, the representative of that most genial 
and vivifying beverage with which his name became in the 
end most intimately connected—the juice of the grape.’ 


p. xciil. (Zextual criticism of the play.) 
Since the publication of my first edition, I have met with 
a recension of the text of the Bacchae, together with Idyll xxvi 
of Theocritus, by George Burges, of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1786—1864). It was probably printed in 1818, but never pub- 
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lished. For an opportunity of examining this text I am 
indebted to the kindness of the late Dr Luard, Registrary 
of the University, who in 1881 lent me his presentation copy. 
It is a small pamphlet of 64 pages ; marginal references to the 
Christus Patiens are printed systematically throughout the 
play, and many unnecessary alterations and additions are 
introduced from that source. The play is thus extended to 
more than 1700 lines, about 300 more than appear in our ordi- 
nary editions. Most of the emendations are extremely im- 
probable, and to print the whole of them would be no real 
service to the criticism of the play. I have only selected those 
that appear to me to have some slight value or interest, 
although even this selection includes many, of which a sober 
judgment could not possibly approve. It is of this recension 
that Elmsley says on p. 1o of his preface: Zexrtus suz inspiciend? 
copiam mihi fectt vir amictssitmus. Mulia tn eo optime con- 
stituta vepert. Sed pruritum tllum corrigendt, etiam ubt omnia 
integerrima sunt, quem in me reprehendit Hermannus, ego 
guogue nequeo non veprehendere in Burgesio. Two of the 
following emendations are already known to scholars through 
Elmsley’s edition, namely those in lines 451 and 998. Among 
the rest may be found two or three which are of special interest, 
in so far as they anticipate suggestions which have indepen- 
dently occurred to other editors at a later date (cf. 479, 678, 


962). 


2 ov wor é&rTexkev. 8 reppovmer’, duddpov 7’ ért mupds gOoav 
proya. versum 20 post 22 posuit Burgestus, mutato wpwrov in 
apiros ; idem initio v.23 mwpwros legit. 22 (éupavis) év pavass. 
32 (avrTas) avros. 38 év dpdgos 7’ (séc) Hvras mérpas. 43 oT ey7- 
packe. 67 eddy afopméva. 68 ris 66@ robs; Sg (dvdyKator) 
dave Ovias. g2 (érexev) @dtxe (servato in antistropha bpect, |. 76). 
Q3 KepauvorAnya. 95 wadapais. gg (érexev 8’) dvdwe. 102 
(d-ypav) vdpav. 106 Kicool...xAonpat ody minaK. Ili évdura ore: 
Ta&v veBpidwy orépere. 113 vapOnx’ aBpoyviors oct cotcb’. 115 
Bpdmeos adres aye. 126 év dé Baxxelav cuvrovmy Képacev. 145 
6 Baxxeds O°, priv éxwv edwin, €Eapxos proyi wevxas. 148 Oodfwr. 
169 (ayer) ayo. 178 cum Musgravio noounr. 180 (Geod) 
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TAXEL. Igo Kamlxaupjow. 201 Kpéve Kxexthued’, odk dvari. 
209 oivns Ou’ aprOmuov Anvods (!) avkerOar Héret. 218 yhoo. 223 
TTNHTTOVG AY. 224 pmawdad 7 OvocKdov. 235 cum Stephano 
 eUKOG MOS KOMNY. 252 7d yhpas wudv eloopwy vody oa’ ovx éxew. 
264—5 cum Musgravio transponit. 270 héyew & 6 duvards xal 
Opacds' towcd avnp Kaxdy modlras vyiyvera. 284 oivos Beoicr 
omévderat Oeod yavos. 293 €0nk’ avdrot od’. 308 retinet Bad- 
Novra. 340 év 7 épydvas. 378 és y’ Edayxer. 396 Ti 
dé wn Ovnra Ppovel Bpaxvs aiwy ; 406 cum Reiskio Papov & av. 
413 Tpls Baxx’ ete. . 451 pébecbe xecpwr Todd’. 479 Kirchhoffit 
contecturam (ev y’ ovd& éywr) praeripuerat Burgesius. 490 aé 
5°’ duadias yy ovk etoeBodvr’ Burgesio debetur. 499 ~«CoTaels. 
506 6, Te (67e PC) fas. veliguum versum a plurimis tentatum, Bur- 
gestum. gut tot locos temere tentaverit, prorsus intactum praetertsse, 
nemint non mirum videbttur. Post v. 518 © Kxaddlvorts 
KPT. 645 wots; AI. €&w BeBus. 677—8 ayedata wey woo- 
xevuar’ (Booxjuar’) adprr mpds Aéras Bookwy (udocxwr) bretnxptfov. 
Quarunt emendationum postertorem quidem primus, ut mihi videbar, in 
editione priore imdicavt, nesciens nostratem nostra ante nos dixisse. 


709 Swakdkwoa xOdva yaraxros elxov vacpdv. 746 Olepopovv ra. 
853 ddalvwr. 860 mwédpuxe Beds, ef Tis, Todd Sewds oKvOpwrots, 
qriots. & Arcos. 873 loa 7’ wxvdpdmos aédAdNats Opwaxy wédov Tapa 


moTduov, 915 yuvackdurmov ws Baxxns. 946 adratow édarais recepit. 
962 dorwr guod Paleio quogue placuit. 976 avra. 998 wept rd, 
Bdaxxe, o° dpywa parpos re Vas. 1042 ddua 7’ éw é£opitwr. 
1056 éxNrotca emt xudov (1) Ws wWwAos Svya. 1060 ovK« éorw dKo7 
T’ dupa 7’ ovd’ dcov pabeiy, 1062 dpbets (6pAas). I103 ouvyKpa- 
Jaivovoa edidit. 1134 WyvuvTo (yupuvotrTo). 1147 vixn péper 
guod etiam Hartungius contecit. 1192 ¢aypevs guod Dobracus 
guogue obiter commemoravit. 1210 xwpis 7’ dOnpos. 1308 
dy day’ avéBred’. P. 80, Christé patientis 1. 1466, xpaira roy 
tpicabrlov. Lbid. 1. 1470 80d servat quod postea (anno 1832) mutavit. 
1361 vexvoBdartov (KaraBaryr). 1365 AD. dps 6rws arryy ye— 
KA. modwdxpwrv KUKvoD. 1388—1392 (moddal poppal x.7.X.) 
Fabulae versus postremt quinque, a Weckleinio nuper uncints tnclust, 
a Burgesio 1am pridem prorsus exclust sunt. 
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Readings of the Laurentian MS. C. 


The following notes represent nearly all the results of a 
careful examination of the above MS during a visit to Florence 
in the spring of 1883. 


a 
107 xAonpet, super ultimam syllabam non ov, sed a, scripto ; guod 


LElmsleius quoque vere testatur. “126 circa vocabulum va cerculus 
atramento subrufo scriptus est. 135 ovpecu, non Specw. Lllud in 
ipso codice Elmsletus quoque vidit : hoc codict temere tribuit Analectorum 
Euripideorum scriptor. 151 zon ‘supra versum,’ wt a collatore 


guodam dictum est, sed in paginae columna dextrorsum proxima, inter 
ipsa poetae verba, legitur additamentum istud emdwvyenxe: deinde sta- 
tim sequitur rowdde. hutus autenr versus supra vocabulum primum (ént) 
scviptum est per compendium mepiooiv. 154 xAlda, vel fortasse, 


€ 
XG. 182 aeipa aa Onesipalsdebss signo elistonis supra v addtto, et 
ev supra scripto; quod Tyrrellit nostri coniecturae (wépnv év) favere 
widetur. 202 KaTraBddre. 292 ayKukNouuevov, guod guondam 
Furiae tantum testimontio nitebatur, nunc revera tn codice scriptum esse 
constat. 315—7 GAN év rq hice To cwhpovely verti els TX WavT’ 
del’ rotro oKkoreiv xpn* inter del et TovTo signo interpunctionis posito. 
332 wéry Te Kal Ppovav, ovdev Ppoveis. 335 ws éorl cewedts, tnter- 
punctione atramento subrufo addita. 338 Tov correctum in 6v, 
littera + prope omnino erasa et o mutata in “O. 345 luce clarius 
apparet Thvie. ne vestigium quidem apparet lectionis ryvbe quam solita 
wncuria codict nostro tribuit Furia. 346 Olkn potius quam Ssixn. 
347 utrumague codicent oiwvocxonrn habere testatur Analectorum Luripi- 
deorum auctor; revera autem in Laurentiano legitur oiwvocxoret. 


372 sere ai enirvemp apes. : tdde J vocabulo xpicea, in litterae ¢ 
particula superiore correctoris manus atramento subrufo indicatur. post 
pépers spatitum litterarum duarum capax litura notatum. 385 
ApLPeBann : 392 5 Oh a. wodcw yap. GAN’ bu ws alddpa vai: 
(ovres ix altera columna addito), Uitteras aliquatenus litura ingquinatas 
typis diductis indicavt. 395—7 70 copov:d' io cogia: 74 Te My 
Ovntra ppoveiv: Bpaxus alwv. émi rovrw bé Tis av peydda supra verbum 
ultimum recentiore manu monitunr metricum avtt muds per compendium 
scriptum. idem supra Trav KUmpov in Vv. 402, ef Bpépos in v. 522. 
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v 
421 load’eis, lettera v pallidiore atramento supra scripta. 431 TO 


TOL 
TrHOoS Bri? T®pavdrOTepov evduce’ xpyral T°, Tdde A/eyouw’ dv: post 


ore puncta duo superiora atramento subrufo picta. deinde Te, quanguam 
in litura, nigro tamen atramento scriptum. ante tide et dv Litterarum 
aduarum spatium. 468 oUK: adn’ 6 Litterae 6 parte dextra colore rubro 
leviter tacta et ante verbum proximum linea evanida (t) tnterpostta. 
477 supra 08 (Bed) scriptum est +19. 49008 8 apadias ye xaceBotvr’ 
nthil vidt quod indicaret codicem quondam dpabias doeBouvt’ , letterts nullis 
tnterpositis, habuisse. 5O2 avTos Wy, Signo interpunctionis a correctore 
addito. 525 viv, TAO avaBonoas omnia post vw litteris subrufis 
scripia sunt. 537 mWepiooov superadditum potius guam adscriptum. 
ante hunc versum peopdos notatur, ante v. 547 (!) avTictpopy. unde 
colligere licet mepiooov non versum, quod ad metrum attinet, supervaca- 
neum ; sed olay ex abundantt zteratum indicare. 537 enter éuov et 


évros colore subrufo litura, ubt in codice altero § insertum. 556 
€t 
ato 

dpabn  porpdpovOupaodop. inter abn et p, quae tpsa liturae ves- 


tigits notata sunt, trinm litterarum spatium relictum (=TGas). prima 


manu scriptum Oupcopopatow (non -pais). 574 auserte legitur 
OV 

Heo 9 id 3 eo ° . ° . eo ee @ . ° 

evi.rm (sc. elimmov) lectionem eviov codict tribuit nil nist incuria Furiae. 


590 oéBeré vw Dionyso, céBopev & hemichorio tributum. 596. LHe- 
wmichorio tributum & a: Tip ov dEevees’ OVS avyaty (sic), supra scripte 


VTE og 
opas ? 631 jooe tn medio verbo non legitur a, sed oo per com- 


pendium scriptum. wre a correctore supra scriptum. 641 evopyn- 
ciav potius guam evopyncia. scilicet post at per compendium scriptum, 
sequitur paullum supra versum littera quae speciem fert litterae a cum v 
wel y coniunctae. 677—8 Bet win Booknpar’ et udcxwv tta scripta 
ut, in Laurentiano saltent, nequaquam inter se confundt possint ; sed idem 
in Vv. 25, cum Palatino, diserte habet pédos pro Bédos. Utriusgue tgitur 
codicis in archetypo fortasse litterae istae fere eandem formam habue- 
runt. 715 Kowwv. o (1202 a) et prope in unum coniuncta. 755 
post hunc versun paginae quingue vacuae. 
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Description of the Woodcuts, p. cxlix.(The Maenad of Scopas). 


The statuette from Smyrna in the Millingen collection at 
Florence (figured in Archaeol. Zett, VII taf. 1, 2, and in Perry’s 
Greek and Roman Sculpture p. 384), which was formerly con- 
sidered the nearest approximation to the Maenad of Scopas 
(Urlichs p. 63), is now ascertained to be not made of marble 
at all but only of biscuit-porcelain (Overbeck, Gr. Plastzk ed. 3, 
II, note 20). . 


Description of the Woodcuts, p. cl. (Dancing Faun). 


During a visit to Florence in April 1883, I tried to find the 
original of this ‘Florentine gem.’ I looked through the whole 
of the gem-cabinet of the Uffizi without success; the nearest 
approach to it which I could discover being a large gem in case 
VIII, part i, row 2, between nos. 3046 and 3052. This, however, 
though closely resembling the Blacas and Strozzi gem referred 
to in the text, turns out to be a modern fabrication. In the 
same cabinet there is a genuine gem of much smaller size repre- 
senting a dancing Satyr, gazing upwards, with his head tossed 
far further back than in the engraving on p. 122; the right arm 
held higher, with the panther’s skin falling from it in graceful 
folds; and the left hand holding aloft a thyrsus only. On the 
ground, behind the foot on which he is moving on tip-toe, and 
far below the foot that is raised in the dance, lies a small cup 
overturned, with what 1s probably meant for a few drops of wine 
in front of it. Fora cast of this gem (an enlarged copy of which 
may be seen in Gori’s Museum Florentinum 1 |\xxxvii 4) I am 
indebted to Prof. L. A. Milani, of the Archaeological Museum, 
Florence, who has most courteously assisted me in my enquiries. 
He suggests with great probability that Agostini’s engraving 
does not represent any actual gem, but is an imitation borrowed 
in part from the one just mentioned and from two others (nos. 2 
and 7 in the same page of Gori, w. s.). In none of these is there 
any trace of the blades of grass with which Agostini has embel- 
lished his design ; nor is there anything like the stick tied by a 
ribband to the uplifted ¢hyrsws, which first led to my drawing 
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attention to the engraving. All of them justify my own sus- 
picion that the stick is only an inaccurate rendering of a ribband 
fluttering in the air; and confirm Mr King’s opinion that the 
engraving does not represent a genuine antique. 


102. dypav Onpdtpopov| Mr F. D. Morice ingeniously suggests 
dypav Onpopéspor, ‘booty (consisting) of beasts worn (as wreath)’, 
comparing Soph. Fragm. 16, xaracrixrov kuvos omodas AlBuoca, 
mapdadnpopor dépos, ‘hide of leopard-skin worn’ (May, 1885). | 

112. devkorpixov TAoKdpwv paddois| wAdKauos iS used in Xen. 
Cyneg. ix 12 of the ‘twisted cord’ of a deer-trap, which by the 
way is to be made of the opidag (1. 107). This shews that 
mAéxapos need not always mean ‘human hair’; and of course 
the word itself, as is implied by its derivation from mAéxo, means 
merely a twist or plait of any material. If then, as suggested in 
the latter part of the note on p. 113, paddXots is to be regarded as 
applied metaphorically to bunches of fazy, there seems no 
difficulty in the view there taken, as wAoxdyoyr in itself may mean 
‘plaits,’ or ‘tresses’ of any kind, the actual material being defined 
by the latter part of the epithet Aevxorpiywy(C. S. Jerram). With 
regard to Elmsley’s suggestion mpoBarar, it may be remarked 
that, although the word itself is not used by the Tragedians, the 
compound form mpoBaroyrepev is found in Aesch. Ag. 795. 

124. Bupodrovov kixdopa] Hel, 1347, rUrava Bupcorevy, already 
quoted in note on line 59. The whole of the Second Strophe 
and Antistrophe of the Helen, from which the above parallel is 
taken, should be referred to in connexion with the present passage 
and other portions of this play. 

135. To the passage from Propertius quoted on p. 118, add 
Ovid, Amores 1. 14, 19, saepe ettam, nondum adigestis mane 
capillis, purpureo tacuit semisupina toro; tum quogue erat 
neglecta decens, ut Threcia Bacche, cum temere in viridi gramine 
lassa tacet. This parallel is quoted by Helbig in his Unter- 
suchungen uber die Campanische Wandmaleret, where reference 
is made to several ancient paintings found on the walls of 
Pompeii, in which resting Maenads are represented (no. 542 ff., 
559 ff., and 566). There are engravings of similar subjects in 
ancient sculpture, in Clarac’s Musée de Sculpture 1 pl. 703 


no. 1667—9. 
I17—2 
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145, Inthe Classical Review, ii 224, Mr Hugh Macnaghten 
objects to the translation on p. 121 on the ground of the sudden 
change of object. ¢yav governs Pdoya, epeOifwv governs mAavaras, 
and dyardAXov again governs ¢Adya. This appears to him 
awkward in the extreme. He therefore takes mwAavaras to be 
nominative and supplies @Aoya as the acc. to all three participles. 
His translation is as follows: ‘The Bacchanal holding the 
ruddy blaze of pine wood on his wand rushes forward, fanning 
it by his running and dances as he roams, and waving it with 
cries. For the meaning here given to épeOifwv, he compares 
Ar. Ach. 669, péWaros épeOiCdpevos puidt.—In the late Dr Thomp- 
son’s interleaved copy of Elmsley’s Bacchae I find the rendering : 
‘challenging to the race and the dance his errant followers.’ 

203. muipyrat] The form evpnra printed in Hermann’s text, 
and elsewhere, is obviouslyambiguous. Hermann himself refuses 
to take it either as an aorist conj. mid., or as perf. indic. passive, 
but insists on regarding it as perf. conjunctive passive. But (1) 
it may well be doubted whether there is such a form as evpopat, 
the only ones in use appearing to be céxropa and pépvopa ; and 
(2) it seems zo¢ to be here (as Hermann holds) a ves cucerta. 
The passage implies rather that ‘keen wit as deen tried upon 
the ancient creeds’ (C. S. Jerram). 

506. ovK otc’ 6 tu Lis 0v8’ opds 20’ doris el] ‘I would not, 
for reasons to be given presently, adopt even Elmsley’s 26’ for 
ov@. Nor do I think 6 te gy suited to the context or to a 
general Athenian audience. Persius got his Quid sumus cet. 
from the Porch, not being led to the Bacchae by his friend 
Horace. My correction is diplomatically almost as slight as 
(ns for (ns: I would read 

ovk ota dre eis ov opas ovO’ ootis ei— 
¢éw, like ferveo, means to boil with passion of any sort. O@upds 
is generally added, as in Hec. 1055 Oup@ Céovre Opnki dvopa- 
xotaro: Oed. Col. 435 eet Ovpos: but not always as Plato 
will shew: Rep. IV, 440 C bray ddikeioOai tis Hynra, ovK év 
roira (ei te kat yadenaiver; Pentheus’ answer is anyhow 
abrupt, not to say somewhat inane. But this inanity is I think 
increased, if you suppose Dionysus’ speech to be complete. 
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I assume it to be broken off by Pentheus’ sudden retort. 
Generally, when a speaker is interrupted in a stichomythia, 
he afterwards completes his sentence; but not always, as for 
instance in Alcestés 1088.’ (Mr Munro in Fournal of Philology © 
XI p. 270.) 

783, mé\tas Soot mdéAAovor] The contemporary coins of 
Thebes often have, on the one side, the characteristic shield, 
“the so-called Boeotian buckler, a round or oval shield with a 
‘semicircular opening at either side’; and, on the other, the 
ivy-crowned head of the bearded Dionysus. See Select Greek 
and Roman Coins of the British Museum, U1 B 29, and Head’s 
Coinage of Boeotia, Plate Ill 4, 5, 6. 

802. otdv| ‘Whether rav has anything to do with érns is 
very doubtful. Buttmann’s view, that ray means chou, finds 
support in the Sanskrit vam and trav" ov *Arrixos, Hesych.’ 
(G. Curtius, Greek Etymology, p. 675, translated by Wilkins 
and England). 

935—6. MrA.S. Murray of the British Museum suggests 
to me that the couplet, in which Dionysus describes the girdle 
of Pentheus as being still loose and the folds of his robe falling 
unevenly, mayin a manner be illustrated by the beautiful group 
of the youth with the boy standing immediately behind him, at 
the N.W. angle of the Panathenaic frieze. The youth’s girdle 
is Just fastened andthe boy and himself are engaged in pulling 
down the folds from under it. The group may be easily found 
in the Museum or in any of the casts or other reproductions of 
the frieze (figures 133 and 134 of the North frieze in the plates to 
Michaelis’ Parthenon ,; Ellis, Elgin Marbles,1 p. 198; or Perry’s 
Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 279, fig. 109). The dress of the 
disguised Pentheus is of course a woman’s robe that falls as far 
as the ankles instead of only reaching to the knees, as in the 
figure of the youth above referred to. 

1005—9. “TI should accept from Elmsley ro codov ov pbsve 
xaipw Onpevovoa and, retaining rev dei, translate as follows: ‘1 
delight in the ungrudging quest of knowledge, but the other 
course has been approved to be great, consisting as it does in 
those eternal ordinances that a man in pursuit of noble ends 
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should be holy and pious in life by day and by night.’ Taken 
thus I see in this passage a reference to Antigone 450—457 and 
especially to the lines: ov yap re viv ye Kayes add’ det Tote CH 
Tavta, Kovdels oidev €€ drov ayn. And in these lines | find the 
key to the interpretation of the present passage. The question 
raised in the Azdzgone seems to me admirably to illustrate the 
point which is here insisted on” (H. Macnaghten, C/Zasszcal 
Review, ii 224). 

1097. avrimrupyov...mwérpav| either ‘a rock that served as 
tower’ (cf. avridovdos, Aesch. ‘Cho. 135, dvtiwodmos, Ag. 17); or 
better ‘rock that towered before him’ (Aesch. Zum. 658, 
690). 

1163—4. The translation in the note is virtually identical 
with that given by the late Dr Thompson in his professorial 
lectures; but Mr H. Macnaghten (perhaps rightly) thinks it 
untenable. Retaining the manuscript reading réxvoy, which is 
naturally governed by zepsBadeiv, he renders the passage thus: 
‘’Tis a glorious contest to embrace one’s child with a hand that 
reeks with blood.’ ‘This,’ he adds, ‘is Agave’s obvious meaning, 
but there is also a sense in which the words are fulfilled already, 
and of which she knows nothing. At this moment she is 
literally embracing her son’s head with a hand that reeks with 
blood. As to the construction yépa mwepiBadeiv réxvoy Attic usage 
is certainly against it, but it is found in Herodotus [1. 163 retyos 
TepiBaréo Oar thy moAw|, and there seems to me no insuperable 
difficulty in supposing that it is found here’ (Classical Review, 
li 225). 


| GREEK INDEX, 


MAINLY TO THE TEXT. 


The numerals refer to the /ézes of the play.—Figures preceded by p. 
refer to the pages of the book.—Abbreviations such as 8n refer 
more particularly to the English notes. 


Words not used elsewhere by Hurifides, are denoted by *. Words not 
yet found elsewhere in azy author, by ** (Vater’s Aheszus p. cix), 


aBaKxeEuTos 472 

adParos 10 

aBporys 968 

dvyeXata Booxynpara 677 
avyéparos 1378 


aiwa=pdvos, 139 
aiua Ojoes 837 
*aicxpoupylia 1062 
&KOsS 327 
dKpavTa 435, 1231 


*aryioTever 74 
*dyKkos “duixkpnuvov 1051 
dyxpeuac07 (Herm.) 1240 
*@yKUAWTOS 1205 
dymos 1094 
*dyvwmoctvn 885 


"Axtalwy 230, 337, 1227, 12g1 
adhadageTat 593 
ahrAdEas 53 
ad\AdEet 1331 
HrAaEev 438 
GAN 6uws 1027 


aypevs 1192 
Grypevew 1237, &ypevua 1241 
**dypwras 564 
dyxovn 246 (p. 134) 
ayUUVaCTOS 491 
aryov 
ayaves (in double sense) 964 
adpos p. go (8 n.) 
*aduBde 127 
dedras 873 
aOdvAaTOS Q, §23 
&Ppnoov 1281 
abwos 672 
“Aloay WioTOv 1157 
eis Atdou 857 


dAvmos Bios (sc. ori) 1004 
auBaTys 1107 
adwetWas 4 

dpelpaca 65 
duparav 696 
amoxOt 194 
aupiBadres xepolv 1364 
adv 1343, p. 234 n. 
ava 554 
dvaBaxxevovoa 864. 
dvaBodowmer 1154 
dvaBodoas 525 
dveBdnoev 731, 1079 
avdyKas, év dpidraow, 552 
avatvouat, 251, 533 
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avai d\\wy 149, I1g0 
dvamepupyev’ 742 
aarew 176, 624 
"avaceiewy (240, 930 
“avactapdoce 1127 
dvacr pepe diKnY 793 
ava...Twdocwr 80 
dveTivaké 623 
dvapaivw 528,—et, 538 
avapépew 29 
avaxatifev 1072 
dvaxopever 482 
avaxopevowmev 1153 
dvéBrep 1308 
dvetcay 662 
averivake 623 
avikav 448 
aviwe 624 
avBeapopos 703 
aVvoLoTPHTATE Q7Q 
dvouBpos 408 
avopodos 38 
avTéxagov médos 1057 
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avrimadov Oeots 544 
éml raytimanov 278 
“ayrimupyos 1097 
dives KaTw 349, 602 
dvw Te Kal KaTW 741, 753 
seas 24 
Agvds 569 
amayew 439 
“daraddd peg 1186 
amavrav 782 
dméBn 1392, aTéBnoay gog 
amevOvvet 884 
dirowa 516 


*“qrodoynoac bat 41 
*drovwrifew 763 (intr. in S. fr. 636) 


atroTavoat meptuvas 381 


*darorTiwwdges 253 
*dirpopdo.sTos 1002 


apBuhn 638, 1134 


“Apys 302, 1332, 1338, 1357 


"Aplora.os 1227, 1371 

€v APKVOL 231,451, vrép apkvav 870 
dppyra 472 

dpoeva vnddv 526 


*aodAevTos 391 


doemTos 890 
"Acia 17, 64 
"Aciddes 1168 


*aavdypou xeipds 736 


aodjpots MoxAols L104 


*doTpamnpopos (passive) 3 


doTy 172 

"Aowmds 749, 1044 

avydger 596 

avrds 128, 380 

avéecbat wéyav 183 

avrais apBiraus 1134 
avraiot Baxxous 946 
atratow édarais (v. 2.) 946 

adTd onuaiver 976 

avrous (= Huds nor088) 723 

avTouaTra 447 

apopual 267 

ax atv oToMaTWV 386 

"AxeN@ov Pépew 628 
Axedwou Ovyarep 519 

"Axépwv 1362 


8 and « confounded 25 n, 678 n. 
*Babvévdos 1138 
Baxxa 169, Baxxns 915, Bdxxn 
942, Baxxar 83, 152, 578, 1160, 
1168; Baxxav 674, 735, 759, 


779, 799, 1029, II3I, 12243 
Baxxav 129, 1020; Baxyars 62, 
418, 690, 837, 946, 13873 


Bdxxatoe 259; Baxxacow 785; 
Baxxyas 51, 443, 664, 791, 842, 
847 
Baxxelatot, wrAdorator, 218 
Bakxeiov kAddov 308 
MENOS 1057 
Baxxeiy modi 1230 
Baxxevev 251, 313, 343, 807 
Barxeua 317, 567, 608, 720, 724 
0 Baxxevs 145 


*7d Baxxevorpov 298 
*BaKXevols 357 
*Baxxlafwr 931 


Bdxxwos (= Dionysus) 632, 6 Bax- 
xtos 1189; Baxxlov 605, 1089, 
11243 Tob Baxxtov 225; Baxxiw 
195; T® Baxxly 3665 Baxxcov 
67, 1145, 11533 @ Badxxyue 528; 
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od Baxxe(e) Spyra [7d Baxyxe(a) 
doyuw MS] g98:— Bdxxea 126 
0 Baxxos 491, 623 
@ Baxxe 1020 
BarXovra 308 
BX, short vowel lengthened before, 
1308 n. 
Bor} 662 
Boros 848 
éBookero, €Amiow, O17 
Boorpuxos 235, 493 
*Borpuwdns 12, 534 
BovAopat...8é\w 208, 209 
Bpaxvs alav 397 
Bpvere 107 
Bvpons KTUTOUS 513 
*Bupeorovoy KUKAWLA 124 
Buoatvous rér)ovus 821 


yada 142, 700 
yavos 261, 383 
yap our 922 
yaupiav 1144 N. 
yavpovpévyn 1144,—0S 1241 
yédwv TiOemevoy 108 
mwoNvv yéAav 250 
vii (Anunrnp) 276 
ynyerys 996, 1016, 1025 
ynyer7 oraxuv 264 
. yeyas 544 
yons 234 
Topyovwv AiBvocav 990 
yuuvouvTo 1434 
yuvarkdutmos 980 
*yuvatkomoppos 855 


*Saudrar 739 
O€doKTaL 1350 
dewds 492, 642, 760, 856, 861, 971, 
(ter), 1260, 1352 
Aeddiow wérpats 306 
d€uas 730, 744 
dépav pimrrovea 864 
*decuevew 616 
déoutos 259, 355, 792 
deautous xépas 226 
devpo 3241, 804 
Anparnp 275 
SnEouat 351 


*Ouaryehds (dv) 272, 322 
ov aldots 441 
drapeTaée Aatuav 994, IOT4 
dlaua@oat 709 
5’ aprOuav 209 
*SiacmapakTos 1220 
duaorpdgpous Kdpas 1122 
év diacTpopots dooos 1166 
dearwvdtavros 606 
duariwdéerar 588 
*SrewTOnoe 304 
*dSrecpaipige 1136 
Stepdpouv 739 
Svepopotvro 746 
Sienpynxe 206 
ArOipauBos 526 3 
*dumeréorepos (compar.) 1267 
déxnv dodvat 489, 1312 N. 
dixny, woe, 847 
Oixny KauBavery 1312 
Oixny were 346 
Ocxdpvgdov mAGKA 307 
*Avoyevérwp 122 
Awos yoros 725, 1342 
Atos mais 1, 581 
6 Ards 466, 859 
Atov Bpovras 599, Alou wupds 8 
Aipkn 5, 520, 530 
dtcoas OnBas QQ 
dixa, Exovcay, 738 
*Odixndov éuBaow 740 
doxa 887 
*doxeverv 984 
*dopxas 699 
dpdxwv 1Ol, 539, 768, 1018, 1155, 
1330, 1358 
dpadxovTos...dpeos 1026 
*Spoowdns 705 
appt Spupots 1229 
*Opvtvos 1103 
dpls £10, 685, 703 
dvo...NAtous g18 
OucevpéT@ 1221 
*§v0oKoNov TO.y7pas 1251. 
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elkacOnooua 942 
Hipyvn 420 
“elpxrat 407, 549 
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ela €Bnoe 466 
*€éxaTooTouot 406 
"éxyeyws 1340 
*éxOnpwwbels 1331 


exaTnoov dpevov 850, cf. 359 


Exrotos 69 
ExTpétrelv 799 
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éreuBarns 782 

ETEVEVTE 1349 
*émiBpémer 151 

éml TOUT 397 

ETTAOTOLOY TOMGUA QIO 

ETWOOS 234 

Epebifwv 148 


é\dTn 38n., 110, 684, 742, 816, “EpvOpat 751 
954, 1061, 1064, 1095, IIIO *égpwovs yaAaxTos 710 


*éXdTwos 1070, 1098 
EdiKodpdpos 1067 
ENE, 1170 
Erker Spduov 1067 n. 
és *EAAnvas 779 
é\Aelrrevy 508 n. 
*é€\Noxl Comer 722 


esr’ d&ia 246 

éoTnpige 1083, cf. 972 
E€oTnplfEeTo 1072 

ért 306, 534 

ev, position of, 49 n. 

evayels 662, evaryotvra 1009 

evdagew 67, 1034 


év, verbs compounded with, 508 n. evalwy 426 


év, peculiar use, 1166 n. 
évavAot 122 
EvdvoTUX Heat 508 
évduTov 138,—Ta III 
évduTa capkos 746 
*éveppady 286 
évynNvola Ion. 
évvous 1270 
*éEavactépew 1055 
éfavvoavTo 131 
*€Eapxos 141 
éfeBaxxevOn 1295 
€LEBNwev pods 1044 
eLerpyaopeévuv 1243, 1245 
ém é£etpyaopevols 1039 
*éexavx avd’ 21 
éé€unva 36 
*é£ewovowoev 825 
éferpdéare 1161 
éféorns ppevasv 359, cf. 850 
*é£epaldpuvov 768 
éfnyot 185 
éfnxovricav 665 
éfixvotmat c. gen. 1060 
€fixVEvW 352, 817 
eFomopser 3244 
*éfoctova0w 70 
Fox ws 1235 
*éfumecrely 1266 
éiw éhavvwv Tod Ppoveiv 853 
*éFqveévas 814 
éreéiye II3Z1 


*evdomace 129, ISI 
evdaluovotr’ av 1343 n. 
evoaiuwv 16, 72, 902, 904, QII, 

1232, 1258 — 
evOnros opis 737 

*evOnoos 1253 

*evOupoos 1158 
etios 157, 566, 579, 1167 

TedeTas eviovs 238 

eviou Baxxevpuaros 608 

eviwy dpav 791 
etummrov Ywpay 574 

*etxduaros 66 

*edxédados 160 

*edxooula 693 

**etNelwos van 1o84 
evudpera 1128 
EVLEVYS 923 

*edvopynola 641 

*edirdpHevos 520 

*ebarheKTos 870 

*edpuxopos 87 
evTpemés 844, v.2. iN 440 
eUTpoxov yAGooay 268 
épamrerat (v. 2.) 778 
éxovoa 88, exoveat 1091 


cyT na, od padiov, 1139 


HAGAALOY 1133 
"HAéxtpas mudas 780 
*prcoBrAnTos 14 
hugecwévos (not in Tragedy) 619n. 
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Téay 1090 

TEL Baxxas 847 

qvayKacev 469 

qmiuoraros 861 

jooe 631 

HOUXAE €ELv 790 

houxta 389 

HovXos 622, 636, 647, 1362 
nupe 139! 


Bardpats, Aoxtous, QF 
Oarapars’ ONVurrov 561 
*Pardpevua 120 
Oadepdv virvov 692 
Gandia 417 
*OehEl@poves 404 
béd\w...BovrAopmat 208, 209 
Géwevos ev 49 
*Oeuereverv 79 
Oeopuaxetv 45, 325, 1255 
Bépatrva 1043 
Gewpia 1047 
Ococadwy oroxdcmaciv 1205 
O7Bar 105, 919 
OnBaias xGovds 660, 961, 1043, 
12023; OnBaiwvy xOova 1 
Ondvyevns 117, 1156 
*OnrvLopPos 353 
| ORuy oToAHY 828, 836, 852 
povov O7RXuv 796, 6xXAov 1058 
7d OnAV oTréppa 35 
Op 436, 922 
*O@npaypevTé Baxxav 1020 
Onpav (Onpay’ v. 2.) 869, 1171 
Onpay Kaka Kaxots 839 
Onpdrpodos 102 
O@npotpidos 556 
Aracevew 379 
Oraceverat 75 
Oidoos 56n, 115, 136, 221, 532, 
558, 584, 680, 978, 1180 
*Macwrav 548 
Boagw 65, 219 
OpwoKe wediov 874 
Ova karaBadovoa 1246 
*@vocKdos 224 
Gvpage 331 
Gvpoos 25 n, 80, 188, 240, 254, 
495, 554, 704, 711, 724; 762, 


799) 941, 1054, II4I, 1386 
Ovpoous dvarrew 176 
Ovpoous tecav 1099 
Abpoots wig pévat 733 
*@upoopopets 557 
Owueda, xapiv, 721 
Awit'cowy 871 


_ baxxos 725 
*idéa 471 
iepds (always trisyllabicin Tragedy) 
ie 
tepia I114 
ioa 421 
"Iounvos 5 
irw 365 


kai, in apposition, 91g 
(=6Te) 1077, 1082 
KadNivixos 1147, T1161 
*KadNuTvpywros 19 
KAAANLOTEVOLEVA 409 


*xaddioTépavos 376 


S7t Kandy Pirov de 881, goi 
Kduarov evkduatov 66 
Kapri few 408 
*xaTtaBaxxLodo0e 109 
KaTayedgs vv 286 
*xaraBarns 1361 
*karalpew 1294 
KaTaltxUvels 265, 328 
*xaTdKowos 1187 
KaTdoKkoTos 956, 981 ;—h 838 
KaTaoTixrous dopas 697 
KATAPPOVEL ME 503, C. LEH. ION 
Kar ayevdou Kaos 334 
KaTeipyev 509, 618 
KareSaoayTo 698 
Kariyyev, NYEYs WyEV 1065 
KaT’ 7jLap QIO 
*xaTrnvayKacuévos, decmots, 643 
kaTtOavivTa Mavdbwy vio 1226 
mpos KévrTpa NaKTi few 795 
eis Képas Oupovmevor 743 
Kepavyios 6, 93, 244, 288, 594 
*xepauvdBoros 598 
Kepkis, 118, 1236 
*xepopopos 691 
Knpyy 1305 
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*KeBdnrevev 475 
KiBarpav 62, 661, 751, 797, 945s 
1142, 1177, 1219, 1292, 1384, 
1385 
KeBatpwverov Aémas 1045 
kloow éuBora 5g1 
kigawov Bédos 25 
kugotvou Bdxrpov 363 
Kicoivos BhacTymace 177 
Kusolvous orepdvous 702 
Kicalvwy Ovprwr 710 
ktooods 81, 100, 253, 323, 3425 
1055 
*xigootv 205 
Kioocopopoats év Oanrias 384 
KpGTa@ KigowWoas 205 
KATUAE 1273 
KA@v’ Specov 1068 
KoLATNS 1055 
KouTavew 1207, 1233 
Koumos 401 
Kdpat, 1087, alo sensu 1089 
KopuBavres 125 
Kovpyres 120 
KoupoTpodos Geds 420 
*xouga damava 893 
**xparalBodos 1096 
KpaThp 222, 385 
" KpeuacOy 1240 
Kpnrn 121 
*kporav 188 
KpurTevouct 888 
Kpuper *xpbyu 955 
KuBédryn 79 
KUKAOUTO 1066 
KUKVOS 1365 
KUVES 731, 977 
Kvmrpos 402 
Kupltwrepos 505 
*xupTos 1066 
Kwpuxtats kopupats 559 


Aa fveGe 503 

axl yew mpos KevTpA 795 

Aeatvas yévos QQO 

Aelwakos HOovais 867 

AEKT pw ev EpKerlv 958 

AEANMMEVOS 1102 
*Neovropuys 1196 


NEVKHY Xporay 457 
NevKov K@Aov 665 
Aevkov 1760a 863 

*NevKdO plE 112 

NevKoTHXESL XepGv dxuatoe 1206 

Aevolpov dikys 356 

Aéwy, upipreywv, LOG 

AiBavos 144 

Aurraivew 575 

*rxudv 698 
*oyxoTouds 1208 
*hoyxwrov Bédos 761 

oxos 89, O4 

*NOXMN 730, 957 

Avidy 13, Avdiia 140, Avila 464 

Avilas (sc. Aovdtas) 571 

Avuatver Oat 354 

Avooay 851 

Avoons Kuves 977 

AvogoTwONs OBL 

Awrds 160, 687 


pw and 8 confounded 25 n, 678 n. 
peawwados QI5 
Mauvades 103, 601 (here only ap- 
plied to the chorus), 1052, 1107 
Mauwddas 224, 570, 1075 
Mawddwy 956, 981, 1060, 1062, 
1143, 1226 
Mawact 52, Mawaow 984 
paxap (fem.) 72 
paKapwv 378, 1339 
paKapiga Ori 
poaddots 113 
pavia 205, wavlas 33 
*rd pavi@des 299 
pavris 298 
pavrecs attacked, p. 136 
BavTtKh 299, 368 
pacrnp 986 
peyanruver 320 
péedeobe 451 
pene 711 
peNooay véexTapt 142 
*weTadaBuv 302 
*werpnros 1244 
wnpos 96, 243, 523 . 
Avos unp@ 287, év pnp Aros 295 
puryas 18, 1356 
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*uthak 108, 703 
BiTpa 833,929, IIIS 
Motpace 99 
pbvos.. .ovos, 963 
Maoxos 1185 
Hoaxous 736 
pooxXwv 678, 1333 
*wovoetos (€dpa) 410 


vapOné 113, 147, 281, 706, 1157 

veBpis 24n [add Hel. 1300, Kiooov 
aTepbetaa xdod vapOnkas els 
iepovs] III, 137, 249, 696 

veBpds 866, veBpod arixrov dépas 
835 
veBpwy Sopas 176 

*pexnpopel 114.7 

vivavro 767 

vd0wv, Mawadwv, 1060 

vooet 311 

vixrwp 469, 485, 486 

Nupur tdpvuara gst 

Nuons 556 


Eundopos 992, IO12 
Evyxvvayos 1146 
Evvaar Bregpapa 747 
Evvebéunv 175 
*Euvwplfov 198 
Evywpls 324 


ofa 67 201 
oivwrov yévuv 438 (Phoen. 1160). 
oivwirds 236 
oioTpnOels 119 
oioTpoTAHE 1229 
olwvooKomrel 347 
*6\Boddray 573 
*6\Bodbreipa 419 
"Odupmtros 411, 554, 561 
ounALKaS Xpbvy 201 
OMNpOs 293 
OuNpEevw 297 
dpmototcbar 1348 
rovevdunov 671 
épyddes 340, 445 
dpyta 34, 78, 262, 470, 471, 476, 
482, 998, 1080 
*6oryiagew 415 


dpGots v. 2. 1168 
pbs (62s) 1073 
* 6pvyv@To 1255 
dprdpouiry U4. 986 
eis dpos (d25) 165, és dpos (25) 9847 
Opdevs 562 
‘Ocia 370 
Gacots 236, 1167, 1385 [1060] 
ov yap adAa 785 
€v ov Kalpp 1287 
od 7, Cc. indic. fut., 343, 792 
od un Oednon 852 
ovdev vytes 262 
ovpavios 1064 
dpeos 1026, 1331 
dpect 698 
*raiyuara 161 
Tadaywynow 193 
ov TAaANS 4.55 
mavinuoit oTeyals 2247 
mavinuov oTéyns 444 
Tlavos &dpas 952 
mapa éyor 940 
Tapa col 334 
wap tuovye 401 
Tapadoxy 201 
TapakoTm AnpwaTL LOCO 
TapaKotro. Ppevov 33 
*rapatrordos 874 
els TapacKEeunY 457 
Tapelut C. ACC. 5 
Tapemévat cwuacw 683 
mapetrat 635 
TApOXETEVELY 4.79 
@s maccahevon 1214 
Ildgos 401 n 
mavalhuT ov disaredov 772 
mediwy vToTacets 749 
mwé5ov 10, 142, 1065 
mwédov xOovds 585 
*reddoe 137, 600 
mpos 7édw 605, 685 
els rédov 706 
els nédav médov 756 
wédw é€v TAUT@ 1220 
mevooperOa ... TagKouev ... weiOet 
786-7 


meXela 10QO 


* 


2 


* 
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TlevGevs...mévOo0s 367 
TETNOS 935, 938 
wémot Todnpers 833 
wept. -@Badre 619 
TEpLooos 429, L197, p. 172 
TEpupopa: 1067 
WETEL 332 
mevxn 146, 1052 
MTEVKQLTL 307 
anon exer kapdia (c. acc.) 1288 
IIvepia 410, 565 
WLUKpOS 357, 634 
TAAKA 207, TAGKAS 14 
TAaKas, cEeuvas dpéwv, 718 
wraoTator Baxxelacow 218 
TO TAHRGOS 430 
TAOKAMOS 455) 494 
HoUX OV moda 647 
xpdvov 16a, 889 
mounpov vamos 1048 
moira fvyd 1056 
motkirws 888 
mo0ev; 465, 648 
TId0os 414 
mwo0ov TrA€ws 456 


*ronloxpws 1365 


mons (land) 58 


TONS...40TV 171 


*roduBorpus 651 
*aodvdeviperoty 560 
*aroNUKpavos LOL 


mous, EhOy, 300 
WONVXPVTOS 13 

TOTVa 370, TOTVLA 520 
moTades 664 

*apdos 436 

mparida 428, mpamide 999 
_WpeTels gr 7 

“mpoBaxx ne 413 
TpPONYNTNP 1159 

els mpovwmria 630, *rpovwrtos 645 
mpocekévat 1283 

tpocbno omer dixn 676 
TpooMTveEt 1319 
Tporelvuv 238 

rpopacw, 224 

TpoPATHS 211, -as 55% 

To wronbeyv 1268 

EWTONTAL 214 


TTUXAS (from TTUXH), 62, 945 
WTuxats 7975 1219 

mup 758 

_Tupupheyev 1018 

*rupowodns 146 


papivar 295 em. (p. 144) 


“Péa 59, 128 


oabpos 487 

Zapdewy dor 463 

ZaTupot 130 

Zewery 3, 376, 581, 597 
onkos II 

ee EVIPE 1084 
**oxiapdxouos 876 

oKupray 446, oxlornua 169 
oKohop (?) 983 

OKOTLOV eloopa Kvéepas 510 
oxvOpwmos 1252 

oxvuvous UKwY 699 
copifouerba 200 

copes 179) 428, 480, 655—6, II51 
TO gopov 203, 395, 1005 
oT apdry Wao Ww 739 
oTaparyyes 735 

*orapyw FOr 

omapTos 1274 

orévoderat (in double sense), 284 
orevdovra domovdacra OL3 
aTafels 499 

OTATLS O25 

OTEVOMAL 1372 

orepeloa 1363 

oTnpifov, ovpav@, 972 
aToNides 936 

oTdua evpnuov 69 


*oToxXaoT Ma 1205 


oTOXOV OVOTHVOY I10O 
oTparnAarupv (c. dat.) 52 
oTUPAOS 1137 
TVYKEKATLEVOY I 300 


*ouykepawotoat 1103 


ovyKivaryos 1146 
TVYKWILOS T172 
avAAnYis p. 184 (687 n) 
ouutem\éeypeba 800 


*CUUPAEYE 595 
*cuupuyades 1382 
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cura 52 

*guveBaxxev’ Opes 726 

cuvéxew 392, 1308; avvoxos 164 
*cuvTeOpdvwrat 633 

cuvreivn Spdunua 872 

guvrdvors Opoujpmace LOGI 

Duptas AiBdvou 144 

*obpryua O52 

CUTKLAfOV 1052 

owoer TOO 793 


gwppovety 314, 316, 329, T1150, 


1341 

Twppovayv 504 
twoppovws 686 

owppwv 504, 641, 1002 


w Tay 802 

*raupoKepws Peds 100 

Tavpos 618, 743, 920, IOI7, 115g 
*reraupwoar (sensu proprio) 922 
év Tédet 860 

TéXecav 100, Tedely eis 822 
redeTal 22, 73, 238, 260, 465 
Tapa TEVOVTA 938 

TIKTEL 2, 42 

TUATOW 553 

Tueros 55, 05; 154, 462 
TOpVvos 1067 

*rparyoKTovos 139 

TpAPHvat 295 

*roratvou 348 

TpiBwy NOywr 717 
_TevyAdpors 1214 

“rpternpldes 133 

_TprKopudes 123 

“rpugepos 150, Tpupay 969 
Tuyxave 215 

Tipravoy 5ON, 156 

TUTAVA 59 

Tupopeva (c. acc.) 8 


vBpets UBplfev 247 
UBpiv WBpicbels 1297 
UBpugouny 1347 
VBplaT7AS T13 
vytés obey 262 
obetiow ?7In. 
“drekjxpeCov 678 
UI EPKAVELS (in double sense) 963 
v7rd, of a musical accompaniment, 


156 


*Yrordoes, wediwy, 749 
‘Noval 751 

vpamrerar 778 
*ypavxeva (éarnv) 1061 


papyaxoy 283, 326 
oacua 630 

parva. 510, 618 
POove 820, 1005 
poBepbs 868 
gpoiras 164 
*popBas 166 
ppevwoers 792 
gpurakyn 869 

Puras 959 

gioe. repukos 896 


Fyvapare 633 
XAacrerys LIT 
xa pw OécOar 721 
Xapires 414 
xdperas "Adpodlirns 236 
xetua 903 
xewudopov vans 1093 
XEpuddas ” *xpaTatBorous 1096 
xGovtos 538, 541 
**xAonpys 107 
XPNTT prov Aokiov 1336 
_baper Xpovou moda 889 
* xpucoppbov 154 
*ypuc@ra Ovpcov 553 
XWpls 241, 1137, 1210 


Wadrew 784 
péeyers 712 
Woyos és "EdAnvas 779 
anes axvdpdj.os 873 
*akupoas 568 
*@KUTNS TOQO 
@dodvEev 689 
Bydorror 2 38 
@mopayov xapw 139 
@uuyueévov 1285 
wvapévas 687 
wWpav, THY TeTaAyMevny, 724 
ws 1068 
ws 69 224 
GorTe= Ws, 543, 778, 1066 
@OTPNTA 32 


*wxpos 438 
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MAINLY TO THE INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


Roman numerals, and all arabic numerals preceded by p., refer to the 
PAGES of the book. All other figures refer to the /ives of the play, 


with the notes upon them. 


ABSTRACT qualities personified, 
370, 414 
accusative: cognate, 8, p. 1343 In 

apposition, 9, 30, 129, 139, 250, 
1100, 1139, 1232; of closer de- 
finition, 226; of motion to, 847; 
of transition over, 307, 873; 

after transitive phrase, 1288 

Acheron, 1361 

Acts of the Apostles, pp. 98, 163, 
193 (1. 795) _ 

adjective for objective genitive, 
139 

adjectives compounded with -xopos, 
875 

Aegae, xxxviii, p. 176 

Aelian, 711 n. 

Aeschylus, xxiv ff.; dont xxiv; 
460 n, 833 n; Aesch. and Eu- 
ripides, xxv; 726 n, 977 n. 

Agave in ancient art, cxvil, 1140; 
lost speech of, 1329 n. 

Alexander the Great, quotes Bac- 
chaée, 266 

anmentum, 1205 

anachronism, 17 ; 

apposition, 981, 996; to implied 
sense, 11323 acc. In, 9, 30, 
129, 139, 250, L100, 1139, 1232 

Apsines, 1329 n. 

Archelaus, xxxiv ff., pp. 160, 175 
(505 n) 

Aristophanes, Ixviil, lxxv; on 
Euripides, xxxili, p. 128, 638 n, 
889 (p- 199), 987 

Aristotle, lx, Ixiii, p. 138, 1002 n; 
quotes Sacchae, 381 


Arnobius, p. 188 

article omitted, 916 

asides, 960 

Athenaeus quotes 112g in pp. 186 
D, and 344 A 

Attius quoted, 35, 273, 307 (p. 148), 
439) 453, 579, 667, 695, 699, 
982, 1185, 1267 

augment omitted, 767, 1084, 1134 
[see also Curtius, Greek Verb 1 
p- 139] 

Axius, xxxvil, 569 


Bacchae, cast of, xliv, 1153; 
choral odes of, Ixvi; fame of, 
Ixxxii; /acuna in, Ixv, 1. 13293 
the messengers’ speeches, Ixvil; 
purpose of, Ixxiil 

Badham, 235, 270, 861 

Browning, R., p. 158, p. 164 

bryony, p. 111 

Budua, 1333 n. 

Burges, G., 451, 1329, p. 265 

bull, Dionysiac, 100, 920, 1017 


Calderon, Ixviii 

Callimachus quotes Bacchae, 494 

Callistratus, 234, 739 

Catullus quoted, 33, 59, 102, 472, 
506, 739 

Christus Patiens, \xxxv, xci, p. 80; 
critical notes on lines 16, 22, 46, 
535, 716, 776, 778, 1048, 1068, 
1083—4, 10906, III, I152, 
1213, 1237, 1329, 1344; ex- 
planatory notes on pp. 143, 150 
and on ll. 178, 1065, rogo. 
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Cithaeron, 38 n, 661—2; per- 
sonified, 1384; scenery of, 1048, 
IO51I—2 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 
102, 470, 918 

Cleophon, p. 139 

Colvin, Prof., Ixxiv, xcix 

compound verb followed by sim- 
ple, 1065 

conclusion common _ to 
plays, 1388 

conditional sentence, 612, 1341— 


Ixxxiv, 


several 


3 
conjunctive (adhortative), 341 
convolvulus, p. 111 
Corybantes in ancient art, 125 n. 
Crassus, lxxxill, 1169 
Curetes and Corybantes confound- 
ed, 120 
Cyprus, 406 


dative of hostile direction, 200; of 
place, 123 

Delphi, xiv; 306 (pp. 147—8), p 
172, 1. 1336 

Dionysius II, Ixxxii 

Dionysus, his transformations, 
X1V, 100, 920, IOI73 in ancient 


art, C—Civ, 100, 920, I017; 
in literature, xix—xxxil;_ le- 
gend of, ix—xvili; lover of 


peace, 419; martial god, p. 146; 
oracular god, p. 145; Zagreus, 


p- 119 

double sense, 963, 964, 971, 972; 
1380 

dual and singular combined, 843 n. 


Eleusinian mysteries, 72, go2 

emendations suggested, 126 ‘i 
116), 135 (p. 117), 147 (p. 22), 
209 (p- 130), 251 (p. 135), 2 
(p. 140), 327 (p. 151), 550 ‘f 
172), 1002 (p. 207), 1008 (p. 
208), I157 (p- 223), 1207 (p. 
226), 1365 (p. 237) :—860 (p. 
7 1060 (p. 64), 678 (p. 182— 
4 

emphatic position, 272—3 ; repe- 
tition, 963, 987 


S. B. 
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exallage, 865 

Encheleis, 1334 

epithet repeated, 1073 

euphemism, 227 

Euripides, his relations to ancient 
art, xcv; Dante’s mention of, 
Ixxxv; his death, xl; his ety- 
mologising, p- 141—2; Hzpfpol. 
Ixxi, lxxx, p. 128, p. 150; Lpz. 
in Aul. 560 (p. 74), 9553 in 
Macedonia xxxili ff., Ixxxi; his 
philosophy, Ixxiv; Medea, XXXlil, 
835 (p. 49); attitude towards 
Greek mythology, p. 127; on 
peace, p. 1613; reiteration of 
words, 987; allusions to sculp- 
ture, p. 172, xcvi; to painting, 
XCVii 


fawnskin, 24, 111, 695 

fennel, ferula, 113 

flute, 160, 687, xx 

future middle in passive sense, 


588 


Gellius, 193 

genitive of exclamation, 263; of 
object aimed at, 1096, Iro1 

giants and Titans, p. 172 

goat sacrificed to Dionysus, 138 
(p. 119) 

Goethe, Ixviil, Ixxxvi 


Gray, p. 160 


hair, consecrated, 494; long, 455 n. 

Homeric hymn vii, xx 

Homeric words in Attic poets, 
1267 

Horace, 100, 102, 141, 142, 591, 
Io17 (p. 209), 1140; refers to 
Bacchae, 4.92 

human sacrifice, p. 119 

Humboldt’s Cosmos, 1043, lxix 

hyperbaton, 1348 


Iliad VI 129 ff., translated, xix 

imperfect and aorist, contrasted, 
p. 192 

interrogatives, direct and indirect, 
intermingled, 358 n. 


18 
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irony, 263, 326, 968, Ixii 
ivy, 81 


Jebb, R.C., quoted, Ixxxvi, p. 141, 
p- 222 


King, C. W., cxvii, cxxii, cxxxil, 


Gly ees 


law of homicide, 1371 

Leake, quoted, p. 175, p. 211, p. 
213 

Lessing, xcix, Cxxxix 

Lewis, S. S., cxxxil, cli 

Liddell and Scott, corrections sug- 
gested, 108 (p. 111), 109, 131, 
297, 888, 986 (p. 59) 

limiting epithets, 25, 1104 

linen and cotton, 821 n. 

Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, 72, 120, 
Ixxvi 

local colouring, 38, 684, 1064, 
1229 

Longinus, 726 

Lovelace, 625 

Lucian quotes Bacchae, 386, 918, 
1329?, Ixxxiv 

Lydias, xxxviil, 571 


Macaulay, Ixxxvii 

Macedonia, horses of, 5745 rivers 
of, xxxvii, 569—575 

Madvig, 754 n (p. 190), 1056, 1131, 
1387 

maenads in ancient art, ciii ff. 

Mahaffy, Prof., Ixxvi, p. 163 

Michaelis, A., cxxix, CXxxX1 

Milman, Dean, xxix, lxxxvil, 925 

Milton, Ixxxv; Comus, 188 (p. 
126), 234, 314 (p. 149); emen- 
dations by, 188, 282 (p. 140), 
591; quoted, 510, 101g, I113, 
1330 

Mure’s Zour, quoted, 519, 1048 

mythology, p. 127, x1 


Naevius, p. 162, 476 (p. 166), 
594, 679, 695, 739 794 

neuter pl. adj. for adv., 157 

Nile, p. 159, 1. 571 n. 
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Nonnus, 25, 251, 253, 500, 695, 
699, 706-—7 10, 754 761—4, 
822; 833, 985, 1017 (p- 209), 
1125, 1136, 1213 

Nysa, x, 556 n. 


oaks (of Cithaeron), 110, 685, 703, 
1229 

Olympias, xl, civ, 102 n (p. 108) 

Olympus, 409 

optative, 1255 

Orpheus, p. 174 

Ovid, 1129 


Pactolus, 151 n. 


Paley, F. A., 60, p. 111, &c. 

Pan and nymphs, 951, p- 174 

panther in art, 1017, cxxx 

Parnassus, p. 148, p. 173—4, XIV 

pauses in acting, 929, 1269 

Pella, xxxvill, p. 175 

Pentheus in works of art, cvii— 
cxv, l. 982 

Philostratus quoted, 3, 1136, 1185, 
1300, 1330 

picturesque (the) in Greek tragedy, 
xx 

Pieria, XXxXvVil, p. 
(565 0) | 

Pindar, xxii, 72 (p. 103) 

schema Pindaricumt 1350 

Plato and Aristippus, p. 149 

Plato’s Phaedrus, p. 1273 refer- 
ences to Bacchae, 142, 836; 
Gorgias, p. XXXiV 

plays on words, p. 155 

Plutarch’s quotations of Euripides, 
8, 203, 299; Crassus, quoted, 
T169 

Polyaenus (vii 41) quotes 1169 

Praxiteles, p. 132, p. c 

present of vivid description, 2, 


160, p. 175 


24.4 

proleptic epithet, 69, 126, 183 ; 
word, 1055 

prologue, 1 

Propertius, quoted, 135, 680 

purpose of the play, Ixxiii, Ixxxi 


rationalising, p. 127 
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redundancy of expression, 53,1206, 


1254 
Reid, J. S., emendations, 135, 
663, 790, 816, 965, 1157 
refrain, 877, 897 
repose in tragedy, lxviii f. 
rhetorical effect, 1113 


Savage, H. E., 1308 

Schlegel on the Bacchae, |xxxvi 

Scopas, p. 119, p. 188, cl 

Semele, in ancient-art, p. 88; her 
monument, 6 

sense-construction, 1288 

serpents, Dionysiac, in ancient 
art, 102 

Servius, correction suggested, p. 
179 ad fin. 

Sextus Empiricus, 918 

Shakespeare, 53, 66, 268, 625, 
888 (p. 199), Ixix 

Shelley, Ixx 

Shilleto’s Adversaria, &c., 59, 81, 
97, 270—1, 337) 485, 494, 671, 
779, 786, 990, 1020, 1026, 1140, 
1214, 1254, 1257, 1259, 1295, 
1327, 1343 

Shuckburgh, E. S., 314 

similes suggested by handicraft, 
1067 n. | 

singular and plural combined, 669, 
819, 1106 

smilax aspera, 107 

Socrates, Xxxlil—v, p. 127 

Soma, xiii 

Sophocles, p. xxix ff.; Azz. 1115 
—B52 translated, xxxi 

soothsayers in small repute, p. 
136 

stichomythia, 929, 1269 

Stobaeus, extracts from Bacchae, 
270 (Pp. 139), 314, 386 (p. 157) 
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Strabo, quotes lines 13—17, 55, 
72—87, 120—134 

subject changed, 1124 

swans, 1365 

SyntzeStS, 373, 998 


tautology, 53 

Tennyson, p. 157 

tertiary predicate, 650, 775 

theatre of Dionysus, xxlil, Ci, Cxxili 

Thebes personified, 105 

Theocritus, 229, 472, 990, 998, 
I00Q, 1125 

Theognis, 288, 881 

Thompson, Dr W. H., 135, 286, 
406 (p. 159), 981, 982, root, 
1002, 1007; also 32 (p. 97), 372 

thyrsus, 25; as a missile, p. 14 

tmesis, 619 

torch attached to narthex, p. 121 

Tozer, quoted, xxxviill, p. 174 

tribrach in a single word, 18, 731 

Tyrrell, R. Y., 25, 71, 1060, 1066, 
p- 142, &c. 


vase-paintings, cv ff. 
Virgil, quoted, 131, 176, 743, 748, 
Vodhend, Xxxvili, p. 175 


Warburton, 72 

Wecklein. N., xii, xxvii, xliv, xlvi, 
p- 207, &c. 

wool, use of, in sacred rites, 112 

Wordsworth, Chr., Athens and 
Attica, 38, 1213 

Wordsworth, W., quoted, p. 130 

Wyse, Sir Thomas, quoted, 780, 


1093 


yew, p. III 


Zeuxis, Pp. XXXv1 
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